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Some  few  Jem's  ago  we  submitted  to  our  lie  more  copious  specimens  of  his  adventures 
readers  a  brief  account  of  the  Syriac  and  as  a  bibliomaniacal  tourist  in  the  Eastern  re- 
other  MSS.  with  which  the  British  Museum  gions.  This  volume  consists  of  such  speci- 
had  been  enriched  through  the  zeal  and  in-  mens — being  the  descriptions  of  visits  to 
dustry  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  Tattam  ;  and  we  seversd  of  the  Egyptian  convents  above  men- 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  to  en-  tioned  in  1833 — to  those  of  the  Holy  Land 
liven  our  article  oa  apparently  a  rather  dry  in  1834 — and  subsequently  to  others  in  dif- 
subject,  by  several  sketches  of  monastic  ferent  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire — ending 
manners,  extracted  from  the  private  letters  with  the  extraordinary  conglomeration  of 
and  journals,  not  only  of  Mr.  Tattam’s  niece  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos.  He  seems  to 
and  companion.  Miss  Platt,  but  also  of  Lord  have  spent  about  five  years  in  his  expedition, 
Prudhoe,  (now  Duke  of  Northumberland,)  and  his  notes  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
and  the  lion.  Robert  Curzon — both  of  whom  well-spent  years.  Whether  or  not  he  passed 
had  preceded  the  archdeacon  in  the  inspcc-  part  of  them  in  Italy,  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
tion  of  the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Natron  he  seems  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  her 
Lakes,  and  negotiated,  with  more  or  less  monuments  of  antiquity  and  art,  especially 
success,  for  the  purchase  of  ancient  books  with  her  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  old 
and  scrolls  no  longer  intelligible  to  the  few  religious  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  need- 
poor  harmless  drones  that  still  doze  out  life  less  to  add,  that  the  ardent  Roxburgher 
in  those  mouldering  cradles  of  asceticism,  shows  himself  to  be  familiar  with  her  great 
The  fragment  of  narrative  then  furnished  to  libraries,  as  well  as  those  of  France.  The 
us  by  Mr.  Curzon,  (Quar.  Rev.  vol.  77,  pp.  reader,  however,  is  not  to  anticipate  a  pon- 
52-55,)  seemed  to  ourselves  a  particularly  derous  dose  of  erudition  and  artistic  criti- 
entertaining  one,  and  we  hinted  our  hope  cism.  Anything  but  that.  Mr.  Curzon,  a 
that  he  might  take  courage  to  give  the  pub-  young  gentleman  of  rank — ^heir  mdeed  to  a 
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peerage — had  left  Oxford  with  the  usual 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  with  a  rare  and  praiseworthy  love 
and  affection  for  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  such  a  filial  reverence  for  its 
antique  gems  of  caligraphy  and  typography, 
as  must  have  satisfied  the  warmest  wishes  of 
Dr.  Bliss.  He  had  kept  a  healthy  appetite 
for  the  ordinary  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
prosperous  youth,  and  evidently  enters  into 
all  innocent  varieties  of  sport  and  fun  with  a 
fearless  zest.  He  would  not  be  a  worthy 
Roxburgher  if  he  did  not,  among  his  other 
scientific  developments,  include  a  cognoscent 
appreciation  of  eatables  and  drinkables — the 
“  portly  eidolon  ”  of  Dibdin  would  frown  ! 
Nor — haunting  as  he  does  with  such  gusto 
the  dim  and  flinty  corridors  of  Oriental  coe¬ 
nobites,  poring  morning  after  morning  over 
unciated  and  miniatured  parchments,  and  in 
the  evening  hobnobbing  (rosoglio  to  wit) 
with  holy  recluse  Agoumenoi  of  Meteora  or 
Athos  (within  which  last  entire  peninsula  of 
piety  no  female  creature  is  known  to  have 
ventured  for  ages,  except  only  one  cat  and 
certain  fleas)— ^oes  our  “  Milordos  Ingle- 
sis”  conceal  his  having  retained  in  one 
corner  a  decorous  but  genial  devotion  to  the 
cowl-eschewed  charms.  We  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  form  a  very  favorable  notion  of  our 
author’s  whole  character  and  disposition ;  but 
not  to  trespass  further  on  what  may  seem 
hardly  lawful  ground,  w^e  think  all  his  read¬ 
ers  will  feel  how  gracefully  the  literary  and 
antiquarian  enthusiasm  that  prompted,  and 
gives  importance  and  dignity,  to  his  wander¬ 
ings,  is  set  off  by  the  artless,  unchecked 
juvenility  of  spirit  which  he  carries  every¬ 
where  with  him  in  his  social  intercourse,  and 
the  fresh  hearty  enjoyment  he  has  in  the 
beauties  of  external  nature. 

The  greatest  and  rarest  merit  of  the  book, 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  conceits  and  affect¬ 
ations.  We  have  seldom  read  one  that  had 
less  the  air  of  being  written  for  effect.  No¬ 
body  can  put  a  volume  of  light  sketches 
from  a  tour  for  missals  and  triptics,  on  a 
level  with  such  a  masterly  record  of  gallant 
enterprise  and  exciting  discovery  as  Mr. 
Layard’s ;  but  it  will,  we  are  confident,  take 
a  good  place  and  keep  it.  No  book  could 
well  be  less  like  Eothen — in  spirit,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  in  temper,  in  style,  they  are  each 
other’s  antipodes  ;  but  we  hazard  little  in 
prophesying  that  Mr.  Curzon’s  work  will 
be  more*  popular  than  any  other  recent  set 
of  Oriental  descriptions,  except  Mr.  King- 
lake’s  ;  and  however  that  remarkable  writer 
may  claim  the  superiority  in  wit,  point,  and 
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artistical  finish,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  respectable  oddity  of  Mr.  Curzon’s 
objects  and  fancies,  with  the  happier  cast  of 
his  general  sentiments  and  reflections,  should 
be  sufficient  to  win  fully  equal  acceptance  for 
the  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 

When  an  author  of  such  promise  publishes 
his  first  book,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  ad¬ 
here,  or  rather  to  revert,  to  the  old  style  of 
reviewal,  and  allow  our  readers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  him  for  themselves,  from  as 
copious  extracts  as  we  can  well  afford. 

No  one  will  pretend  to  compare  on  the 
whole  the  monasteries  of  the  East  with  those 
of  the  West — the  influence  of  the  former, 
whether  we  look  to  religion,  to  literature,  to 
science,  to  art,  or  to  the  political  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society,  has  been  very  inferior  to 
that  which  all  historians  recognize  in  the 
other  case.  But  still  the  eastern  monasteries 
deserve  more  attention  than  has  fallen  to 
their  share  ;  and  to  trace  them  from  their 
origin  to  the  present  time,  would  be  a  task 
w'orthy  of  no  ordinary  talents.  Should  Mr. 
Curzon  possess,  in  addition  to  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  he  has  already  given  proof 
of,  the  fixity  of  purpose  and  resolution  to  de¬ 
vote  his  leisure  to  this  task,  he  might,  we  do 
not  doubt,  earn  for  his  name  a  permanent 
station  in  a  high  department  of  historical 
research.  ^These  establishments,  in  their 
earlier  days,  were  the  residences  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  from  whom  we  ourselves 
inherit  our  noblest  liturgies,  many  of  whose 
doctrinal  expositions  remain  of  uncontested 
authority,  and  whose  command  of  lofty  and 
pathetic  eloquence  must  always  rank  them 
foremost  in  the  literature  of  the  pulpit. 
Continuously  as  the  Greek  monasteries  have 
been  sinking  during  many  centuries  past, 
their  preservation  from  utter  destruction 
amidst  so  many  violent  revolutions,  in  spile 
of  the  downfall  of  Christian  empires  and 
kingdoms,  the  conquests  of  unbelieving 
powers,  the  cruel  persecutions  and  oppres¬ 
sions,  murderings  and  spoilings  of  ages  of 
barbarous  tyranny,  has  more  than  any  one 
circumstance  besides  kept  alive  many  tra¬ 
ditions  of  antiquity ;  and  to  the  very  build¬ 
ings  themselves,  few  comparatively  though 
they  be,  that  still  exist,  we  owe  all  but  our 
best  materials  for  realizing  the  modes  and 
conditions  of  ancient  life  among  any  one 
class  of  men.  But  for  the  revelations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  should  in  this 
respect  have  had  nothing  at  all  to  place  above 
or  beside  them. 

Their  troubled  history  too  well  explains 
why,  from  a  very  early  date,  they  all  as- 
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sumed  the  character  of  fortresses.  Every¬ 
where,  from  the  morasses  of  Moldavia  to 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  from  the  vale  of 
the  Peneus  to  the  mountains  of  Koordistan, 
they  have  been  and  are  castles.  Sometimes 
they  are  found  hanging  like  birds’-nests  or 
bee-hives  on  some  shelf  in  the  face  of  an 
enormous  precipice  —  accessible  only  by 
pulleys  or  ladders.  Not  uncommonly  they 
occupy  the  summit  .of  an  isolated  pillar  of 
rock,  rising  hundreds  of  feet  sheer  from  the 
pass.  In  flat  regions,  where  violence  has 
been  rife,  as  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
whole  is  enclosed  with  a  high  dead  wall — 
with  no  windows  outwards,  except  perhaps 
in  some  wooden  gallery  or  wicker  cradles 
that  top  the  massive  battlement,  and  may 
be  removed  with  ease,  or  destroyed  with¬ 
out  serious  inconvenience.  If  by  such  means 
they  can  baffle  external  assault,  their  own 
hereditary  feelings  ensure  a  most  sacred 
watch  over  whatever  is  enclosed  within, 
and  can  be  in  any  degree  appreciated  by 
the  community.  If  a  chapel,  a  refectory, 
even  a  kitchen  or  a  cellar  requires  repair,  it 
is  restored  with  the  most  anxious  precision, 
and  all  trace  of  the  modern  hand  is  very 
soon  indistinguishable.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  painting ;  a  careful  pencil  is  always 
ready  to  freshen  the  least  spot  of  decay  or 
dimness,  and  such  as  they  were  a  thousand 
years  ago  or  more,  such  are  they  at  this 
hour.  The  artists  are  servilely  mechanical — 
they  have  sets  of  rules  many  centuries  old, 
with  pattern  tints  for  every  object  of  detail, 
and  by  these  they  guide  themselves  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  scrupul®isly  as 
if  the  most  serious  duty  of  religion  were 
concerned.  Their  shrines,  reliquaries,  chal¬ 
ices,  every  article  in  metal,  the  carved  and 
embossed  frames  of  pictures  and  boards  of 
holy  books,  have  in  many  instances  come 
quite  unharmed  through  all  the  chances  of 
twelve  centuries.  The  MS.  charters  and 
books  themselves,  the  great  objects  of  Mr. 
Curzon’s  quest,  are  often  of  equal  antiquity  ; 
and  but  for  the  unhappy  device  of  the 
Palimpsest,  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
more  modern  monks,  we  might  not  unfairly 
hope  for  the  recovery  among  their  tranquil 
shelves  of  all  those  treasures  which  were 
accessible,  it  seems  as  but  yesterday,  to  the 
grammarians  and  epitomizers  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  school.  As  it  is,  we  by  no  means  give 
up  all  such  hopes,  even  as  to  remains  of 
classical  literature ;  a  wandering  Mai  may 
yet  work  wonders  of  decipherment.  But 
the  stores  of  Eastern  and  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  are  undoubtedly  very  great ;  and  after 


what  we  have  just  seen  gathered  from  the 
Natron  Valley,  it  is  hard  to  put  limits  to 
still  rational  anticipation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ever- 
darkening  ignorance  of  the  monks  has  in¬ 
duced  neglect  in  the  one  department  where 
care  would  have  been  most  important ;  and 
thus,  even  within  a  recent  period,  very  many 
curious  MSS.  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ; 
nor  do  we  see  how  the  process  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  checked,  except  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  cupidity  from  the  visits  of  such 
liberal  merchants  as  Mr.  Curzon.  The  ex¬ 
amples  his  own  narrative  affords  of  woful 
waste,  are  frequent  and  most  painful.  In 
his  preface  he  retails  at  least  a  good  story — 

“  A  Russian,  or  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
not  a  French  traveller,  in  the  pursuit,  as  I  was,  of 
ancient  literary  treasures,  found  himself  in  a  great 
monastery  in  Bulgaria  to  the  north  of  the  town 
of  Cavalla ;  he  had  heard  that  the  books  pre¬ 
served  in  this  remote  building  were  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity,  and  for  the  subjects  on  which 
they  treated.  His  dismay  and  disappointment  may 
be  imagined  when  he  was  assured  by  the  agou- 
menos  or  superior  of  the  monastery,  that  it  con¬ 
tained  no  library  whatever,  that  they  had  nothing 
but  liturgies  and  church  books,  and  no  palaia 
pragmata  or  antiquities  at  all.  The  poor  man 
had  bumped  upon  a  packsaddle  over  villanous 
roads  for  many  days  for  no  other  object,  and  the 
library  of  which  he  was  in  search  had  vanished 
as  the  visions  of  a  dream.  The  agoumenos 
begged  his  guest  to  enter  with  the  monks  into  the 
choir,  where  the  almost  continual  church  service 
was  going  on,  and  there  he  saw  the  double  row 
of  long-bearded  holy  fathers,  shouting  away  at 
the  chorus  of  Kupis  sXgitfov,  Xpio'vs  sX^itfov  (pro¬ 
nounced  Kyre  eleizon,  Chrisie  eleizon),  which 
occurs  almost  every  minute  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Each  of  the  monks  was  stand¬ 
ing,  to  save  his  bare  legs  from  the  damp  of  the 
marble  floor,  upon  a  great  folio  volume,  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  conventual  library  and 
applied  to  purposes  of  practical  utility  in  the  way 
which  I  have  described.  The  traveller  on  examin¬ 
ing  these  ponderous  tomes  found  them  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value ;  one  was  in  uncial  letters, 
and  others  were  full  of  illuminations  of  the  earliest 
date;  all  these  he  was  allowed  to  carry  away  in 
exchange  for  some  footstools  or  hassocks,  which 
he  presented  in  their  stead  to  the  old  monks ;  they 
were  comfortably  covered  with  ketche  or  felt, 
and  were  in  many  respects  more  convenient  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  monastery  than  the  manu¬ 
scripts  had  been,  for  many  of  their  antique  bind¬ 
ings  were  ornamented  with  bosses  and  nail-heads, 
winch  inconvenienced  the  toes  of  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  congregation  who  stood  upon  them  with¬ 
out  shoes  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  I  must 
add  that  the  lower  halves  of  the  manuscript! 
were  imperfect,  from  the  damp  of  the  floor  of  the 
church  having  corroded  and  eaten  away  their 
vellum  leaves — and  also  that,  as  the  story  is  not 
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my  own,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  though, 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  elucidates  the  present 
state  of  the  literary  attainments  of  the  Oriental 
monks.” — p.  xxiii. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Curzon’s  candid  state¬ 
ment  may  disappoint  some.  The  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  churches  in  the  ancient  monasteries 
of  the  East  is  rarely  fine  ;  they  were  for  the 
monks  alone,  and  therefore  usually  very 
small — never  large.  Even  the  non-monastic 
churches  were  always  far  inferior  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Latin  basilicas  of  Rome.  The 
only  Byzantine  church  of  any  magnitude  is 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosque. 

“  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  need 
not  extend  his  architectural  researches  beyond 
the  shores  of  Italy  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  East 
so  curious  as  the  church  of  St.  Clemente  at 
Rome,  which  contains  all  the  original  fittings  of 
the  choir.  The  churches  of  St.  Ambrogio  at 
Milan,  of  Sta.  Maria  Trastevere  at  Rome,  the 
first  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  the 
church  of  St.  Agnese  near  Rome,  the  first  in 
which  galleries  were  built  over  the  side  aisles  for 
the  accommodation  of  women,  who,  neither  in  the 
eastern  nor  western  churches,  ever  mixed  with 
the  men  for  many  centuries ;  all  these  and  several 
others  in  Italy  afford  more  instruction  than  those 
of  the  East — they  are  larger,  more  magnificent, 
and  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  Levant.  But  the  poverty  of  the 
Eastern  church,  and  its  early  subjection  to  Mo¬ 
hammedan  rulers,  while  it  has  kept  down  the  size 
and  splendor  of  the  churches,  has  at  the  same 
lime  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  monastic 
establishments  in  all  the  rude  originally  of  their 
ancient  forms.” — i.  p.  xxi. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1833  that  Mr. 
Curzon’s  bibliomania  first  carried  him  into  a 
Mohammedan  realm  ;  and  though  he  has  far 
too  much  taste  and  modesty  (which  always 
go  together)  for  occupying  many  of  his 
pages  with  the  scenery  and  manners  of 
Egypt,  so  fully  treated  by  contemporaries 
like  Lane  and  Wilkinson,  still,  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  general  narrative  necessary  for 
bringing  in  conveniently  and  intelligibly  his 
accounts  of  monastic  fastnesses  and  book- 
bargainings,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  that 
will  reward  his  reader — thoroughly  unaf¬ 
fected  transcripts  of  the  first  impressions 
made  in  a  totally  new  world  on  an  acute 
and  susceptible  mind.  For  instance,  take 
this  little  glimpse  at  Alexandria : 

“  Long  strings  of  ungainly-looking  camels 
were  continually  passing,  generally  preceded  by  a 
donkey,  and  accompanied  by  swarthy  men  clad  in 
a  short  shirt  with  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief 
tied  in  a  peculiar  way  over  their  heads,  and  wear¬ 


ing  sandals;  these  savage  looking  people  were 
Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  desert.  A  very  trucu¬ 
lent  set  they  seemed  to  be,  and  all  of  them  were 
armed  with  a  long  crooked  knife  and  a  pistol  or 
two,  stuck  in  a  red  leathern  girdle.  They  were 
thin,  gaunt,  and  dirty,  and  strode  along  looking 
fierce  and  independent.  There  was  something 
very  striking  in  the  appearance  of  these  untamed 
Arabs  :  I  had  never  pictured  to  myself  that  any¬ 
thing  so  like  a  wild  beast  could  exist  in  human 
form.  The  motions  of  their  half-naked  bodies 
were  singularly  free  and  light,  and  they  looked 
as  if  they  could  climb,  and  run,  and  leap  over 
anything.  The  appearance  of  many  of  the  older 
Arabs,  with  their  long  while  beard  and  their  ample 
cloak  of  camel’s  hair,  called  an  abba,  is  majestic 
and  venerable.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
seen  these  ‘Children  of  the  Desert,’  and  the 
quickness  of  their  eyes,  their  apparent  freedom 
from  all  restraint,  and  their  disregard  of  any  con¬ 
ventional  manners,  struck  me  forcibly.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  in  a  round  hat  and  a  tight  neck- 
handkerchief  and  boots,  with  white  gloves  and  a 
little  cane  in  his  hand,  was  a  style  of  man  so 
utterly  and  entirely  unlike  a  Bedouin  Arab,  that 
1  could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  their 
being  only  different  species  of  the  same  animal.” 
— pp.  7,  S. 

At  Cairo  he  gives  this  note : 

“  The  Mohammedan  day  begins  at  sunset,  when 
the  first  time  of  prayer  is  observed  ;  the  second  is 
about  two.hours  after  sunset ;  the  third  is  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  musical  chant  of  the 
muezzins  from  the  thousand  minarets  of  Cairo 
sounds  most  impressively  through  the  clear  and 
silent  air.  The  voices  of  the  criers  thus  raised 
above  the  city  alw’ays  struck  me  as  having  a  holy 
and  beautiful  effect.  First  one  or  two  are  heard 
faintly  in  the  distance,  then  one  close  to  you, 
then  the  cry  is  taken  up  from  the  nnnarets  of 
other  mosque.s,  and  at  last,  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  the  measured  cliant  falls  pleas¬ 
ingly  on  the  ear,  inviting  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
For  a  time  it  seems  as  if  there  w'as  a  chorus  of 
voices  in  the  air,  like  spirits  calling  upon  each 
other  to  worship  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Soon 
the  sound  dies  away,  there  is  a  silence  for  a 
while,  and  then  commence  the  hum  and  bu.stle  of 
the  awakening  city.  This  cry  of  man,  to  call  his 
brother  man  to  prayer,  seems  to  mo  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  more  accordant  to  religious  feeling 
than  the  clang  and  jingle  of  our  European  bells.” 

Nothing  has  left  a  deeper  impression  on 
most  Oxonian  memories  than  the  observance 
at  Magdalen  College  on  the  1st  of  May,  wdien 
the  choristers  ascend  the  tall  and  beautiful 
tower,  and  there  sing  a  Latin  hymn  to  the 
season.  We  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Curzon 
did  not  allude  to  that  scene,  for  he  seems  to 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  lovely  stanza  on  it 
in  “The  Scholar’s  Funeral”  of  Professor 
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Wilson,  where*  the  bells  have  due  honor  as 
well  as  the  human  voices : 

“  Why  hang  the  sweet  bells  mute  in  Magdalen 
Tower, 

Still  wont  to  usher  in  delightful  May, 

The  dewy  silence  of  the  morning  hour 
Cheering  with  many  a  changeful  roundelay  ? 
And  those  pure  youthful  voices,  where  are  they. 
That,  hymning  far  up  in  the  listening  sky, 

Seemed  issuing  softly  through  the  gates  of  day. 

As  if  a  troop  of  sainted  souls  on  high 

Were  hovering  o’er  the  earth  with  angel  melody  ?” 

But  to  return  to  El  Kahira  and  the  Muez¬ 
zins  : 

“  The  fourth  and  most  important  time  of 
prayer  is  at  noon,  and  it  is  at  this  hour  that  the 
Sultan  attends  in  state  the  mosque  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  fifth  and  last  prayer  is  at  about  three 
o’clock.  The  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  who  how¬ 
ever  are  not  much  given  to  praying,  consider  this 
hour  to  have  arrived  when  a  stick,  a  spear,  or  a 
camel  throws  a  shadow  of  its  own  height  upon 
the  ground.  This  time  of  day  is  called  ‘  A1  Assr.’ 
When  wandering  about  in  the  deserts,  I  used 
always  to  eat  niy  dinner  or  luncheon  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  what  exactness  1  arrived 
at  last  in  my  calculations  respecting  the  Assr. 
I  knew  to  a  minute  when  my  dromedary’s  shadow 
was  of  the  right  length.” — pp.  37,  38.' 

Ilis  first  interview  with  old  Mehemet  Ali, 
was  in  February,  1834,  at  Cairo  : 

“  A  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  we  were 
ushered  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy, 
whom  we  found  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  room,  between  two  rows  of 
gigantic  silver  candlesticks,  which  stood  upon  the 
carpet.  This  is  the  usual  way  of  lighting  a  room 
in  Egypt: — Six  large  silver  dishes,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  turned  upside  down,  are  first 
placed  upon  the  floor,  three  on  each  side,  near  the 
centre  of  the  room.  On  each  of  these  stands  a 
silver  candlestick,  between  four  and  five  feet  high, 
containing  a  wax  candle  three  feet  long  and  very 
thick.  A  seventh  candlestick  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions  stands  on  the  floor,  separate  from  these, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  moved  about ;  it  is 
carried  to  any  one  who  wants  to  read  a  letter,  or 
to  examine  an  object  more  closely  while  he 
is  seated  on  the  divan.  Almost  every  room  in 
the  palace  has  an  European  chandelier  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  but  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  seen  one  lit.  These  large  candlesticks, 
standing  in  two  rows,  with  the  little  one  before 
them,  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  line  of  life¬ 
guards  of  gigantic  stature,  commanded  by  a  little 
officer  whom  they  could  almost  put  in  their 
pockets. 

When  we  were  seated  on  the  divan  we  com¬ 
menced  the  usual  routine  of  Oriental  compli¬ 
ments;  and  coffee  was  handed  to  us  in  cups 
entirely  covered  w’ith  large  diamonds.  A  pipe  was 
then  brought  to  the  Pasha,  but  not  to  us.  This 
pipe  was  about  seven  feet  long;  the  mouthpiece, 


of  light  green  amber,  was  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot 
more  below  the  mouthpiece,  as  well  as  another  part 
of  the  pipe  lower  down,  was  richly  set  with 
diamonds  of  great  value,  with  a  diamond  tassel 
hanging  to  it. 

“  We  discoursed  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
about  the  possibility  of  laying  a  railway  across 
the  Ishmus  of  Suez,  which  was  the  project  then 
uppermost  in  the  Pasha’s  mind ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  most  strongly  recalls  this  audience 
to  my  memory,  and  which  struck  me  as  an 
instance  of  manners  differing  entirely  from  our 
own,  was,  in  itself,  a  very  trivial  one.  The 
Pasha  wanted  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  looked 
about  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  it,  but  could  not 
find  it,  making  various  exclamations  during  his 
search,  which  at  last  were  answered  by  an  atten¬ 
dant  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room — “  Feel  in 
the  other  pocket,”  said  the  servant.  “  Well, it  is 
not  there,”  said  the  Pasha.  “  Look  in  the  other, 
then.”  “  I  have  not  got  a  handkerchief,”  or 
w'ords  to  that  effect  were  replied  to  immediately. 
“  Yes,  you  have  ;” — “  No,  I  have  not ;” — Yes, 
you  have.”  Eventually  this  attendant,  advancing 
up  to  the  Pasha,  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket, 
but  the  handkerchief  was  not  to  be  found  ;  then 
he  poked  all  round  the  Pasha’s  waist,  to  see 
whether  it  was  not  tucked  into  his  shawl.  That 
would  not  do;  so  he  took  hold  of  his  Sovereign 
and  pushed  him  half  over  on  thedivan,  and  looked 
under  him  to  see  whether  he  was  silting  on  the 
handkerchief;  then  he  pushed  him  over  on  the 
other  side.  During  all  which  manoeuvres  the 
Pasha  sat  as  quietly  and  passively  as  possible. 
The  servant  then,  thrusting  his  arm  up  to  his 
ellx)w  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  Highness’s 
voluminous  trowsers,  pulled  out  a  snuff-box,  a 
rosary,  and  several  other  things,  which  he  laid 
upon  the  divan.  That  would  not  do,  either; 
so  he  came  over  to  the  other  pocket,  and  diving  to 
a  prodigious  depth  he  produced  the  missing  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  the  recesses  thereof;  and  with 
great  respect  and  gravity,  thrusting  it  into  the 
Pasha’s  hand,  he  retired  again  to  his  place  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall.” — pp.  49,  51. 

The  sense  of  all  this  apparently  free-and- 
easy  handling  of  the  Turk  by  his  servant  is, 
that  the  servant  is  his  chattel — and  can  no 
more  be  suspected  of  intentional  disrespect 
than  a  pair  of  lazy-tongs. 

In  the  course  of  his  progress  up  the  Nile, 
Mr.  Curzon  has  the  good  luck  to  be  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  a  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  not  previously  attested  by  any  traveller 
from  the  lands  of  modern  science,  and  con- 
seijuently  questioned  by  many  of  the  learned 
lords  and  knights  of  the  British  Association 
— who  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  find 
themselves  instructed  by  a  young  collator  of 
codices  and  stalker  of  crocodiles  : 

“  1  had  always  a  strong  predilection  for  croco¬ 
dile  shooting,  and  had  destroyed  several  of  these 
dragons  of  the  waters.  On  one  occasion  I  saw, 
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a  long  way  off,  a  large  one,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  lying  asleep  under  a  perpendicular  bank 
about  ten  feet  high,  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 

I  stopped  the  boat  at  some  distance ;  and  noting 
the  place  as  well  as  1  could,  I  took  a  circuit  in¬ 
land,  and  came  down  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the 
hank,  whence  with  a  heavy  rifle  I  made  sure  of 
my  ugly  game.  I  had  already  cut  oft’  his  head  in 
imagination,  and  was  considering  whether  it 
should  be  stuffed  with  its  mouth  open  or  shut.  I 
peeped  over  the  bank.  There  he  was,  within  ten 
feet  of  the  sight  of  the  rifle.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  firing  at  his  eye,  when  I  observed  that  he  was 
attended  by  a  bird  called  a  ziczac.  It  is  of  the 
plover  species,  of  a  greyish  color,  and  as  large  as 
a  small  pigeon. 

“  The  bird  was  walking  up  and  down  close  to 
the  crocodile’s  nose.  I  suppose  I  moved,  for  sud¬ 
denly  it  saw  me,  and,  instead  of  flying  away,  as 
any  respectable  bird  would  have  done,  he  jumped 
up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  screamed  Zic¬ 
zac  !  Ziczac !  with  all  the  powers  of  his  voice, 
and  dashed  himself  against  the  crocodile’s  face 
two  or  three  times.  The  great  beast  started, 
and,  immediately  spying  his  danger,  made  a  jump 
up  into  the  air,  and,  dashing  into  the  water  with 
a  splash  which  covered  me  with  mud,  he  dived 
and  disappeared.  The  ziczac,  to  my  increased 
admiration,  proud  apparently  of  having  saved  his 
friend,  remained  walking  up  and  down,  uttering 
his  cry,  as  I  thought,  with  an  exulting  voice,  and 
standing  every  now  and  then  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes  in  a  conceited  manner,  which  made  me  justly 
angry  with  his  impertinence.  After  having  wait¬ 
ed  in  vain  for  some  time,  to  see  whether  the 
crocodile  would  come  out  again,  I  got  up  from 
the  bank  where  I  was  lying,  threw  a  clod  of  earth 
at  the  ziczac,  and  came  back  to  the  boat,  feeling 
some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  my  game  in  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  a  circumstance  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  disputed  by  several  writers  on  natural 
history.” — pp.  149-151. 

Our  readers  may,  if  they  please,  turn 
back  to  the  Q.  R.  of  Christmas,  1845,  for 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Curzon’s  book- 
hunts  among  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert 
in  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  our  own  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  past  history  and  present  abject 
condition.  Though  the  account  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  vault  and  tower  at  Baramous 
was  not  so  full  as  that  now  printed,  it  was 
picturesque  and  for  our  purposes  sufficient. 
But  his  emergence  from  the  murky  and 
musty  store  of  oil-vats  and  patristic  vellum 
is  new,  and  not  to  be  omitted : 

“  On  leaving  the  dark  recesses  of  the  tower  I 
paused  at  the  narrow  door  by  which  we  had  en¬ 
tered,  both  to  accustom  my  eyes  to  the  glare  of 
the  daylight,  and  to  look  at  the  scene  below  me. 
I  stood  on  the  top  of  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps, 
by  which  the  door  of  the  tower  was  approached 
from  the  court  of  the  monastery ;  the  steps  ran 
up  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall,  which  was  of  suf¬ 


ficient  thickness  to  allow  of  a*  narrow  terrace 
within  the  parapet ;  from  this  point  I  could  look 
over  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  upon  the  desert, 
whose  dusty  plains  stretched  out  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  in  hot  and  dreary  loneliness  to  the  horizon. 
To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  aspect  of 
such  a  region  as  this,  it  may  l)e  well  to  explain 
that  a  desert  such  as  that  which  now  surrounded 
me  resembles  more  than  anything  else  a  dusty 
turnpike-road  in  England  on  a  hot  summer’s  day, 
extended  interminably  both  as  to  length  and 
breadth.  A  country  of  low  rounded  hills,  the 
surface  of  which  is  composed  entirely  of  gravel, 
dust,  and  stones,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  a  desert.  Yet,  although  parched 
and  dreary  in  the  extreme  from  their  vastness 
and  openness,  there  is  something  grand  and  sub¬ 
lime  in  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  these  burn¬ 
ing  plains ;  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins 
who  inhabit  them  are  seldom  content  to  remain 
long  in  the  narrow  enclosed  confines  of  cultivated 
land.  There  is  always  a  fresh  breeze  in  the 
desert,  except  when  the  terrible  hot  wind  blows ; 
and  the  air  is  more  elastic  and  pure  than  where 
vegetation  produces  exhalations,  which  in  all  hot 
climates  are  more  or  less  heavy  and  deleterious. 
The  air  of  the  desert  is  always  healthy,  and  no 
race  of  men  enjoy  a  greater  exemption  from 
weakness,  sickness,  and  disease  than  the  children 
of  the  desert,  who  pass  their  lives  in  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  search  of  the  scanty  herbage  on 
which  their  flocks  are  fed,  far  from  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  busy  cities,  and  free  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  wliich  grinds  down  the  half-starved  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt.* 

“  Whilst  from  my  elevated  position  I  looked 
out  on  my  left  upon  the  mighty  desert,  on  my 
right  how  different  was  the  scene  !  There  below 
my  feet  lay  the  convent  garden  in  all  the  fresh  lux¬ 
uriance  of  tropical  vegetation.  Tufts  upon  tufts 
of  waving  palms  overshadowed  the  immense  suc¬ 
culent  leaves  of  the  banana,  which  in  their  turn 
rose  out  of  thickets  of  the  pomegranate,  rich  with 
its  bright  green  leaves  and  its  blossoms  of  that 
beautiful  and  vivid  red  which  is  excelled  by  few 
even  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers  of  the  East. 
These  were  contrasted  with  the  deep  dark  green 
of  the  caroub  or  locust-tree ;  and  the  yellow  ap¬ 
ples  of  the  lotus  vied  with  the  clusters  of  green 
limes  with  their  sweet  white  flowers,  which  lux¬ 
uriated  in  a  climate  too  hot  and  sultry  for  the 
golden  fruit  of  the  orange,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Flowers  and  fair 
branches  exhaling  rich  perfume  and  bearing 
freshness  in  their  very  aspect  became  more  beau¬ 
tiful  from  their  contrast  to  the  dreary  arid  plains 
outside  the  convent  walls,  and  this  great  differ¬ 
ence  was  owing  solely  to  there  being  a  well  of 
water  in  this  spot  from  which  a  horse  or  mule 
was  constantly  employed  to  draw  the  fertilizing 


*  John  Abernethy  used  to  tell  his  scholars  that 
all  human  maladies  proceed  from  two  causes— 
and  fretting.  Mr.  Curzon  seems  to  agree  with  this 
theory,  by  which  our  great  surgeon’s  own  personal 
practice  was  not  regulated. 
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streams  which  nourished  the  teeming  vegetation 
of  this  monastic  garden. 

“  I  stood  gazing  and  moralizing  at  these  con¬ 
trasted  scenes  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  when 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  my  companions  and  my¬ 
self,  it  struck  me  that  we  also  were  somewhat 
remarkable  in  our  way.  First,  there  was  the  old 
blind  grey-bearded  abbot,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
surrounded  with  three  or  four  dark-robed  Coptic 
monks,  holding  in  their  hands  the  lighted  candles 
with  which  we  had  explored  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  oil-cellar ;  there  was  I,  dressed  in  the  long 
robes  of  a  merchant  of  the  East,  with  a  small 
book  in  the  breast  of  my  gown  and  a  big  one  un¬ 
der  each  arm  ;  and  there  were  my  servants  armed 
to  the  teeth  and  laden  with  old  books ;  and  one 
and  all  we  were  so  covered  with  dirt  and  wax 
from  top  to  toe,  that  we  looked  more  as  if  we  had 
been  up  tbe  chimney  than  like  quiet  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  researches.” — p.  93. 

This  ii  very  good.  Nor  can  we  pass  the 
subsequent  discovery  that  within  the  strong 
wall  of  these  Coptic  fathers  shelter  had 
been  found  for  the  remnant  of  an  Abyssinian 
brotherhood,  whose  own  monastery  far  off 
in  the  desert  had  been  sadly  mauled  by  cer¬ 
tain  Ishmaelites,  and  was  since  fallen  into 
utterly  desperate  dilapidation.  Every  spring 
these  guests  were  recruited  by  one  or  two 
Abyssinian  pilgrims  on  their  way  back  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  so  for  many  years  the  little 
stranger  community  had  pretty  nearly  kept 
up  its  original  muster.  His  ear  w^as  sud¬ 
denly  invaded  by  the  sound  of  a  psalmody 
different  in  character  from  that  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  choir,  and  accompanied  by  a  most  bar¬ 
barous  squeaking  and  grinding  of  hitherto 
unknown  hurdigurdies.  The  story  of  the 
siege,  the  rapine,  and  the  exile  was  told — 
and  when  the  Abyssinian  service  was  over, 
and  the  party  filed  out  of  their  little  chapel- 
of-ease  in  a  corner  of  the  court,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  took  place.  He  says : 

“  These  holy  brethren  were  as  black  as  crows ; 
tall,  thin,  ascetic-looking  men,  of  a  most  original 
aspect  and  costume.  1  have  seen  the  natives  of 
many  strange  nations,  both  before  and  since,  but 
1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  with  so  singular  a 
set  of  men,  so  completely  the  types  of  another 
age  and  of  a  state  of  things  the  opposite  to  Euro¬ 
pean,  as  these  Abyssinian  Eremites.  They  were 
black,  as  I  have  already  said,  which  is  not  the 
usual  complexion  of  the  natives  of  Habesh  ;  and 
they  were  all  clothed  in  tunics  of  wash-leather 
made,  they  told  me,  of  gazelle-skins.  This  gar¬ 
ment  came  down  to  their  knees,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  round  their  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle. 
Over  their  shoulders  they  had  a  strap  supporting 
a  case  like  a  cartridge-box,  of  thick  brown  leath¬ 
er,  containing  a  manuscript  book;  and  above  this 
they  wore  a  large  shapeless  cloak  or  toga,  of  the 
same  light  yellow  wash-leather  as  the  tunic ;  I 


do  not  think  that  they  wore  anything  on  the 
head,  but  this  I  do  not  distinctly  remember.  Their 
legs  were  bare,  and  they  had  no  other  clothing,  if 
I  may  except  a  profuse  smearing  of  grease  ;  for 
they  had  anointed  themselves  in  the  most  lavish 
manner,  not  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  but  with 
that  of  castor,  which,  however,  had  by  no  means 
the  effect  of  giving  them  a  cheerful  countenance; 
for  although  they  looked  exceedingly  slippery  and 
greasy,  they  seemed  to  be  an  austere  and  dismal 
set  of  fanatics,  true  disciples  of  the  great  Maca¬ 
rius,  the  founder  of  these  secluded  monasteries, 
and  excellently  calculated  to  figure  in  that  grim 
chorus  of  his  invention,  or  at  least  which  is  called 
after  his  name,  “  La  danse  Macabre,”  known  to 
us  by  the  appellation  of  the  Dance  of  Death. 

[  They  seemed  to  be  men  who  fasted  much  and 
feasted  little  ;  great  observers  were  they  of  vigils, 
of  penance,  of  pilgrimages,  and  midnight  masses ; 
eaters  of  bitter  herbs  for  conscience’  sake.  It 
was  such  men  as  these  who  lived  on  the  tops  of 
columns,  and  took  up  their  abodes  in  tombs,  and 
thought  it  was  a  sign  of  holiness  to  look  like  a 
wild  beast — that  it  was  wicked  to  bo  clean,  and 
superfluous  to  be  useful  in  this  world  ;  and  who 
did  evil  to  themselves  that  good  might  come. 
Poor  fellows !  they  meant  well,  and  knew  no  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  what  more  can  be  said  for  the  endeav¬ 
ors  of  the  best  men  ?” — pp.  94-96. 

Nevertheless,  these  black  and  odoriferous 
men  of  Habesh  could  do  what  their  Coptic 
hosts  could  not — “  they  could  all  read  flu¬ 
ently  out  of  their  own  books.”  (p.  98.) 
Their  kitchen  and  refectory  was  also  their 
library.  All  round  the  walls,  just  within 
arm’s  reach,  were  long  wooden  pegs,  and  on 
each  peg  hung  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
leathern  bags  above-mentioned,  some  square, 
some  oblong,  all  well  strapped  and  buckled. 
These  contained  the  Service-books,  Evange- 
listeria,  and  Hagiologies,  which  constituted 
the  library.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was 
a  hearth,  on  which  one  brother  was  busy 
with  the  lentile-soup.  The  table  was  ready 
for  dinner  close  by — that  is,  a  long  board  or 
tray  placed  flat  on  the  ground  ;  pots  and 
pans — a  very  few — garnished  low  shelves 
behind  the  cook ;  beneath  the  important 
pegs  long  spears,  and  also  some  long  pipes, 
rested  against  the  wall.  The  stranger,  if 
introduced  without  preface,  would  have  fan¬ 
cied  himself  in  the  guard-room  of  some  of 
Mehemet  Ali’s  irregulars,  surrounded  suita¬ 
bly  with  their  arms,  knapsacks,  and  car¬ 
tridge-boxes.  But  they  could  read,  and 
would  not  sell  their  books;  whereas  the 
blind  old  abbot  of  the  Copts  was,  as  previ¬ 
ously  set  down,  easily  seduced  by  a  second 
bottle  of  rosoglio ;  and  so  much  the  better, 
not  only  for  Parham  but  for  the  Museum. 

On  his  way  from  one  of  these  coenobia  to 
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another/ Mr.  Curzon  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  piloted  by  a  Mussulman  cobbler,  who 
vilipended  his  last,  addicted  himself  (like  so 
many  of  his  craft  here)  to  poetry,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  history  ; 
we  are  favored  with  this  very  desirable  speci¬ 
men  of  his  information  : 

“In  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  who,  by  the  virtue  of  his  cabalistic  seal, 
reigned  supreme  over  genii  as  well  as  men,  and 
who  could  speak  the  languages  of  animals  of  all 
kinds,  all  created  beings  were  subservient  to  his 
will.  Now  when  the  king  wanted  to  travel,  he 
made  use,  for  his  conveyance,  of  a  carpet  of  a 
square  form.  This  carpet  had  the  property  of 
extending  itself  to  a  sufficient  size  to  carry  a 
whole  army,  with  the  tents  and  baggage ;  but 
at  other  times  it  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  only 
large  enough  for  the  support  of  the  royal  throne, 
and  of  those  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Four  genii  of 
the  air  then  took  the  four  corners  of  the  carpet, 
and  carried  it  with  its  contents  wherever  King 
Solomon  desired.  Once  the  king  was  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  air,  carried  upon  his  throne  of  ivory  | 
over  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  poured  down  upon  his  head,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  protect  him  from  its  heat.  The 
fiery  beams  were  beginning  to  scorch  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  when  he  saw  a  flock  of  vultures  flying 
past.  ‘  Oh,  vultures !’  cried  King  Solomon, 

‘  come  and  fly  between  me  and  the  sun,  and 
make  a  shadow  with  your  wings  to  protect  me, 
for  its  rays  are  scorching  my  neck  and  face.’ 
But  the  vultures  answered,  and  said,  ‘  VVe  are 
flying  to  the  north,  and  your  face  is  turned  towards 
the  south.  We  desire  to  continue  on  our  way ; 
and  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king!  that  we  will 
not  turn  back  on  our  flight,  neither  will  we  fly 
above  your  throne  to  protect  you  from  the  sun,  al¬ 
though  its  rays  may  be  scorching  your  neck  and 
face.’  Then  King  Solomon  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  said,  ‘  Cursed  be  ye,  O  vultures ! — and  be¬ 
cause  you  will  not  obey  the  commands  of  your 
lord,  who  rules  over  the  whole  world,  the  feathers 
of  your  neck  shall  fall  off;  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  keenness 
of  the  wind,  and  the  beating  of  the  rain  shall  fall 
upon  your  rebellious  necks,  which  shall  not  be 
protected  with  feathers  like  the  necks  of  other 
birds.  And  whereas  you  have  hitherto  fared  deli¬ 
cately,  henceforward  ye  shall  eat  carrion  and  feed 
upon  offal ;  and  your  race  shall  be  impure  till  the 
end  of  the  world.’  And  it  was  done  unto  the  vul¬ 
tures  as  King  Solomon  had  said. 

“  Now  it  fell  out  that  there  W'as  a  flock  of 
hoopoes  flying  past ;  and  the  king  cried  out  to 
them,  and  said,  ‘  O  hoopoes !  come  and  fly  between 
me  and  the  sun,  that  I  may  be  protected  from  its 
rays  by  the  shadow  of  your  wings.’  Whereupon 
the  king  of  the  hoopoes  answered  and  said,  ‘  O 
King,  we  are  but  little  fowls,  and  we  are  not  able 
to  afford  much  shade;  but  we  will  gather  our  na¬ 
tion  together,  and  by  our  numbers  we  will  make 
up  for  our  small  size.’  So  the  hoopoes  gathered 
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together,  and  flying  in  a  cloud  over  the  throne  of 
the  King,  they  sheltered  him  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

“  When  the  journey  was  over,  and  King  Solo¬ 
mon  sat  upon  his  golden  throne,  in  his  palace  of 
ivory,  whereof  the  doors  were  emerald,  and  the 
windows  of  diamonds,  larger  even  than  the  dia¬ 
mond  of  Jemshid,  he  commanded  that  the  king  of 
the  hoopoes  should  stand  before  his  feet.  ‘  Now,’ 
said  King  Solomon,  ‘  for  the  service  that  thou  and 
thy  race  have  rendered,  and  the  obedience  thou 
hast  shown  to  the  king,  thy  lord  and  master,  what 
shall  be  done  unto  thee,  O  hoopoe  !  and  what  shall 
be  given  unto  the  hoopoes  of  thy  race,  for  a  me¬ 
morial  and  a  reward  ?’  Now  the  king  of  the 
hoopoes  was  confused  with  the  great  honor  of 
standing  before  the  feet  of  the  king  ;  and  making 
his  obeisance,  and  laying  his  right  claw  upon  his 
heart,  he  said,  ‘  O  King,  live  for  ever !  Let  a  day 
be  given  to  thy  servant  to  consider  with  his  queen 
and  councillors  what  it  shall  be  that  the  king  shall 
give  unto  us  for  a  reward.’  And  King  Solomon 
said,  ‘  Be  it  so.’  And  it  was  so. 

“  But  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  flew  away ;  and  he 
went  to  his  queen,  who  was  a  dainty  hen,  and  he 
told  her  what  had  happened,  and  he  desired  her 
advice  as  to  what  they  should  ask  of  the  king  for 
a  reward ;  and  they  called  together  his  council, 
and  they  sat  upon  a  tree,  and  they  each  of  them 
desired  a  different  thing.  Some  wished  for  a  long 
tail;  some  wished  for  blue  and  green  feathers; 
some  wished  to  be  as  large  as  ostriches ;  some 
wished  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another ;  and 
they  debated  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  but 
they  could  not  agree  together.  Then  the  queen 
took  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  apart  and  said  to  him, 

‘  My  dear  lord  and  husband,  listen  to  my  words ; 
and  as  we  have  preserved  the  head  of  king  Solo¬ 
mon,  let  us  ask  for  crowns  of  gold  on  our 
heads,  that  we  may  be  superior  to  all  other  birds.’ 
And  the  words  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses 
her  daughters  prevailed;  and  the  king  of  the 
hoopoes  presented  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Solomon,  and  desired  of  him  that  all  the  hoo|)oe8 
should  wear  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
Then  Solomon  said,  ‘  Hast  thou  considered  well 
what  it  is  thou  desirest  V  And  the  hoopoe  said,  ‘  I 
have  considered  well,  and  we  desire  to  have 
golden  crowns  upon  our  hcad.s.’  So  Solomon 
replied,  ‘  Crowns  of  gold  shall  ye  have :  but,  be¬ 
hold,  thou  art  a  foolish  bird  ;  and  when  the,  evil 
days  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  seest  the 
folly  of  thine  heart,  return  here  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  help.’  So  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  left 
the  presence  of  King  Solomon,  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  head.  And  all  the  hoopoes  had 
golden  crowns ;  and  they  were  exceeding  proud 
and  haughty.  Moreover,  they  went  down  by  the 
lakes  and  the  pools,  and  walked  by  the  margin  of 
the  water ;  that  they  might  admire  themselves  as 
it  were  in  a  glass.  And  the  queen  of  the  hoopoes 
gave  herself  airs,  and  sat  upon  a  twig ;  and  she 
refused  to  speak  to  the  merops  her  cousin,  and  the 
other  birds  who  had  been  her  friends,  because  they 
were  but  vulgar  birds,  and  she  wore  a  crown  of 
gold  upon  her  head. 

“  Now  there  was  a  certain  fowler  who  set  traps 
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for  birds ;  and  he  put  a  piece  of  a  broken  mirror  into 
his  trap,  and  a  h(X)poe  that  went  in  to  admire  itself 
was  caught.  And  the  fowler  looked  at  it,  and 
saw  the  shining  crown  upon  its  head ;  so  he 
wrung  off  its  head,  and  look  the  crown  to  Issa- 
char,  the  son  of  Jacob,  the  worker  in  metal,  and 
he  asked  him  what  it  was.  So  Issachar,  the  son 
of  Jacob,  said,  ‘  it  is  a  crown  of  brass.’  And  he 
gave  the  fowler  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  for  it,  and 
desired  him,  if  ho  found  any  more,  to  bring  them 
to  him,  and  to  tell  no  man  thereof.  So  the  fowler 
caught  some  more  hoopoes  and  sold  their  crowns 
to  Issachar,  the  son  of  Jacob :  until  one  day  he 
met  another  man  who  was  a  jeweller,  and  he 
showed  him  several  of  the  hoopoes’  crowns. 
Whereupon  the  jeweller  told  him  that  they  were 
of  pure  gold  ;  and  he  gave  tlie  fowler  a  talent  of 
gold  for  four  of  them. 

“  Now  when  the  value  of  these  crowns  was 
known,  the  fame  of  them  got  abroad,  and  in  all 
the  land  of  Israel  was  heard  the  twang  of  bows 
and  the  whirling  of  slings  ;  bird-lime  was  made  in 
every  town ;  and  the  price  of  traps  rose  in  the 
market,  so  that  the  fortunes  of  the  trap-makers 
increased.  Not  a  hoopoe  could  show  its  head  but 
it  was  slain  or  taken  captive,  and  the  days  of  the 
hoopoes  were  numbered.  Then  their  minds  were 
filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  and  before  long 
few  were  left  to  bewail  their  cruel  destiny.  At 
last,  flying  by  stealth  through  the  most  unfre¬ 
quented  places,  the  unhappy  king  of  the  hoopoes 
went  to  the  court  of  King  Solomon,  and  stood 
again  before  the  steps  of  the  golden  throne,  and 
with  tears  and  groans  related  the  misfortunes  that 
had  happened  to  his  race. 

“  So  King  Solomon  looked  kindly  upon  the  king 
of  the  hoopoes,  and  said  unto  him,  ‘  Behold,  did  I 
not  warn  thee  of  thy  folly  in  desiring  to  have 
crowns  of  gold  ?  Vanity  and  pride  have  been  thy 
ruin.  But  now,  that  a  memorial  may  remain  of 
the  service  which  thou  didst  render  unto  me,  your 
crowns  of  gold  shall  be  changed  into  crowns  of 
feathers,  that  ye  may  walk  unharmed  upon  the 
earth.’  Now  when  the  fowlers  saw  that  the 
hoopoes  no  longer  wore  crowns  of  gold  upon 
their  heads,  they  ceased  from  the  persecution  of 
their  race ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  family  of 
the  hoopoes  have  flourished  and  increased,  and 
have  continued  in  peace  even  to  the  present  day.” 
— p.  152. 

Mr.  Curzon,  having  finished  his  first  visita- 
tion  of  the  Natron  monkeries  (for  he  was 
there  again  in  1838),  made  his  way  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence,  via  Sinai,  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  he  wished  t9  be  present  at  the 
grand  ceremonies  at  Easter,  lie  says,  in 
reference  to  all  this  part  of  his  travels — 

“  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  almost  sufficed 
us  for  a  guide-book  in  these  sacred  regions,  we 
had  several  books  of  travels  with  us,  and  I  was 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  old  Maundrell’s  nar¬ 
rative  over  all  the  others,  for  he  tells  us  plainly  and 
clearly  what  he  saw,  whilst  other  travellers  so  en¬ 
cumber  their  narratives  with  opinions  and  disqui 


sitions,  that  instead  of  describing  the  country,  they 
describe  only  what  they  think  about  it ;  and  thus 
little  real  information  as  to  what  there  was  to  be 
seen  or  done  could  be  gleaned  from  these  works, 
eloquent  and  w’ell  w'ritten  as  many  of  them  are  ; 
and  we  continually  returned  to  Maundrell’s  homely 
pages  for  a  good  plain  account  of  what  we  wished 
to  know.” — p.  193. 

The  chapters  on  Palestine  are  among  the 
best  in  the  volume — without  bigotry,  without 
extravagance — a  fair  honest  picture,  including 
several  touches  (to  us)  of  novelty.  In  a  volume 
dedicated  mainly  to  a  particular  taste  and 
pursuit,  such  as  Mr.  Curzon’s,  it  would  in 
fact  have  been  irreverent  to  expatiate  on  the 
feelings  that  give  the  chief  color  to  Lord 
Lindsay’s  touching  and  pathetic  portraitures 
of  the  same  scenery,  and  intermingle  largely 
and  gracefully  in  the  corresponding  chapters 
of  “  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  but  the 
genuine  feeling  is  here,  and  you  are  made  to 
sympathize  with  its  depth,  even  where  the 
writer  seems  most  desirous  of  concealing  it. 
Of  Jerusalem,  he  says,  the  inhabitants,  being 
of  motley  races,  and  tongues,  and  creeds, 
inwardly  despise  each  other  on  the  score  of 
heterodoxy  ;  but  still — 

“  As  the  Christians  are  very  numerous,  there 
reigns  among  the  whole  no  small  degree  of  com¬ 
plaisance,  as  well  as  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
in  matters  of  business,  amusement,  and  even  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  Mussulmans,  for  instance,  pray  in  all 
the  holy  places  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  except  the  tomb  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  sanctity  of  which  they  do  not 
acknowledge,  for  they  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  die,  but  that  he  ascended  alive  into  heaven, 
leaving  the  likeness  of  his  face  to  Judas,  who  was 
condemned  to  die  for  him ;  and  that  as  Judas  was 
crucified,  it  was  his  body,  and  not  that  of  Jesus, 
which  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Mussulmans  do  not  perform  any 
act  of  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  they  ridicule  the  Christians  who  visit  and 
revere  it. 

“  The  Jews — the  ‘  children  of  the  kingdom’ — 
have  been  cast  out,  and  many  have  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west  to  occupy  their  place  in  the  deso¬ 
late  land  promised  to  their  fathers.  Their  quarter 
is  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  Temple  and 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zion.  Many  are  rich,  but  they 
are  careful  to  conceal  their  wealth  from  the  jealous 
eyes  of  their  Mohammedan  rulers,  lest  they  should 
be  subjected  to  extortion. 

“  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  who  are  born 
in  Jerusalem  are  of  a  totally  different  caste  from 
those  we  see  in  Europe.  Here  they  are  a  fair 
race,  very  lightly  made,  and  particularly  effemin¬ 
ate  in  manner ;  the  young  men  wear  a  lock  of 
long  hair  on  each  side  of  the  face,  which,  with 
their  flowing  silk  robes,  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  women.  The  Jews  of  both  sexes  are  exceedingly 
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fond  of  dress ;  and  although  they  assume  a  dirty 
and  squalid  appearance  when  they  walk  abroad, 
in  their  own  houses  they  are  to  he  seen  clothed  in 
costly  furs  and  the  richest  silks  of  Damascus. 
The  women  are  covered  with  gold,  and  dressed  in 
brocades  stiff  with  embroidery.  Some  of  them 
are  beautiful ;  and  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years 
old,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a  rich  old 
rabbi,  was  the  prettiest  little  creature  I  ever  saw ; 
her  skin  was  whiter  than  ivory,  and  her  hair, 
which  was  as  black  as  jet,  and  was  plaited  with 
strings  of  sequins,  fell  in  tresses  nearly  to  the 
ground.  She  was  of  a  Spanish  family,  and  the 
language  usually  spoken  by  the  Jews  among 
themselves  is  Spanish.  The  house  of  Rabbi 

A - ,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  answered 

exactly  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  description  of  the 
dwelling  of  Isaac  of  York.  The  outside  and  the 
court-yard  indicated  nothing  but  poverty  and  neg¬ 
lect  ;  but  on  entering  I  was  surprised  at  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  furniture.  One  room  had  a  silver 
chandelier,  and  a  great  quantity  of  embossed 
plate  was  displayed  on  the  top  of  the  polished  cup¬ 
boards.  Some  of  the  windows  were  filled  with 
painted  glass ;  and  the  members  of  the  family, 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  were  seated  on 
divans  of  Damascus  brocade.  The  Rabbi’s  little 
son  was  so  covered  with  charms  in  gold  cases  to 
keep  off  the  evil  eye,  that  he  jingled  Tike  a  chime 
of  bells  when  he  walked  along. 

“  The  Jewish  religion  is  now  so  much  encum¬ 
bered  with  superstition  and  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  Bible  in  the  Talmud,  that  little 
of  the  original  creed  remains.  They  interpret 
all  the  words  of  Scripture  literally,  and  this  leads 
them  into  most  absurd  mistakes.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  of  the  Passover  I  went  into  the 
synagogue  under  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and 
found  it  crowded  to  the  very  door ;  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  standing  up,  with  large  white  shawls 
over  their  heads  with  the  fringes  which  they  were 
commanded  to  wear  by  the  Jewish  law.  They 
were  reading  the  Psalms,  and  after  I  had  been 
there  a  short  time  all  the  people  began  to  hop  ] 
about  and  to  shake  their  heads  and  limbs  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner;  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  was  in  motion  from  the  priest,  who  was 
dancing  in  the  reading-desk,  to  the  porter  who 
capered  at  the  door.  All  this  was  in  consequence 
of  a  verse  in  the  35th  Psalm,  which  says,  ‘  All 
my  bones  shall  sav,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto 
thee?”’— pp.  185-188. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Curzon,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
at  that  time  in  full  sway  over  all  Syria,  had 
also  the  curiosity  to  make  the  pilgrimage  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  1834;  and  his 
courtesy  aflforded  every  facility  for  seeing 
the  shows  of  the  season  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  portent  of  the  Holy  Fire  was 
timed  to  suit  the  Pasha’s  convenience,  and 
he  gratified  Mr.  Curzon  with  a  cushion  in  the 
reserved  gallery.  As  soon  as  the  great 
Turk  was  comfortable  in  his  corner,  the  two 
Patriarchs,  who  once  in  the  year  condescend 
to  act  in  the  same  piece,  performed  the  mir¬ 


acle,  and  the  church  was  instantly  a  scene  of 
the  most  hideous  tumult :  hundreds  of  the 
pilgrims,  from  every  quarter — Greek,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Copt,  and  Abyssinian — rushing  pell- 
mell  to  light  their  lamps,  with  which  all 
come  provided,  at  the  holy  flame  just  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven  at  the  prayer  of  those 
most  reverend  personages.  Old  Maundrell 
stands  the  test  here  as  elsewhere.  “  The 
two  miracle  mongers,”  quoth  he,  “  had  not 
been  above  a  minute  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
when  the  glimmering  of  the  holy  tire  was 
seen,  or  imagined  to  appear :  and  certainly 
Bedlam  never  witnessed  such  an  unruly 
transport  as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at 
that  sight.”  But  though  there  alwavs  is 
great  disturbance,  and  serious  accidents  have 
often  occurred,  the  miracle  of  1834  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  horrors  on  a  scale  wholly  unex¬ 
ampled  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  for  a  scene 
so  monstrous  we  have  the  complete  and  liv¬ 
ing  evidence  of  an  English  gentleman : 

“  Soon  you  saw  the  lights  increasing  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  every  one  having  lit  his  candle  from  the 
holy  flame  :  the  chapels,  the  galleries,  and  every 
corner  where  a  candle  could  possibly  be  displayed, 
immediately  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  in  their  frenzy,  put  the  bunches  of  lighted 
tapers  to  their  faces,  hands,  and  breasts,  to  purify 
themselves  from  their  sins . The  Patri¬ 

arch  was  carried  out  of  the  sepulchre  in  triumph, 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  he  had  deceived, 
amid  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  joy  which  re¬ 
sounded  from  every  nook  of  the  immense  pile  of 
buildings.  As  he  appeared  in  a  fainting  state,  I 
supposed  that  he  was  ill ;  but  1  found  that  it  is  the 
uniform  custom  on  these  occasions  to  fain  insen¬ 
sibility,  that  the  pilgrims  may  imagine  he  is  over¬ 
come  with  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose 
immediate  presence  they  believe  him  to  have  re¬ 
turned. 

“  In  a  short  time  the  smoke  of  the  candles  ob¬ 
scured  everj’thing  in  the  place,  and  I  could  see  it 
rolling  in  great  volumes  out  at  the  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  dome.  The  smell  was  terrible; 
and  three  unhappy  wretches,  overcome  by  heat 
and  bad  air,  fell  from  the  upper  range  of  galleries, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  heads  of  the 
people  below.  One  poor  Armenian  lady,  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  died  where  she  sat,  of  heat, 
thirst,  and  fatigue. 

“  After  a  while,  \\4en  he  had  seen  all  that  was 
to  be  seen,  Ibrahim  Pasha  got  up  and  went  away, 
his  numerous  guards  making  a  line  for  him  by 
main  force  through  the  dense  mass  of  people 
which  filled  the  body  of  the  church.  As  the 
crowd  was  so  immense,  we  waited  lor  a  little 
while,  and  then  set  out  altogether  to  return  to 
our  convent.  I  went  first,  and  my  friends  fol¬ 
lowed  me,  the  soldiers  making  way  for  us  across 
the  church.  I  got  as  far  as  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  is  said  to  have  stood  during  the  crucifixion, 
when  I  saw  a  number  of  people  lying  one  on 
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another  all  about  this  part  of  the  church,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  towards  the  door.  I  made  my 
way  between  them  as  well  as  I  could,  till  they 
were  so  thick  that  there  was  actually  a  great 
heap  of  bodies  on  which  I  trod.  It  then  sud¬ 
denly  struck  me  they  were  all  dead  !  I  had  not 
perceived  this  at  first,  for  I  thought  they  were 
only  very  much  fatigued  with  the  ceremonies  and 
had  lain  down  to  rest  themselves  there ;  but  when 
I  came  to  so  great  a  heap  of  bodies  I  looked  down 
at  them,  and  saw  that  sharp,  hard  appearance  of 
the  face  w’hich  is  never  to  be  mistaken.  Many  of 
them  were  quite  black  with  suffocation,  and  far¬ 
ther  on  were  others  all  bloody  and  covered  with 
the  brains  and  entrails  of  those  who  had  been 
trodden  to  pieces  by  the  crow’d. 

“  At  this  time  there  was  no  crowd  in  this  part 
of  the  church;  but  a  little  farther  on,  round  the 
corner  towards  the  great  door,  the  people,  who 
were  quite  panic-struck,  continued  to  press  for- 
w’ard,  and  every  one  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
escape.  The  guards  outside,  frightened  at  the 
rush  from  within,  thought  that  the  Christians 
wished  to  attack  them,  and  the  confusion  soon 
grew  into  a  battle.  The  soldiers  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets  killed  numbers  of  fainting  wretches,  and  the 
walls  were  spattered  with  blood  and  brains  of 
men  who  had  been  felled,  like  o.xen,  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  the  soldiers’  muskets.  Every  one  struggled 
to  defend  himself,  or  to  get  away,  and  all  who  fell 
were  immediately  trampled  to  death  by  the  rest. 
So  desperate  and  savage  did  the  fight  become, 
that  even  the  panic-struck  pilgrims  appear  at  last 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  destruction  of 
each  other  than  desirous  to  save  themselves. 

“  For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  dan¬ 
ger,  I  had  cried  out  to  my  companions  to  turn  back, 
which  they  had  done ;  but  I  myself  was  carried  on 
by  the  press  till  I  came  near  the  door,  Where  all 
were  fighting  for  their  lives.  Here,  seeing  cer¬ 
tain  destruction  before  me,  I  made  every  endea¬ 
vor  to  get  back.  An  officer  of  the  Pasha’s,  who 
bv  his  star  was  a  colonel  or  bin  bashee,  equally 
alarmed  with  myself,  was  also  trying  to  return : 
he  caught  hold  of  my  cloak,  or  boumouse,  and 
pulled  me  down  on  the  body  of  an  old  man  who 
was  breathing  out  his  last  sigh.  As  the  officer 
was  pressing  me  to  the  ground  we  wrestled  to¬ 
gether  among  the  dying  and  the  dead  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  I  struggled  with  this  man  till 
I  pulled  him  down,  and  happily  got  again  upon 
my  legs — (I  afterwards  found  that  he  never  rose 
again) — and  scrambling  over  a  pile  of  corpses,  I 
made  my  way  back  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
where  I  found  my  friends,  and  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  sacristy  of  the  Catholics,  and  thence 
the  room  which  had  been  assigned  to  us  by  the 
monks.  The  dead  were  lying  in  heaps,  even 
upon  the  stone  of  unction ;  and  I  saw  full  four 
hundred  wretched  people,  dead  and  living,  heaped 
promiscuously  one  upon  another,  in  some  places 
above  five  feet  high.  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  left  the 
church  only  a  few  minutes  before  me,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  he  was  so  pressed 
upon  by  the  crowd  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  said 
attacked  by  several  of  them,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertions  of  his  suite,  several  of 
whom  were  killed,  that  he  gained  the  outer  court 


He  fainted  more  than  once  in  the  struggle,  and 
I  was  told  that  some  of  his  attendants  at  last  had 
to  cut  a  way  for  him  with  their  swords  through 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  frantic  pilgrims.  He  re¬ 
mained  outside,  giving  orders  for  the  removal  of 
the  corpses,  and  making  his  men  dr&g  out  the 
bodies  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  still  alive  from 
the  heaps  of  the  dead.  He  sent  word  to  us  to 
remain  in  the  convent  till  all  the  bodies  had  been 
removed,  and  that  when  we  could  come  out  in 
safety  he  would  again  send  to  us. 

“  We  stayed  in  our  room  two  hours  before  we 
ventured  to  make  another  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  scene  of  horror ;  and  then,  walking  close  to¬ 
gether,  with  all  our  servants  round  us,  we  made 
a  bold  push,  and  got  out  of  the  door  of  the  church. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  bodies  were  removed  ; 
but  tw’enty  or  thirty  were  still  lying  in  distorted 
attitudes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary;  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  clothes,  turbans,  shoes,  and  handker¬ 
chiefs,  clotted  with  blood  and  dirt,  were  strewed 
all  over  the  pavement. 

“  In  the  court  in  the  front  of  the  church  the 
sight  was  pitiable ;  mothers  w'eeping  over  their 
children — the  sons  bending  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  fathers — and  one  poor  woman  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  hand  of  her  husband,  w'hose  body  was 
fearfully  mangled.  Most  of  the  sufferers  were 
pilgrims  and  strangers.  The  Pasha  was  greatly 
moved  by  this  scene  of  woe ;  and  he  again  and 
again  commandtHl  his  officers  to  give  the  poor 
people  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  very 
many  by  his  humane  efforts  were  rescued  from 
death. 

“  I  was  much  struck  by  the  sight  of  two  old 
men  with  white  beards,  who  had  been  seeking  for 
each  other  among  the  dead  ;  they  met  as  I  was 
passing  by,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  them  kiss 
and  shake  hands,  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
having  escaped  from  death. 

“  VVhen  the  bodies  were  removed,  many  were 
discovered  standing  upright,  quite  dead ;  and  near 
the  church  door  one  of  the  soldiers  was  found 
thus  standing,  with  his  musket  shouldered,  among 
the  bodies,  which  reached  nearly  as  high  as  his 
head ;  this  was  in  a  corner  near  the  great  door  on 
the  right  side  as  you  come  in.  It  seems  that  this 
door  had  been  shut,  so  that  many  who  stood  near 
it  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd  ;  and  when  it  was 
opened,  the  rush  was  so  great  that  numbers  were 
thrown  down  and  never  rose  again,  being  tram¬ 
pled  to  death  by  the  press  behind  them.  The 
whole  court  before  the  entrance  of  the  church 
was  covered  with  bodies  laid  in  rows,  by  the 
Pasha’s  orders,  so  that  their  friends  might  find 
them  and  carry  them  away.  As  we  walked  home 
we  saw  numbers  of  people  carried  out,  some  dead, 
some  horribly  wounded  and  in  a  dying  state,  for 
thev  had  fought  with  their  heavy  silver  inkstands 
and  daggers.” — p.  214.  ' 

The  description  of  the  moaning  and  la¬ 
menting  of  the  ensuing  night,  with  the  rows 
of  dead  people  stretched  on  the  pavement 
of  the  court  under  the  traveller’s  window,  is 
very  striking ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  his 
interview  next  day  with  Ibrahim  Pasha : 
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“The  conversation  turned  naturally  on  the 
blasphemous  impositions  of  the  Greek  and  Arme¬ 
nian  patriarchs,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  worldly 
gain,  had  deluded  their  ignorant  followers  with 
the  performance  of  a  trick  in  relighting  the  can¬ 
dles  which*  had  been  extinguished  on  Good  Friday 
with  tire  which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  sent 
down  from  heaven  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 
The  Pasha  was  quite  aware  of  the  evident  ab¬ 
surdity  which  I  brought  to  his  notice,  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  Christian  miracle  being  put  off  for 
some  time,  and  being  kept  in  waiting  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  Mohammedan  prince.  It  was  debated 
what  punishment  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  Greek 
patriarch  for  the  misfortunes  which  had  been  the 
consequence  of  his  jugglery,  and  a  number  of 
the  purses  which  he  had  received  from  the  un¬ 
lucky  pilgrims  passed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Pasha’s 
treasury.  I  was  sorry  that  the  falsity  of  this 
imposture  was  not  publicly  exposed,  as  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  of  so  doing.  It  seems  wonder¬ 
ful  that  so  barefaced  a  trick  should  continue  to  be 
practised  every  year  in  these  enlightened  times ; 
but  it  has  itjj  parallel  in  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
which  is  still  liquefied  whenever  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  exhibition  of  that  astonishing  act  of 
priestly  impertinence.  If  Ibrahim  Pasha  had 
neen  a  Christian,  probably  this  would  have  been 
the  last  Easter  of  the  lighting  of  the  holy  fire; 
but  from  the  fact  of  his  religion  being  opposed  to 
that  of  the  monks,  he  could  not  fi)llow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  having  put  a  stop  to  some 
clumsy  imposition  which  was  at  that  time  bring¬ 
ing  scandal  on  the  Church,  a  paper  was  found 
nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  sacred  edifice  the  day 
afterwards,  on  which  the  words  were  read — 

‘  De  part  du  roi,  defense  a  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu.’ 

The  interference  of  a  Mohammedan  in  such  a 
case  as  this  would  only  have  been  held  as  another 
persecution  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  miracle  of 
the  holy  fire  has  continued  to  be  exhibited  every 
year  with  great  applause,  and  luckily  without  the 
unfortunate  results  which  accompanied  it  on  this 
occasion.” — p.  221. 

Mr.  Curzon’s  colloquy  with  the  Pasha 
touching  the  annual  manifestation  of  holy 
fire  will  not,  we  suppose,  excite  any  very 
grave  criticism  among  our  still  adhesive 
presbyters  of  the  Littlemore  persuasion  ;  for 
the  Oriental  Churches  being,  like  our  own, 
in  a  state  of  schism,  the  gift  of  miracles 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  passed  from 
their  succession  also.  But  his  allusion  to  the 
affair  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples  must,  we 
apprehend,  expose  our  author  to  severe  an¬ 
imadversion;  and  indeed,  if  he  has  ever 
indulged  any  ambition  of  representing  his 
Alma  Mater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
need  hardly  hesitate  to  advise  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  such  aspirations.  He  would 
at  all  events  have  to  encounter  the  steadiest 
hostility  of  that  section  of  academicians  who 


approved  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, 
and  are  now  enjoying  with  edification  the 
“Letters  and  Journals”  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  describes  himself  on  his 
title-page  as  “  John  Thomas  Allies,  A.  M., 
Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon  for  this  Rec¬ 
tor — besides  an  elaborate  argument  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  reinstitution 
of  monastic  bodies  among  ourselves,  accom¬ 
panied  with  very  dolorous  lamentations  over 
the  helplessness  under  which  our  condition 
must  continue  until  we  shall  have  resumed 
the  practice  of  invoking  the  intercession  of 
the  saints,  and  formally  reunited  ourselves 
to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter — is  at  all  due 
pains  to  exhibit  not  only  his  own  entire  be¬ 
lief,  but  that  of  his  two  fellow-travellers 
(both  also  clergymen  in  English  orders),  in 
those  very  recent  miracles  of  the  Sister 
Ecshitica  and  the  Sister  Addolorata,  the 
previous  attesUition  whereof  by  “an  en¬ 
lightened  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  of  our 
age”  had  surprised  the  judicial  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Plutarch  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  ; 
nay,  Mr.  Allies  and  his  friends  appear  to 
vouch  with  equal  confidence  for  two  miracu¬ 
lous  cures,  effected  in  the  summer  of  1848 
at  Paris,  which  city  they  revisited  very  soon 
afterwards  ;  namely,  the  instant  recovery  of 
sight  by  one  female,  and  the  instant  removal 
of  a  distortion  of  the  spine,  which  had  made 
another,  during  several  years,  a  miserable, 
bed-ridden  cripple,  in  virtue  of  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on  his  anni¬ 
versary  festival,  with  the  aid,  in  one  of  the 
Ciises,  of  a  thread  from  the  vestment  of  that 
saint,  swallowed  in  a  glass  of  water.f  If, 
as  these  pious  writers  evidently  believe,  the 
gift  of  miracles  was  granted  for  ever  to  the 
Church  Catholic,  how  can  they  hesitate  to 
act  upon  the  corollary  that  no  ecclesiastical 
body  which  neither  exercises  that  gift  nor 
claims  it  can  be  a  living  member  of  the 
Church  Catholic?  Upon  what  principle  can 
such  men  consent  to  eat  the  bread  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  A.  D.  1849?  Upon  what 
principle,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  dis¬ 
cipline  in  our  system,  are  they  allowed  to 
eat  it  ?  We  cannot  answer  these  questions  ; 
but  we  think  we  may  answer  for  their  indig¬ 
nation  at  Mr.  Curzon’s  scepticism  in  re  Sancti 
Januarii — as  also  at  the  satisfaction  where¬ 
with  he  reports  that  the  Greek  priests, 
“like  Protestants,”  always  speak  of  the  holy 
table  (ayia  Tpa-n's^a),  never  of  the  altar! 

*  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  post  8vo.,  1849. 

f  Madame  de  Sevigny,  who  knew  this  saint  well, 
says,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  that  he  was  an  agree¬ 
able  man — only  he  cheated  at  cards. 
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We  beg  pardon  for  this  digression.  Let 
us  change  the  scene.  Being  at  Corfu,  one 
October,  our  author  conceived  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  beat  for  his  favorite  srame  araonff  the 

^  o  o 

monastic  coverts  of  the  adjoining  main-land  ; 
and  though  the  accomplished  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  no  doubt  that  his  object 
was  snipe-shooting,  advised  him  to  restrain 
his  propensities,  inasmuch  as  some  “  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  rebellion,  or  general  election,  or 
something  of  the  sort  was  going  on,”  and 
robbery  and  murder  must  be  more  than  com¬ 
monly  in  fashion,  the  enthusiastic  sportsman 
w'ould  persist.  For  which  he  thus  renders 
his  reason : 

« 

“  The  Albanians  are  great  dandies  about  their 
arms :  the  scabbard  of  their  yataghan,  and  the 
stocks  of  their  pistols,  are  almost  always  of  silver, 
as  well  as  their  three  or  four  little  cartridge-boxes, 
which  are  frequently  gilt,  and  sometimes  set  with 
garnets  and  coral ;  an  Albanian  is  therefore  worth 
shooting,  even  if  he  is  not  of  another  way  of 
thinking  from  the  gentleman  who  shoots  him.  As 
I  understood,  however,  that  they  did  not  shoot  so 
much  at  Franks,  because  they  usually  have  little 
about  them  worth  taking,  and  are  not  good  to  eat, 
Iconceived  that  1  should  not  run  any  great  risk ; 
and  I  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  be  thwarted  in 
my  intention  of  exploring  some  of  the  monasteries 
of  that  country.  There  is  another  reason  also 
why  Franks  arc  seldom  molested  in  the  East : 
every  Arab  or  Albanian  knows  that  if  a  Frank 
has  a  gun  in  his  hand,  which  he  generally  has, 
there  are  two  probabilities,  amounting  almost  to 
certainties,  with  respect  to  that  weapon.  One  is, 
that  it  is  loaded;  and  the  other  that,  if  the  trigger 
is  pulled,  there  is  a  considerable  chance  of  its 
going  off.  Now,  these  are  circumstances  which 
apply  in  a  much  slighter  degree  to  the  magazine 
of  small  arms  w’hich  he  carries  about  his  own 
person.  But,  beyond  all  this,  when  a  Frank  is 
shot  tiierc  is  such  a  disturbance  made  about  it ! 
Consuls  write  letters — pashas  are  stirred  up — 
guards,  kavvasses,  and  tatars  gallop  like  mad 
about  the  country,  and  fire  pistols  in  the  air,  and 
live  at  free  quarters  in  the  villages;  the  marderer 
is  sought  for  everywhere,  and  he,  or  somebody 
else,  is  hanged  to  please  the  consul ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  population  are  beaten  with  thick 
sticks  ad  libitum.  All  this  is  extremely  disagree¬ 
able,  and  therefore  we  are  seldom  shot  at,  the 
pastime  being  too  dearly  paid  for. 

“  The  last  Frank  whom  I  heard  of  as  having 
been  killed  in  Albania  was  a  German,  who  was 
studying  botany.  lie  rejoiced  in  a  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  and  wandered  about  alone,  picking 
up  herbs  and  flowers  on  the  mountains,  w'hich  he 
put  carefully  into  a  tin  box.  lie  continued  un¬ 
molested  for  some  time,  the  universal  opinion 
being  that  he  was  a  powerful  magician,  and  that 
the  herbs  he  was  always  gathering  would  enable 
him  to  wither  up  his  enemies  by  some  dreadful 
charm,  and  also  to  detect  every  danger  which 
menaced  him.  Two  or  three  Albanians  had 


watched  him  for  several  days,  hiding  themselves 
carefully  behind  the  rocks  whenever  the  philoso¬ 
pher  turned  towards  them  ;  and  at  last  one  of  the 
gang,  commending  himself  to  all  his  saints, 
rested  his  long  gun  upon  a  stone,  and  shot  the 
German  through  the  body.  The  poor  man  rolled 
over,  but  the  Albanian  did  not  venture  from  his 
hiding-place  until  ho  had  loaded  his  gun  again, 
and  then,  after  sundry  precautions,  he  came  out, 
keeping  his  eye  upon  the  body,  and  with  his 
friends  behind  him  to  defend  him*  in  case  of  need. 
The  botanizer,  however,  was  dead  enough ;  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  Albanians  was  extreme 
when  they  found  that  his  buttons  were  not  gold, 
for  it  w’as  the  supposed  value  of  these  ornaments 
that  had  incited  them  to  the  deed.” — p.  238. 

The  stanch  book-hunter,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  excursion  appears  to  have 
been  more  fruitful  of  adventures,  though  not 
of  folios,  than  any  other  in  his  tablets.  Of 
the  lighter  variety  of  his  experiences,  w  e  can 
afford  only  one  small  glimpse :  scene,  Para- 
mathia : 

“  On  inquiring  for  the  person  to  w’hom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  I  found  he  was  a  shop¬ 
keeper  who  sold  cloth  in  the  bazaar.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  his  shop,  and  found  him  sitting 
among  his  merchandise.  When  he  had  read  the 
letter  he  was  very  civil,  and,  shutting  up  his  shop, 
walked  on  before  us  to  show  me  the  way  to  his 
house.  It  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  best 
room  was  immediately  given  up  to  me,  two  old 
ladies  and  three  or  four  young  ones  being  turned 
out  in  a  most  summary  manner.  One  or  two  of 
the  girls  were  very  pretty,  and  they  all  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attentions  to  their  guest,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  with  great  curiosity,  and  perpetually 
peeping  at  me  through  the  curtain  which  hung 
over  the  door,  and  running  away  when  they 
thought  they  were  observed. 

“  The  prettiest  of  these  damsels  had  only  been 
married  a  short  time;  who  her  husband  was,  or 
where  he  lived,  I  could  not  make  out,  but  she 
amused  mo  by  her  anxiety  to  display  her  smart, 
new  clothes,  ^he  went  and  put  on  a  new'  capote, 
a  sort  of  white  frock  coat,  without  sleeves,  em¬ 
broidered  in  bright  colors  down  the  seams,  which 
showed  her  figure  to  advantage;  and  then  she 
took  it  off  again,  and  put  on  another  garment, 
giving  me  ample  opportunity  of  admiring  its 
effect.  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  admiration 
in  bad  Greek,  whicli,  how’cver,  the  fair  Albanian 
appeared  to  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
She  kindly  corrected  some  of  my  sentences,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  1  should  have  improved  rapidly 
under  her  care,  if  she  had  not  ahvays  run  away 
whenever  she  heard  any  one  creaking  about  on 
the  rickety  boards  of  the  anteroom  and  staircase. 
The  other  ladies,  who  were  settling  themselves 
in  a  large  gaunt  room  close  by,  kept  up  an  in¬ 
terminable  clatter,  and  displayed  such  unbounded 
powers  of  conversation,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
that  any  one  of  them  could  hear  what  all  the 
others  said ;  till  at  last  the  master  of  the  house 
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Came  up  again,  and  then  there  was  a  lull.” — p. 
243. 

His  intercourse  with  the  Patriots,  or 
Klephts,  was  frequent,  and  is  described  with 
special  liveliness..  We  again  confine  ourselves 
to  one  specimen.  Mahomed  Pasha,  Vizier 
of  Janina,  gave  him  a  circular  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  chief  persons  in  all  towns 
of  the  interior.  Entering  Messovo,  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  place  of  steady  loyalty,  the 
hatred  and  terror  of  the  new  Anti-Turklaw 
League,  he  cantered  confidently  up  the 
street  till  he  reached  a  considerable  com¬ 
pany  of  the  aristocracy  seated  with  their 
pipes  under  an  awning  by  a  fountain,  and, 
producing  the  Pasha’s  document,  requested 
to  be  informed  of  the  name  and  whereabouts 
of  “  the  chief  person  in  this  town.”  A 
most  portly  gentleman,  splendidly  clad  in 
red  velvet,  and  with  a  bazaar  of  beautiful 
daggers  and  pistols  about  his  belts,  took  the 
rescript  with  polite  alacrity,  and,  having  read 
it,  asked  the  others  with  a  condescending 
smile  if  there  could  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
the  right  man ;  to  which  receiving  the  ex¬ 
pected  answer,  he  immediately  tore  oflf  a 
scrap  of  the  Vizier’s  paper,  scribbled  there¬ 
upon  some  Romaic  hieroglyphics,  and,  hand¬ 
ing  it  back,  bade  him  go  on  and  prosper ; 
the  Milordos  Inglesis  need  only  give  that 
billet  to  the  first  soldiers  he  met  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Pindus,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  would  at  once  constitute  themselves  a 
guard  for  his  Excellency’s  protection,  and 
see  him  safe  to  the  famous  monasteries  of 
Meteora.  Thus  fortified,  Milordos  pursued 
his  journey  for  a  few  hours  among  rough 
hills  and  thick  box-groves : 

“  This  path  continued  for  some  distance  until 
we  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  ledge  so 
narrow  that  two  horses  could  not  go  abreast. 
Here,  as  I  was  riding  quietly  along,  I  heard  an 
exclamation  in  front  of  “  Robbers  !  robbers !”  and 
sure  enough,  out  of  one  of  the  thickets  of  box- 
trees  there  advanced  three  or  four  bright  gun- 
barrels,  which  were  speedily  followed  by  some 
gentlemen  in  dirty  white  jackets  and  fustanellas, 
who,  in  a  short  and  abrupt  style  of  eloquence, 
commanded  us  to  stand.  This  of  course  we  were 
obliged  to  do ;  and  as  I  was  getting  out  my  pistol, 
one  of  the  individuals  in  white  presented  his  gun 
at  me,  and  upon  my  looking  round  to  see  whether 
my  tall  Albanian  servant  was  preparing  to  sup¬ 
port  me,  I  saw  him  quietly  half-cock  his  gun  and 
sling  it  back  over  his  shoulder,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  head  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘It  is  no  use 
resisting ;  we  are  caught ;  there  are  too  many  of 
them.’  So  I  bolted  the  locks  of  the  four  barrels 
of  my  pistol  carefully,  hoping  that  the  bolts 
w’ould  form  an  impediment  to  my  being  shot  with 


my  own  weapon  after  I  had  been  robbed  of  it. 
The  place  was  so  narrow  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  running  away,  and  there  we  sat  on 
horseback,  looking  silly  enough  I  dare  say. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  chattering 
among  the  robbers,  and  they  asked  the  Albanian 
various  questions  to  which  I  piad  no  attention, 
all  my  faculties  being  engrossed  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  party  in  front,  who  were  ex¬ 
amining  the  effects  in  the  panniers  of  the  bag- 
gage-mule.  First  they  pulled  out  my  bag  of 
clothes,  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground ;  then  out 
came  the  sugar  and  the  coffee,  and  whatever  else 
there  was.  Some  of  the  men  had  hold  of  the 
poor  muleteer,  and  a  loud  argument  was  going  on 
between  him  and  his  captors.  1  did  not  like  all 
this ;  but  my  rage  was  excited  to  a  violent  pitch 
when  I  saw  one  man  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  the  half  of  a  certain  fat  tender  cold  fowl, 
whereof  I  had  eaten  the  other  half  with  much 
appetite  and  satisfaction.  ‘  Let  that  fowl  alone, 
you  scoundrel !’  said  I,  in  good  English ;  ‘  put  it 

down,  will  you  ?  if  you  don’t  I’ll - !’  The 

man,  surprised  at  this  address  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  put  down  the  fowl,  and  looked  up  with 
wonder  at  the  explosion  of  ire  which  his  actions 
had  called  forth.  ‘  That  is  right,’  said  I,  ‘  my 
good  fellow  ;  it  is  too  good  for  such  a  dirty  brute 
as  you.’  ‘  Let  us  see,’  said  I  to  the  Albanian,  ‘  if 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  say  I  am  the  King 
of  England’s  uncle,  or  grandson,  or  particular 
friend,  and  that  if  we  are  hurt  or  robbed  he  will 
send  all  manner  of  ships  and  armies,  and  hang 
everybody,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  rest. 
Talk  big,  O  man  !  and  don’t  spare  great  words ; 
they  cost  nothing,  and  let  us  see  what  that  will 
do.’  ” 

We  are  sorry  not  to  quote  the  rest  of  the 
story.  By  and  by  he  was  told  they  would 
carry  him  before  their  immediate  superior, 
and  he  was  led  through  a  wilderness  of 
ravines  to  a  little  encampment  on  Mount 
Pindus.  The  commanding  officer  here  was 
at  first  sulky  enough,  but  when  he  had  at 
last  contrived  to  make  out  the  Messovo  scrap, 
things  instantly  put  on  a  new  face.  All  was 
civility — a  comfortable  supper,  plenty  of 
wine,  and  assurance  of  a  stout  guard  for  the 
morrow.  He  had  supposed  the  stranger  to 
be  one  of  those  mean-spirited  Franks  who 
approved  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  consorted 
with  the  tyrant  of  Janina — but  since  it  was 
a  friend* of  his  own  General,  whatever  the 
Patriot  Klephts  could  do  for  Milordos  was 
heartily  at  his  service.  The  General  of  the 
insurgents,  the  reader  sees,  was  no  other 
than  the  dignitary  in  red  velvet,  who  had 
answered  to  the  character  of  “  chief  person 
in  Messovo.”  He  was  a  good-natured  rebel, 
and  liked  a  joke,  and  to  his  humorous  turn 
Mr.  Curzon  owed  the  only  scrap  of  penman¬ 
ship  that  could  have  been  of  any  use  to  him 
at  that  epoch  anywhere  near  Mount  Pindus. 
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The  captain  obeyed  the  general,  the  detach¬ 
ment  obeyed  the  captain,  and  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  honesty  and  decorum  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  valley  from  which  the  convent- 
capped  cliffs  of  Meteora  arise  like  so  many 
towers,  or,  in  some  cases,  cliimneys.  On  his 
return,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  of  the 
red  velvet  had  become,  by  a  sudden  conver¬ 
sion  in  politics,  reconciled  to  the  Vizier,  and 
was  now  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  the  chief 
person  in  Messovo.  The  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  had,  moreover,  been  favored  with  his  1 
bill  for  the  expenses  of  his  insurrection ; 
and  the  section  of  the  population  that  had 
fought  and  bled,  and  been  burnt  out  and 
plundered,  in  defense  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Pasha,  were  grumbling  over  a  tax  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  defraying  of  the  said  bill ; 
which,  in  the  comparatively  unenlightened 
time  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  seemed  strange 
work  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  Milordos.  But 
we  all  get  wiser  as  we  advance  in  life.  And 
now  for  the  most  singular  scenery  into  which 
his  yet  rebellious  Klephts  had  escorted  him 
— the  holy  vale  and  rocks  of  Meteora  : 

“  The  end  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills  seems  to 
have  been  broken  off  by  some  earthquake  or 
washed  away  by  the  deluge,  leaving  only  a  series 
of  twenty  or  thirty  tall,  thin,  smooth,  needle-like 
rocks,  many  hundred  feet  in  height ;  some  like 
gigantic  tusks,  some  shaped  like  sugar-loaves, 
and  some  like  vast  stalagmites.  These  rocks 
surround  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  on  three  sides 
of  which  there  grow  groups  of  detached  trees, 
like  those  in  an  English  park.  Some  of  the 
rocks  shoot  up  quite  clean  and  perpendicularly 
from  the  smooth  green  grass;  some  are  in  clus¬ 
ters  ;  some  stand  alone  like  obelisks ;  nothing 
can  be  more  strange  and  wonderful  than  this  ro¬ 
mantic  region,  which  is  unlike  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  either  before  or  since.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  or  any  other  mountain¬ 
ous  region  where  1  have  been,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  these  extraordinary  peaks. 

“  At  the  foot  of  many  of  fhe  rocks  which  sur¬ 
round  this  beautiful  grassy  amphitheatre  there  are 
numerous  caves  and  holes,  some  of  which  appear 
to  be  natural,  but  most  of  them  are  artificial ;  for  ] 
in  the  dark  and  wild  ages  of  monastic  fanaticism 
whole  flocks  of  hermits  roosted  in  these  pigeon¬ 
holes.  Some  of  these  caves  are  so  high  up  the 
rocks  that  one  wonders  how  the  poor  old  gentle¬ 
men  could  ever  get  up  to  them  ;  whilst  others  are 
below  tlic  surface  ;  and  the  anchorites  who  bur¬ 
rowed  in  them,  like  rabbits,  frequently  afforded 
e.xcellent  sport  to  parties  of  roving  Saracens  ;  in¬ 
deed,  hermit-hunting  seems  to  have  been  a  fash¬ 
ionable  amusement  previous  to  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  early  Greek  frescoes,  and  in  small,  stiff 
pictures  with  gold  backgrounds,  we  see  many 
frightful  representations  of  men  on  horseback  in 
Roman  armor,  with  long  spears,  who  are  torturing 
and  slaying  Christian  devotees.  In  these  pic¬ 


tures  the  monks  and  hermits  are  represented  in 
gowns  made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  matting,  and 
they  have  long  beards,  and  some  of  them  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair;  these  I  take  it  w’ere  the  ones 
most  to  be  admired,  as  in  the  Greek  Church 
sanctity  is  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  beauty. 

All  Greek  saints  are  painfully  ugly,  but  the  her¬ 
mits  are  much  uglier,  dirtier,  and  older  than  the 
rest ;  they  must  have  been  very  fusty  people  be¬ 
sides,  eating  roots,  and  living  in  holes  like  rats 
and  mice.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what 
I  process  of  reasoning  they  could  have  persuaded 
themselves  that,  by  living  in  this  useless,  inactive 
way,  they  were  leading  holy  lives.  They  wore 
out  the  rocks  with  their  knees  in  prayer ;  the 
cliffs  resounded  with  their  groans;  sometimes 
they  banged  their  breasts  with  a  big  stone,  for  a 
change  ;  and  seme  wore  chains  and  iron  girdles 
round  their  emaciated  forms  ;  but  they  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  benefit  their  kind.  Still  there  is  something 
grand  in  the  strength  and  constancy  of  their  faith. 
They  left  their  homes  and  riches  and  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  this  world,  to  retire  to  these  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  to  be  subjected  to  cold  and 
hunger,  pain  and  death,  that  they  might  do  honor 
to  their  God,  after  their  own  fashion,  and  trust¬ 
ing  that,  by  mortifying  the  body  in  this  world, 
they  should  gain  happiness  for  the  soul  in  the 
world  to  come ;  and  therefore  peace  be  with  their 
memory ! 

“  On  the  tops  of  these  rocks  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  there  remain  seven  monasteries  out  of 
twenty-four  which  once  crowned  their  airy 
heights.  How  anything  except  a  bird  was  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  one  which  we  saw  in  the  distance  on  a 
pinnacle  of  rock  was  more  than  we  could  divine ; 
but  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Winding  our 
way  upwards,  among  a  labyrinth  of  smaller  rocks 
and  cliffs,  by  a  romantic  path  which  afforded  us 
from  time  to  time  beautiful  views  of  the  green 
vale  below  us,  we  at  length  found  ourselves  on 
an  elevated  platform  of  rock,  which  I  may  com¬ 
pare  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  church  ;  while  the 
monastery  of  Barlaam  stood  perpendicularly  above 
us,  on  the  top  of  a  much  higher  rock,  like  the 
tower  of  this  church.  Here  we  fired  off  a  gun, 
which  w’as  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  knocking  at  the  door  in  more  civilized  places  ; 
and  we  all  strained  our  necks  in  looking  up  at 
the  monastery,  to  see  whether  any  answer  would 
be  made  to  our  call.  Presently  we  were  hailed 
by  some  one  in  the  sky,  whose  voice  came  down 
to  us  like  the  cry  of  a  bird ;  and  we  saw  the  face 
and  grey  beard  of  an  old  monk  some  hundred  feet 
above  us  peering  out  of  a  kind  of  window  or  door. 

I  He  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted, 
and  so  forth  ;  to  which  we  replied,  that  we  were 
travellers,  harmless  people,  who  wished  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  monastery  to  stay  the  night ;  that 
we  had  come  all  the  way  from  Corfu  to  see  the 
wonders  of  Meteora,  and,  as  it  was  now  getting 
late,  we  appealed  to  his  feelings  of  hospitality 
and  Christian  benevolence.  ‘Who  are  those 
with  you  V  said  he.  ‘  Oh  !  most  respectable  peo¬ 
ple,’  we  answered ;  ‘  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  have  come  with  us  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  Messovo.’ 

“  The  appearance  of  our  escort  did  not  please 
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the  monk,  and  we  feared  that  he  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  us  into  the  monastery;  but  at  length  he  let 
down  a  thin  cord,  to  which  I  attached  a  letter  of 
introduction  which  I  had  brought  from  Corfu ; 
and  after  some  delay  a  much  larger  rope  was 
seen  descending  with  a  hook  at  the  end — to 
which  a  strong  net  was  attached.  On  its  reach¬ 
ing  the  rock  on  which  we  stood,  the  net  was 
spread  open  ;  my  two  servants  sat  down  upon  it ; 
and  the  four  corners  being  attached  to  the  hook, 
a  signal  was  made,  and  they  began  slowly  ascend¬ 
ing  into  the  air,  twisting  round  and  round  like  a 
leg  of  mutton  hanging  to  a  bottle-jack.  The 
rope  was  old  and  mended,  and  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  door  above  was,  we  afterwards 
learned,  37  fathoms,  or  222  feet.  When  they 
reached  the  top  1  saw  two  stout  monks  reach  their 
arms  out  of  the  door  and  pull  in  the  two  ser¬ 
vants  by  main  force,  as  there  was  no  contrivance 
like  a  turning-crane  for  bringing  them  nearer  to 
the  landing-place.  The  whole  process  appeared 
so  dangerous,  that  I  determined  to  go  up  by 
climbing  a  series  of  ladders  which  were  suspend¬ 
ed  by  large  wooden  pegs  on  the  face  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  which  reached  the  top  of  the  rock  in 
another  direction,  round  a  corner  to  the  right. 
The  lowest  ladder  was  approached  by  a  pathway 
leading  to  a  rickety  wooden  platform  which  over¬ 
hung  a  deep  gorge.  From  this  point  the  ladders 
hung  perpendicularly  .upon  the  bare  rock,  and  I 
climbed  up  three  or  four  of  them  very  soon  ;  but 
coming  to  one,  the  lower  end  of  which  had  swung 
away  from  the  top  of  the  one  below,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  stretching  across  from  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  and  here  unluckily  I  looked  down,  and 
found  that  I  had  turned  a  sort  of  angle  in  the 
precipice,  and  that  I  was  not  over  the  rocky  plat¬ 
form  where  I  had  left  the  hor.ses,  but  that  the 
precipice  went  sheer  down  to  so  tremendous  a 
depth,  that  my  head  turned  when  I  surveyed  the 
distant  valley  over  which  I  was  hanging  in  the 
air  like  a  fly  on  a  wall.  The  monks  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  saw  me  hesitate,  and  called  out  to  me  to 
take  courage  and  hold  on  ;  and,  making  an  elFort, 
I  overcame  my  dizziness,  and  clambered  up  to  a 
small  iron  door,  through  which  1  crept  into  a  court 
of  the  mona.stery,  where  1  was  welcomed  by  the 
monks  and  the  two  servants  who  had  been  hauled 

up  by  the  rope . I  forthwith  made 

myself  at  home,  and  took  a  stroll  among  the 
courts  and  gardens  of  the  monastery  while  dinner 
or  supper,  whichever  it  might  be  called,  was  get¬ 
ting  ready.  I  soon  stumbled  upon  the  Agoume- 
nos  (the  lord  abbot)  of  this  aerial  monastery,  and 
we  prowled  about  together,  peeping  into  rooms, 
visiting  the  church,  and  poking  about  until  it  be¬ 
gan  to  get  dark  ;  and  then  I  asked  him  to  dinner 
in  his  own  room ;  but  he  could  eat  no  meat,  so 
I  ate  the  more  myself,  and  he  made  up  for  it  by 
other  savory  messes,  cooked  partly  by  my  ser¬ 
vants  and  partly  by  the  monks.  He  was  an  old¬ 
ish  man.  He  did  not  dislike  sherry,  though  he 
preferred  rosoglio,  of  which  1  always  carried  a 
few  bottles  with  me  in  my  monastic  excursions. 
The  abbot  and  I,  and  another  holy  father  frater¬ 
nized,  and  slapped  each  other  on  the  back,  till  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  when  the  two  venerable 
monks  gave  me  their  blessing  and  stumbled  out 
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of  the  room  ;  and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of 
time  I  was  sound  asleep.” — p.  286. 

In  this  convent  of  Barlaam  (not  Balaam,) 
he  admired  the  kitchen,  perched  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  square  in  its  plan, 
with  a  steep  roof  of  stone,  the  centre  thereof 
open  to  the  sky.  Within,  upon  a  square 
platform  of  stone,  rested  four  huge  pillars, 
supporting  the  roof.  This  platform  was  the 
hearth  where  the  fire  blazed,  while  smaller 
fires  of  charcoal  could  be  lit  upon  stone 
dressers  all  round  the  wall,  so  that  the  whole 
building  was  chimney  and  fireplace  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  him  to  wonder  how,  when  a 
great  dinner  was  in  hand  for  a  feast-day, 
the  cooks  could  escape  being  roasted,  as  w^ell 
as  the  lambs,  pigs,  and  turkeys.  The  kitchen 
at  Glastonbury  is  somewhat  like  this,  but 
cannot  pretend  to  its  antiquity.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  evening,  after  another 
episode  of  sweet  drams  and  clapping  on  the 
back,  the  Agoumenos  and  the  Milordos  ad¬ 
journed  privately  to  the  library,  and  two  Co- 
dices,  both  of  the  Gospels — one,  a  large 
quarto,  richly  ornamented  with  miniatures, 
the  other,  a  small  one,  in  gold  semi-uncials 
on  purple  vellum,  with  the  original  binding 
of  silver  filigree,  and  which  had  once  proba¬ 
bly  been  the  pocket  volume  of  some  Palaeo- 
logus  or  Comnenus,  were  secured  for  the 
library  at  Parham,  in  consideration  of  certain 
pieces  of  yellow  dross,  which  the  worthy  ab¬ 
bot  “  seemed  to  pocket  with  the  sincerest 
satisfaction,”  and  of  wdiich  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  made 
any  mention  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
“  Never”  (says  Mr.  C.)  “  was  any  one  more 
welcome  to  his  money,  though  1  left  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  pay  my  expenses  back  to  Corfu.  Such 
books  would  be  treasures  in  the  finest  national 
collection  in  Europe.”  In  some  of  the  other 
nests  near  St.  Barlaam,  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  make  farther  acquisitions,  but  still  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  back  in  honor  and  credit  to  the 
mess-table  at  Corfu,  where  without  question 
he  found  hearty  sympathy  in  respect  of  the 
exquisite  semi-uncials,  the  purple  vellum,  the 
tri-color  miniatures,  and  the  Palmological 
filigree. 

We  must  make  a  brave  skip  from  1835  to 
1837,  and  from  Meteora  to  Mount  Athos. 
In  starting  for  this  among  the  last  of  his 
Levantine  battues,  Mr.  Curzon  had  uncom¬ 
mon  advantages.  lie  had  been  passing  some 
weeks  at  Constantinople  as  the  guest  of 
Lord  Ponsonby,  and,  merely  as  the  English 
ambassador’s  friend,  might  well  have  counted 
on  the  patronage  of  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
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arch ;  but  he  was  moreover  provided  with  a 
letter  from  Archbishop  Ilowley. 

“  When  we  had  smoked  our  pipes  for  a  while, 
and  all  the  servants  had  gone  away,  T  presented 
the  letter.  It  was  received  in  due  form ;  and 
read  aloud  to  the  Patriarch,  first  in  English,  and 
then  translated  into  Greek.  ‘And  who,’  quoth 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ‘  w’ho  is  this 
Archbishop  ?’  ‘  Why,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.’  ‘  Archbishop  of  ichat  said  the  Patriarch. 

‘  Canierhurijy  said  1.  ‘  Oh !’  said  the  Patriarch. 

‘  Ah  !  yes  !  and  who  is  he  ?’  Here  all  my  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  and  myself  were  taken  aback  sadly  ; 
we  had  not  imagined  that  the  high-priest  before 
us  could  be  ignorant  of  such  a  matter  as  the 
one  in  question.  The  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  successor  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  and  the  heresiarch  Nestorius, 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  there  were  any  other 
denominations  of  Christians  besides  those  of  his 
own  church  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is 
merely  the  puppet  of  an  intriguing  faction  of  the 
Greek  bankers  and  usurers  of  the  Fanar,  who 
select  for  the  office  some  man  of  straw  whom 
they  feel  secure  they  can  rule,  and  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  they  obtain  by  a  heavy  bribe  paid  to 
the  Sultan  ;  for  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  appointed  by  the  Mahommedan  Emperor. 

“  VV’'e  explained,  and  said  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  great 
learning  and  his  Christian  virtues  ;  that  he  w’as 
the  primate  and  chief  of  the  great  reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  a  personage  of  such 
high  degree  that  he  ranked  next  to  the  blood- 
royal  ;  that  from  time  immemorial  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  the  great  dignitary  who 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  our  kings — 
those  kings  whose  power  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world  ;  and  that  this  present 
Archbishop  and  Primate  had  himself  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  King  William  IV.,  and 
that  he  would  also  .soon  crown  our  young  Queen. 

‘  Well,’  replied  the  Patriarch,  ‘  but  how’  is  that  ? 
how  can  it  happen  that  the  head  of  your  church 
is  only  an  Archbishop?  whereas  I, the  Patriarch, 
command  other  patriarchs,  and  under  them  arch¬ 
bishops,  archimandrites,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  ?  How’  can  these  things  be  ?  1  can¬ 
not  write  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of — of — .’  ‘  Of  Canterbury,’  said  I. 

‘  Yes,  of  Canterbury ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  he 
who  is  only  an  archbishop  can  by  any  possibility 
l)e  the  head  of  a  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  you 
come  from  the  British  embassy  1  will  give 
my  letters,  w’hich  will  ensure  your  reception  into 
every  monastery  which  acknowledges  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  orthudox  faith  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.’  ” 

In  a  few  days  the  patriarchal  firman  was 
received,  and  the  fees  thereon  duly  dis¬ 
charged.  With  this  authoritative  epistle^ 


*  “  To  the  blessed  Inspectors,  Officers,  Chiefs,  and 
Representatives  of  the  Holy  Community  of  the 
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in  his  hands  Mr.  Curzon  (having  safely 
weathered  sundry  squalls  and  outsailed  one 
or  tw’o  supposed  pirates)  arrived  amongst 
the  marvels  of  the  holy  peninsula,  and 
visited  in  succession  all  its  monasteries,  save 
one,  renowned  for  its  figs,  but  supposed  to 
have  lost  long  before  all  its  precious  vellums. 
These  establishments  are  in  number  twenty- 
one,  and  of  all  sizes ;  in  some  he  found  one 
hundred  monks,  with  accommodations  for  as 
many  more ;  but  half  of  the  brethren  are 
usually  absent  on  agricultural  duty,  located 
for  the  time  in  outlying  cells — that  is,  com¬ 
fortable  little  farm-houses  among  the  glens 
of  the  inner  region  ;  others  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  consequence,  the  whole  fraternity 
not  exceeding  perhaps  a  dozen,  besides  the 
agoumenos.  All  or  most  are  still  well  en¬ 
dowed,  and  in  fair  condition,  despite  in¬ 
numerable  heavy  blows  and  great  dis¬ 
couragements  in  former  ages  of  the  Turk- 
ocrac)’;  and  though  severely  injured  and 
plundered,  many  of  them,  but  yesterday 
during  the  wars  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
when  the  Christian  patriots  were  not  very 
particular  as  to  their  selection  of  spots  on  the 
Ottoman  sea-board  for  a  forays  nor  the  Otto¬ 
man  soldiers  in  distinguishing  between  Greek 
rebels  and  Greek  victims  of  the  licence  of 
rebellion.  The  scenery  is  most  charming. 
Mr.  Curzon  lingers  with  fond  memory  over 
the  “  rocks  of  white  marble”  garnished 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  sight  of  which 
would  make  Mr.  Paxton  gape  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  sigh — the  gorgeous  woods — the 
majestic  central  peak,  which  would  not,  he 
thinks,  have  been  improved  by  being  hewn 
into  an  image  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
Paradise  of  monks  includes  some  tracts  of 
very  rich  soil.  Their  farms  yield  good 

Holy  Mountain,  and  to  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the 
same,  and  of  all  other  Sacred  Convents,  our  beloved 
i  Sons.  We,  Gregorios,  Patriarch,  Archbishop  Uni¬ 
versal,  (tc.,  <tc.,  Ac.  Peace  be  to  you.  Tlie  bearer 
of  the  present,  our  patriarchal  sheet,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Robert  Curzon,  of  a  noble  English  family,  re¬ 
commended  to  us  by  most  worthy  and  much-hon¬ 
ored  persons,  intending  to  travel,  and  wishing  to  be 
instntctfd  in  tJie  old  and  new  philologif,  thinks  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  repairing  to  those  sacred 
convents  which  may  have  any  connection  with  his 
intentions.  We  recommend  his  person,  therefore,  to 
ou  all ;  and  we  order  that  you  not  only  receive 
im  with  every  esteem  and  hospitality,  but  give 
him  precise  and  clear  explanations  to  all  his  inter¬ 
rogations  relative  to  his  philological  examinations, 
obliging  yourselves,  and  lending  yourselves,  in  a 
manner  not  only  fully  to  satisfy  and  content  him, 
but  so  that  he  shall  approve  of  and  praise  your 
conduct.  This  we  desire  and  require  to  be  executed, 
rewarding  you  with  the  Divine  and  with  our  bless¬ 
ing.  GaEQORios,  Universal  Patriarch.” 
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revenues  ;  they  are  active  timber-merchants, 
and  supply  quantities  of  corn,  fruit,  oil,  and 
beef  to  the  Constantinople  markets.  Neither 
butcher-meat  nor  smoking  is  allowed  within 
the  sacred  region,  but  in  some  of  the  colleges 
the  fish  dinners  seem  almost  to  rival  Green¬ 
wich,  and  Mr.  Curzon  speaks  with  awful 
admiration  of  their  wine-cellars — he  “  never 
saw  such  tuns,  except  at  Heidelberg.”  In 
several  the  libraries  are  still  considerable, 
but  the  sprinkling  of  anything  but  Byzantine 
divinity  is  small  in  the  best  of  them.  Only 
one  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  seems  to  have 
impressed  Mr.  Curzon  as  a  man  of  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  learning,  but  several  were  well- 
bred,  gentlemanlike  Amphitryons.  Among 
the  Fellows  he  found  three  or  four  of 
some  attainments ;  one  could  speak  French, 
one  German,  several  a  sort  of  Italian — the 
effects  of  housing  now  and  then  foreign 
wanderers  who  relished  the  fish-pot  and 
swallowed  the  vows.  Where  the  abbot  was 
also  librarian,  or  had  the  officer  so  designa¬ 
ted  in  his  special  confidence,  Mr.  Curzon 
found  little  difficulty  about  buying  such 
books  as  smit  his  fancy.  In  general,  when 
such  transactions  must  take  place  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  brotherhood  at  large,  it 
was  hopeless  to  deal — their  childish  igno¬ 
rance  and  extravagant  expectations  baffled 
the  Frank.  He  brought  away  two  saddle¬ 
bags  and  a  trunk  well  stuffed  with  literary 
prizes,  for  the  enumeration  and  laudation  of 
which  we  have  not  at  present  room,  and  also 
some  few  pieces  (for  one  or  two  of  the 
Heads  were  over-tempted)  of  church-plate 
— goblets  and  paterae  of  rare  Byzantine 
workmanship,  probably  among  the  oldest 
articles  of  the  class  now  in  existence.  But 
his  mouth  watered  in  vain  at  the  sight  of  the 
grandest  and,  of  course,  most  celebrated 
objects — things  too  sure  to  be  missed  and 
inquired  about — for  example,  the  “  glorious 
triptic”  at  St.  Laura — pure  gold,  eighteen 
inches  high — set  over  externally  “  with 
emeralds,  pearls  and  rubies  as  large  as 
sixpences,  and  a  double  row  of  diamonds — 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  this  stone  that 
I  have  seen in  the  interior  “  wholly 
covered  w  ith  engraved  figures  of  saints  which 
were  full  of  precious  stones” — altogether 
**  a  superb  work  of  art,”  and  the  undoubted 
gift  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the 
founder  of  the  monastery.  This  great  con¬ 
vent  has  two  churches,  besides  separate 
chapels.  The  architecture  is  like  that  of 
the  buildings  erected  in  Constantinople  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries — that 
Byzantine  of  which  St.  Marc’s  at  Venice  is 


the  finest  specimen  in  the  West ;  but  he 
thought  the  resemblance  was  still  closer  to 
the  chapel  in  the  ancient  palace  at  Palermo. 
There  are,  however,  few  mosaics  on  Mount 
Athos,  the  churches  and  chapels  depending 
for  decoration  on  fresco  paintings  of  saints 
and  the  last  judgment.  This  last  em¬ 
blazons  every  porch,  or  Galilee,  in  the 
peninsula ; 

“  In  these  pictures,  w'hich  are  often  of  im¬ 
mense  size,  the  artists  evidently  took  much  more 
pains  to  represent  the  uncouthness  of  the  devils 
than  the  beauty  of  the  angels,  w'ho,  in  all  these 
ancient  frescoes,  are  a  very  hard-favored  set. 
The  chief  devil  is  very  big  ;  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
scene,  and  is  always  marvellously  hideous,  with  a 
great  mouth  and  long  teeth,  with  which  he  is 
usually  gnawing  two  or  three  sinners  who,  to 
judge  from  the  expression  of  his  face,  must  be 
very  nauseous  articles  of  food.  He  stands  up  to 
his  middle  in  a  red  pool  which  is  intended  for  tire, 
and  wherein  numerous  little  sinners  are  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  like  fish  in  all  sorts  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  but  without  looking  at  all  alarmed  or  un¬ 
happy.  On  one  side  of  the  picture  an  angel  is 
weighing  a  few  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  others 
are  capering  about  in  company  w’ith  some  smaller 
devils,  who  evidently  lead  a  merry  life  of  it. 
The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  seated  in  a  row  on 
a  long  hard  bench  very  high  up  in  the  picture  ; 
these  are  all  old  men  with  beards ;  some  are  covered 
with  hair,  others  richly  clothed,  anchorit,gs  and 
princes  being  the  only  persons  elevated  to  the 
bench.  They  have  good  stout  glories  round 
their  heads,  which  in  rich  churches  are  gilt,  and 
in  the  poorer  ones  are  painted  yellow,  and  look 
like  large  straw  hats.  These  personages  are 
severe  and  grim  of  countenance,  and  look  by  no 
means  comfortable  or  at  home  ;  they  each  hold  a 
large  book,  and  give  you  the  idea  that  except  for 
the  honor  of  the  thing  they  w’ould  bo  much  hap¬ 
pier  in  company  wath  the  wicked  little  sinners 
and  merry  imps  in  the  crimson  lake  below. 
This  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  as  much 
conventional  as  the  portraits  of  the  saints ;  it  is 
almost  always  the  same,  and  a  correct  represent¬ 
ation  of  a  part  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  last  print 
of  the  rare  volume  of  the  JMonte  Santo  di  Dio, 
which  contains  the  three  earliest  engravings 
known  :  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  print 
must  have  been  copied  from  one  of  these  ancient 
Greek  frescoes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  one,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  can  have  been 
simple  enough  to  look  upon  these  quaint  and  ab¬ 
surd  paintings  w’ith  feelings  of  religious  awe ; 
but  some  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Mountain  do 
so  even  now,  and  were  evidently  scandalized 
when  they  saw  me  smile.” 

Mr.  Curzon  here  adds  a  note  showing  that, 
however  modern  Franks  may  smile,  one  of 
these  pictures  w'as  really  the  cause  of  a 
whole  nation’s  embracing  Christianity — 

“  Bogoris,  king  of  Bulgaria,  having  written  to 
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Constantinople  for  a  painter  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  his  palace,  a  monk  named  Methodius  was  sent 
to  him — all  knowledge  of  the  arts,  in  those  days, 
l)eing  confined  to  the  clergy.  The  king  desired 
Methodius  to  paint  on  a  certain  wall  the  most 
terrible  picture  that  he  could  imagine ;  and,  by 
the  adv  ice  of  the  king’s  sister,  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  some  years  before  whilst  in  captivity 
at  Constantinople,  the  monastic  artist  produced 
so  fearful  a  representation  of  the  torments  of  the 
condemned  in  the  next  world,  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  converting  Bogoris  to  the  Christian  faith. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  dispatched  a  bishop  to  Bulgaria, 
who  baptized  the  king  by  the  name  of  Michael, 
in  the  year  865.  Before  long,  his  loyal  subjects, 
following  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  were 
converted  also  ;  and  Christianity  from  that  period 
became  the  religion  of  the  land.” — p.  365.* 

We  noticed,  near  the  beginning  of  our 
paper,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  about 
the  art  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Curzon  had  not  read,  be¬ 
fore  he  published  his  volume,  the  very  in¬ 
structive  and  curious  work  of  MM.  Dindron 
and  Durand  :  ‘De  I’Iconographie  Chretienne, 
Grecque  et  Latine’  (Paris,  1845).  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  translation  of  a  Byzantine  treatise, 
'Epjxsvsja  rris  Zwoypa^jixT)?,  which  Father 
Joasaph,  a  monk  of  Athos,  and  the  chief 
artist  of  that  peninsula,  communicated  in 
1839  to  M.  Dindron,  on  finding  the  French¬ 
man  astonished  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  decoration  of  a  new  church  for  the 
convent  of  St  Esphigmenou,and  the  exactness 
with  which  he  was  reproducing  the  usual 
type  of  every  saint  in  the  calendar.  In  this 
work,  which  begins  with  quoting  the  Nicean 
Canon  —  “  Art  belongs  to  the  painter  of 
Holy  Objects,  but  not  Invention” — M.  Din¬ 
dron  found  the  code  so  familiar  to  Joasaph’s 
memory,  that  he  but  rarely  had  occasion  to 
re-0])en  its  page.  Here  not  only  is  the 
length  of  nose,  and  lip,  and  brow  for  every 
particular  prophet  and  martyr  set  down, 
with  the  tint  of  hair,  the  arrangement  of 
robes  to  the  smallest  fold,  and  the  text  of 
the  Bible  to  be  inscribed  on  his  skirt,  but  the 
rule  is  equally  precise  for  the  proportions 
and  color  of  the  ass  of  Balaam,  the  cock  of 
Peter,  the  whale  of  Jonah,  the  apes  and 
peacocks  of  Solomon,  and  every  animal  in 
holy  writ.  M.  Dindron  dwells  on  the  apple 

*  VV  e  may  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  grandest 
churches  of  Rome,  two  or  three  years  ago,  we  saw 
many  new  pictures  of  Purgatory,  with  every  horror 
that  red  and  black  daubing  could  represent,  stuck  up 
in  conspicuous  places,  with  placards  inviting  rela¬ 
tions,  friends,  and  all  benevolent  Christians,  to  sub¬ 
scribe  liberally  for  masses  to  hasten  the  day  of  de¬ 
liverance. 


of  Eve — always  the  same,  not  only  in  the 
thousand  chapels  of  Athos  —  (churches, 
chapels,  and  oratories  together  considerably 
exceed  that  number)  —  but  wherever  the 
mosaic  or  fresco  has  been  executed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Church — for  he 
had  studied  well  the  parallel  illustrations  of 
the  West,  and  knew  that  in  the  old  churches 
of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  our  first 
mother  is  usually  tempted  by  a  cluster  of 
grapes ;  in  those  of  Provence,  Ac.,  by  an 
orange  ;  while  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  it 
is  the  common  apple  of  those  districts  ;  and 
that  the  same  sort  of  variation  runs  through 
Spain  and  Italy,  unless  in  particular  places 
where  Byzantine  artists  had  set  the  early 
copy.  Whenever  the  decorator  of  a  Greek 
church  has  put  his  name  to  his  work,  it  is  not 
as  painter  that  he  designates  himself,  but  as 
hhlorizer — as  in  one  splendid  example  at 
Salamis,  date  1755  —  'loropjdr)  6  ^siog  xai 
■n’avtfsra'Toff  vaog  tutos  Sia  Ffopyjx  Mapxx 

ex  -sioXsujs  ’ApyS  xai  ruv  ixa&r,Tuv  durx  NixoXax 
xai  ’Av<rwvi^. — Iconographie,  p.  xiii.  M.  Din¬ 
dron  adds  that  the  intelligence  of  Father 
Joasaph  surprised  and  delighted  him.  We 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Curzon  did  not  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  superior  specimen  of 
the  recluses. 

The  convent  of  St.  Laura  is  the  second  in 
magnitude,  and  it  is  a  rich  house  every  way  ; 
but  in  its  cookery,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the 
schismatical  taint  is  marked — 

“  I  was  informed  that  no  female  animal  of  any 
sort  or  kind  is  admitted  on  any  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Mount  Athos ;  and  that  since  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Mountain  had 
never  been  contaminated  by  the  tread  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  foot.  That  this  rigid  law  is  infringed  by 
certain  small  and  active  creatures  who  have  thfe 
audacity  to  bring  their  wives  and  large  families 
within  the  very  precincts  of  the  monastery,  I 
soon  discovered  to  my  sorrow,  and  heartily  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  law  was  not  more  rigidly  en¬ 
forced  ;  nevertheless,  I  slept  well  on  my  divan, 
and  at  sunrise  received  a  visit  from  the  agoume- 
nos,  who  came  to  wi.sh  me  good  day.  After  some 
conversation  on  other  matters,  I  inquired  about 
the  library.  The  agoumenos  declared  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  show  me  everything.  ‘But  first,’ 
said  he,  *  1  wish  to  present  you  with  something  ex¬ 
cellent  for  your  breakfast ;  and  from  the  special 
good  will  that  I  bear  towards  so  distinguished 
a  guest,  I  shall  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands ; 
for  it  is  really  an  admirable  dish,  and  one  not 
presented  to  all  persons.’  ‘Well,’  thought  I,  ‘a 
good  breakfast  is  not  a  bad  thing and  the  fresh 
mountain-air  and  the  good  night’s  rest  had  given 
me  an  appetite ;  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  for 
the  kind  hospitality  of  my  lord  abbot,  and  he, 
sitting  down  opposite  to  me  on  the  divan,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prepare  his  dish.  ‘This,’  said  he,  pro- 
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ducing  a  shallow  basin  half-full  of  a  white  paste, 
‘is  the  principal  and  most  savory  part  of  this 
famous  dish ;  it  is  composed  of  cloves  of  garlic, 
pounded  down,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar. 
With  it  I  will  now  mix  the  oil  in  just  proportions, 
some  shreds  of  fine  cheese’ — it  seemed  to  be  of 
the  white  acid  kind,  called  caccia  cavallo  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  w'hich  almost  takes  the  skin  off 
your  fingers — ‘and  now'  it  is  completed!’  lie 
stirred  the  savory  mess  w’ith  a  large  wooden 
spoon,  until  it  sent  forth  over  room  and  passage 
and  cell,  over  hill  and  valley,  an  aroma  not  to  be 
described.  ‘  Now,’  said  the  agoumenos,  crum¬ 
bling  some  bread  into  it  with  his  large  and  some¬ 
what  dirty  hands,  ‘  this  is  a  dish  for  an  emperor  ! 
Eat,  my  friend,  my  much  respected  guest ;  do  not 
be  shy.  Eat ;  and  when  you  have  .finished  the 
bowl  you  shall  go  into  the  library  and  anywhere 
else  you  like ;  but  you  shall  go  nowhere  till  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  do  justice  to 
this  delicious  food,  which,  I  can  assure  you,  you 
will  not  meet  with  everywhere.’ 

“  I  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit.  Who  could 
have  expected  so  dreadful  a  martyrdom  as  this  ? 
Was  ever  an  unfortunate  bibliomaniac  dosed 
with  such  a  medicine  before  ?  It  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  cured  the  whole  Roxburghe 
Club  for  ever  and  ever.  ‘  My  lord,’  said  I,  ‘it  is 
a  fast;  I  cannot  this  morning  do  justice  to  this 
delicious  viand ;  it  is  a  fast ;  I  am  under  a  vow. 
Englishmen  must  not  eat  that  dish  in  this  month. 
It  would  be  wrong ;  my  conscience  wont  permit 
it,  though  the  odor  certainly  is  most  wonderful ! 
Truly,  an  astonishing  savor !  Ijet  me  see  you 
eat  it,  O  agoumenos !’  continued  I ;  ‘  for  behold 
I  am  unw'orthy  of  anything  so  good.’  ‘  Excellent 
and  virtuous  young  man !’  said  the  agoumenos, 
‘  no,  I  will  not  eat  it.  I  will  not  deprive  you  of 
this  treat.  Eat  it  in  peace ;  for  know,  that  to 
travellers  all  such  vows  are  set  aside.  On  a 
journey,  it  is  permitted  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before 
you,  unless  it  is  meat  that  is  offered  to  idols.  I 
admire  your  scruples,  but  be  not  afraid,  it  is  law¬ 
ful.  Take  it,  my  honored  friend,  and  eat  it ;  eat 
it  all,  and  then  we  will  go  into  the  library.’  He 
put  the  bowl  into  one  of  my  hands,  and  the  great 
wooden  spoon  into  the  other;  and  in  desperation 
I  took  a  gulp,  the  recollection  of  which  still  makes 
me  tremble.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Another 
mouthful  was  an  impossibility  ;  not  all  my  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  manuscripts  could  give  me  the 
necessary  courage.  I  was  overcome  with  sorrow 
and  despair.  My  servant  saved  me  at  last ;  he 
said  ‘  that  English  gentlemen  never  ate  such  rich 
dishes  for  breakfast,  from  religious  feelings,  he 
believed ;  but  he  requested  that  it  might  1^  put 
by,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  like  it  very  much 
later  in  the  day.’  The  agoumenos  looked  vexed, 
but  he  applauded  my  principles ;  and  just  then 
the  board  sounded  for  church.*  ‘  I  must  be  oft', 
excellent  and  worthy  English  lord,’  said  he ;  ‘  I 
will  take  you  to  the  library,  and  leave  you  the 
key.  Excuse  my  attendance  on  you  there,  for 
my  presence  is  required  in  the  church.’  So  I 


*  A  board  and  a  hammer  serve  these  schismatics 
for  a  bell. 


[Aug. 

got  off  better  than  I  expected ;  but  the  taste  of  that 
ladleful  stuck  to  me  for  days.  I  followed  the 
good  agoumenos  to  the  library,  where  he  left  me 
to  my  own  devices.” — p.  369. 

There  were  two  small  rooms  full  of  books; 
and  they  were  disposed  in  tolerable  order  on 
their  shelves ;  but  the  dust  had  not  been 
disturbed  for  many  years,  and  almost  blinded 
the  intruder.  He  counted  them,  however, 
and  indeed  spent  several  days  among  them. 
There  were,  he  says,  full  5,000  volumes; 
the  largest  collection  extant  on  Mount 
Athos.  Some  4,000  are  printed  books,  in¬ 
cluding  several  fine  Aldine  classics  and  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  Anthologia  in  capital 
letters.  Of  the  900  or  1,000  MSS.,  600 
were  on  paper — all  theology  save  four,  viz : 
the  Iliad,  Hesiod,  and  two  on  botany,  “  prob¬ 
ably  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  and  not  in 
good  condition,  having  been  much  studied  by 
the  monks  in  former  days  —  large  thick 
quartos.”  Among  300  MSS.  on  vellum, 
was  one  Evangelisterium,  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury — a  splendid  tome;  about  fifty  Gospels 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ;  many  huge 
folios  of  St.  Chrysostom,  &c.,  equally  an¬ 
cient.  “Not  one  leaf  of  a  classic  author  on 
vellum.” 

At  St.  Laura  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  bargain  ;  the  monks  were  too  many, 
or  the  abbot  too  honest.  At  Pantocratoras 
—  a  small  house  —  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  objection  to  treat ;  but  when 
now,  after  years  of  forgetfulness,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  explored  his  book-tower,  behold  all  the 
volumes  and  rolls  had  been  piled  in  a  heap 
together  at  the  bottom  during  some  alarm  of 
the  Philhellenic  war,  and  the  Turkish  cannon 
having  injured  the  roof,  and  no  repair  of  a 
mere  library  having  been  thought  of,  the 
rain  had  by  this  time  reduced  the  whole 
collection  of  paper  and  vellum  to  one  black 
layer  of  stinking  paste.  Another  of  the 
smaller  convents,  with  an  autocratic  abbot, 
is  that  of  Caracalla. 

“  The  library  1  found  to  l)e  a  dark  closet  near 
the  entrance  of  the  church ;  it  had  been  locked  up 
for  many  years,  but  the  agoumenos  made  no 
difficulty  in  breaking  the  old-fashioned  padlock  by 
which  the  door  was  fastened.  I  found  upon  the 
ground  and  upon  some  broken-down  shelves  about 
four  or  five  hundred  volumes,  chiefly  printed  books ; 
but  amongst  them,  every  now  and  then,  I  stum¬ 
bled  upon  a  manuscript ;  of  these  there  were  about 
thirty  on  vellum  and  fifty  or  sixty  on  paper.  I 
picked  up  a  single  loose  leaf  of  very  ancient 
uncial  Greek  characters,  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  written  in  small  square  letters  and 
of  small  quarto  size.  I  searched  in  vain  for  the 
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volume  to  which  this  leaf  belonged.  As  I  had 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  any  manuscripts 
at  St.  Laura,  I  feared  that  the  same  would  be  the 
case  in  other  monasteries  ;  however,  I  made  bold . 
to  ask  for  this  single  leaf  as  a  thing  of  small 
value.  ‘  Certainly !’ said  the  agoumenos,  ‘  what 
do  you  want  it  for  V  My  servant  suggested  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  useful  to  cover  some  jam¬ 
pots  or  vase.s  of  preserves  which  I  had  at  home. 

‘  Oh  !’  said  the  agoumenos,  ‘  take  some  more 
and,  without  more  ado,  he  seized  upon  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  thick  quarto  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  drawing  out  a  knife,  cut  out  an 
inch  thickness  of  leaves  at  the  end  before  I  could 
stop  him.  It  proved  to  be  the  Apocalypse,  which 
concluded  the  volume,  but  which  is  rarely  found 
in  early  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Acts ;  it  was 
of  the  eleventh  century.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
slain  the  tomeicide  for  his  dreadful  act  of  profana¬ 
tion,  but  his  generosity  reconciled  me  to  his  guilt, 
so  I  pocketed  the  Apocalypse.” 

At  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  Mr.  Curzon 
made  the  rarest  of  all  his  acquisitions.  This 
house  was  founded  by  an  old  hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  and  its  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
MSS.  amounted  to  250,  some  of  them  most 
curious.  One  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  from 
beginning  to  end  a  perfect  blaze  of  illumina¬ 
tions. 

“  I  had  seen  no  book  like  it  anywhere  in  the 
Levant.  I  almost  tumbled  otT  the  steps  on  which 
I  was  perched  on  the  discovery  of  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  volume.  I  saw  that  these  books  were 
taken  care  of,  so  I  did  not  much  like  to  ask 
whether  they  would  part  with  them ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  community  was  evidently  a  prosper¬ 
ous  one,  and  had  no  need  to  sell  any  of  their 
goods. 

“  After  walking  about  the  monastery  with  the 
monks,  as  I  was  going  away  the  agoumenos 
said  he  wished  he  had  anything  which  he  could 
present  to  me  as  a  memorial  of  my  visit  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Paul.  On  this  a  brisk  fire  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  compliments  ensued,  and  I  observed  that 
I  should  like  to  take  a  book.  ‘  Oh !  by  all  means  !’ 
he  said  ;  ‘  we  make  no  use  of  the  old  books,  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  accept  one.’  We 
returned  to  the  library  ;  and  the  agoumenos  took 
out  one  at  a  hazard,  as  you  might  take  a  brick  or 
a  stone  out  of  a  pile,  and  presented  it  to  me. 
Quoth  I,  ‘  If  you  don’t  care  what  book  it  is  that 
you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me,  let  me  take  one 
which  pleases  me  and,  so  saying,  I  took  down  the 
illuminated  folio  of  the  Bulgarian  Gospels,  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  I  was  awake  when  the  agou¬ 
menos  gave  it  into  my  hands.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  piece  of  impertinence  of  which  I  was 
ever  guilty  was  when  I  asked  to  buy  anotlier ; 
but  that  they  insisted  upon  giving  me  also  ;  so  I 
took  other  two  copies  of  the  Go.spels,  all  three 
as  free-will  gifts.  I  felt  almost  ashamed  at  ac¬ 
cepting  these  two  last  books  ;  but  who  could  re¬ 
sist  it,  knowing  that  they  were  utterly  valueless 
to  the  monks,  and  were  not  saleable  in  the  ba¬ 


zaar  at  Constantinople,  Smvrna,'  Salonica,  or 
any  neighboring  city  ?  However,  before  I  wen 
away,  as  a  salvo  to  mv  conscience,  I  gave  some 
money  to  the  church.” — p.  424. 

One  of  the  last  convents  visited  was 
Simopetra.  A  monk  who  had  just  arrived 
from  one  of  the  farms  could  speak  a  little 
Italian,  and  was  deputed  to  dine  with 
Milordos. 

“  He  was  a  magnificent-looking  man  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  large  eyes  and 
long  black  hair  and  beard.  As  we  sat  together 
in  the  evening  in  the  ancient  room,  by  the  light  of 
one  dim  brazen  lamp,  with  deep  shades  thrown 
across  his  face  and  figure,  I  thought  he  would 
have  made  an  admirable  study  for  Titian  or 
Sebastian  del  Piombo.  In  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  1  found  that  he  had  learnt  Italian  from 
another  monk,  having  never  been  out  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athos.  His  parents  and  most 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  he 
was  born,  somewhere  in  Roumelia — but  its  name 
or  exact  position  he  did  not  know — had  been 
massacred  during  some  revolt  or  disturbance.  So 
he  had  been  told,  but  he  remembered  nothing 
about  it ;  he  had  been  educated  in  a  school  in  this 
or  one  of  the  other  monasteries,  and  his  whole  life 
had  been  passed  upon  the  Holy  Mountain  ;  and 
this,  he  said,  was  the  case  with  very  many  other 
monks.  He  did  not  remember  his  mother,  and 
did  not  seem  quite  sure  that  he  ever  had  one ;  he 
had  never  seen  a  woman,  nor  had  he  any  idea 
what  sort  of  things  women  were,  or  what  they 
looked  like.  He  asked  me  whether  they  resem¬ 
bled  the  pictures  of  the  Panagia,  the  Holy 
Virgin,  which  hang  in  every  church.  Now,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  peculiar  conven¬ 
tional  representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  are  all 
exactly  alike,  stiff’,  hard,  and  dry,  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life  or  emotion,  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  do  not  afford  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
grace  or  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  ditference  of  appearance  between  black 
women,  Circassians,  and  those  of  other  nations, 
which  was,  however,  difficult  to  describe  to  one 
who  had  never  seen  a  lady  of  any  race.  He 
listened  with  great  interest  while  I  told  him  that 
all  women  were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures 
he  had  seen,  but  1  did  not  think  it  charitable  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  farther,  although  the 
poor  monk  seemed  to  have  a  strong  inclination  to 
know  more  of  that  interesting  race  of  beings 
from  whose  society  he  had  been  so  entirely  de¬ 
barred.  I  often  thought  afterwards  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  lot  of  this  manly  and  noble-looking  monk; 
whether  he  is  still  a  recluse,  either  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  or  in  his  mountain-farm,  with  its  little  moss- 
grown  chapel  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Constan¬ 
tine  ;  or  whether  he  has  gone  out  into  the  world 
and  miiiirled  in  its  pleasures  and  its  cares.” — 
p.  428. 

From  this  spinny  no  bag  reported.  At 
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the  next,  Coutloiimoussi,  the  wallet  opened 
and  closed  on  several  rich  morsels — es¬ 
pecially  a  matchless  folio  of  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom — “  who  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
instructor  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos, 
that  is,  in  the  days  when  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading ;  a  tedious  custom  which 
they  have  long  since  given  up  by  general 
consent.”  (p.  430.) 

In  leaving  this  singular  peninsula,  still  so 
rich  in  monuments  of  the  piety  and  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  we  must  lay 
our  hands  on  one  paragraph  more  from  Mr. 
Curzon’s  introduction  : 

“  The  bodies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were 
enclosed  in  sarcophagi  of  precious  marbles,  which 
were  usually  deposited  in  chapels  erected  for  the 
purpose — a  custom  which  has  been  imitated  by 
the  sultans  of  Turkey.  Of  all  these  magnificent 
sarcophagi  and  chapels  or  mausoleums  where 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  families  were  de¬ 
posited,  only  one  remains  intact ;  every  one  but 
this  has  been  violated,  destroyed,  or  carried  away ; 
the  ashes  of  the  Caesars  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  This  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nazario  e  Celso.  at  Ravenna ;  it 
was  built  by  Galla  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius ;  she  died  at  Rome  in  440,  but  her  | 
body  w’as  removed  to  Ravenna  and  deposited  in  a 
sarcophagus  in  this  chapel ;  in  the  same  place  are 
two  other  sarcophagi,  one  containing  the  remains 
of  Constantins,  the  second  husband  of  Galla 
Placidia,  and  the  other  holding  the  body  of  her 
son,  Valentinian  III.  These  tombs  have  never 
been  disturbed,  and  are  the  only  ones  which  re¬ 
main  intact  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Caasars, 
either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  empires.” — 
p.  xxviii. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  quarrel  with  the 
extent  of  our  quotations,  but  w’e  may  as  well 
confess  that  one  main  temptation  was  the 
pure  unatfected  English  of  the  book.  In 
many  respects  the  largely  foreign  training  of 
the  young  men  of  rank  in  these  our  later 
days  has  produced  serious  evil.  We  ascribe 
to  this  cause,  in  no  trivial  'measure,  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  our  domestic  politics. 
The  old  national  spirit  was  essentially  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  old  national  taste.  The  results 
in  our  literature  have  been  equally  marked, 
and  in  their  place  and  degree  are  equally  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  our  younger  aristocracy  that  so  many 
of  them  have  aspired  to  distinction  by  the 
use  of  the  pen ;  but  how  few  of  these  have 
escaped  the  foreign  tinge — how  few  feel  it 
as^  their  peculiar  duty  to  guard  uncontami¬ 
nated  the  proud  inheritance  of  the  native 
•speech!  Lord  Brougham  does  not  fall 
within  our  category ;  but,  exercising  as  he 
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does  a  command  over  the  resources  of 
French  diction  that  astonishes  French  peo¬ 
ple,  what  an  example  he  sets  of  stern  and 
rigid  rejection  of  all  outlandish  embroidery 
when  he  unfolds  his  plain  strong  web  of  the 
vernacular !  Lord  Mahon  too  is  rather  of 
older  standing  than  the  class  we  alluded  to ; 
but  in  him  they  see  a  master  of  French  style, 
who  is  so  severely  native  in  his  English  that 
he  has  sometimes  been  sneered  at,  by  such 
critics  as  such  an  author  may  accept  placidly, 
as  a  Purist.  We  were  delighted  to  see 
Mr.  Curzon  following  these  worthy  examples. 
Few  of  his  years  have  been  greater  travellers, 
and  there  is  not  one  foreign  word  used  in 
his  volume  when  an  English  one  was  at  his 
service. 

A  new  book  of  another  kind,  which  also  from 
internal  evidence  must  have  been  w'litten  by 
a  person  constantly  mingling  in  the  highest 
English  society,  reaches  us  when  this  sheet 
is  in  the  press,  and  the  rest  of  our  pages 
are  all  bespoken  ;  otherwise,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts,  but  especially  because  it  is  another 
instance  of  manly  unpolluted  English,  we 
should  have  much  wished  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article  in  this  number. 
That  is  now  impossible,  but  we  beg  to  call 
our  readers’  attention,  in  case  the  novel  has 
not  come  in  their  way,  to  “  Rockingham, 
or  the  Yoiwiger  Brother.”  We  think  the 
writer  has  made  two  serious  mistakes — first, 
in  selecting  for  his  main  subject  the  very  pain¬ 
ful  one  of  fraternal  rivalry  in  love  ;  secondly, 
what  is  moreover  very  bad  in  an  artistical 
point  of  view',  in  having  introduced  about 
the  middle  certain  “  Fragments”  of  a  second 
tragedy  on  exactly  the  same  unhappy  theme. 
But  the  work  abounds  in  interest — and  in¬ 
deed  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another 
recent  novel  that  show's  anything  like  the  same 
power  of  painting  strong  passion — or  rather 
W’e  should  say  the  strong  passion  of  gentle 
natures,  and  this  too  under  all  the  habitual 
restraints  of  education,  principle,  and  self-con¬ 
trol.  It  was,  how’ever,  the  beautifully  pure 
English  that  w’e  especially  desired  to  dwell 
upon,  and  that  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
the  episode  above  condemned  is  w’holly  in 
French  ;  and,  as  we  may  say  on  far  higher 
authority  than  our  own,  such  French  as  w’as 
never  before  published  by  an  Englishman. 
In  Lord  Brougham’s  French  writings,  in  Lord 
Mahon’s,  and  also  in  Mr.  Beckford’s,  it  w’as, 
we  believe,  the  judgment  of  Paris,  that,  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  their  correctness  w  as,  a  native 
eve  could  not  fail  to  detect  some  mixture  of  the 
French  of  different  epochs.  How’  could  it  be 
otherwise,  w’p  may  well  ask.  But  so  much  more 
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the  wonder  if,  as  we  are  assured,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  miniature  romance  framed  into 
**  Rockingham”  is  as  completely  in  the  best 
French  of  the  present  time  as  the  bulk  of 
the  work  is  in  its  best  English. 

The  history  of  the  patch  we  conjecture 
to  have  been  this.  The  author  originally 
designed  a  French  novel  on  the  full  scale — 
perhaps  he  finished  it.  He  by-and-by  saw 
reason  to  think  that  he  could  bring  out 
his  general  conception  better  with  the  use 
of  English  manners — and,  dominus  utriusqne 
lingua,  penned  Rockingham,  interweaving 
much  matter  from  the  discarded  Royanlmont. 


When  he  had  done,  he  found  he  had  been 
forced  to  omit  some  of  the  best  scenes  of  the 
French  piece.  No  skill  could  amalgamate 
those  plums  with  the  new  pudding — so  he 
served  up  as  a  side-dish  a  few  slices  of  the 
old  one.  And  we  sympathize  with  his  reluct¬ 
ance  to  throw  away  altogether  such  passages 
as  Marie  Antoinette’s  ball  at  Versailles,  and 
the  execution  of  the  too  tender  Marquis  de 
Royaulmont — in  truth,  we  think  them  even 
better  than  the  best  in  the  loves  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  “  younger  brother,”  and  his  (of  course 
quite  correct)  English  Marchioness. 
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PEN. 


Hang  up  the  sword !  let  it  rust  and  decay, 

Through  all  changes  of  time,  ’mid  the  lumber  of  years, 

The  glory  it  had  is  now  passing  away, 

Supplanted  by  one  without  bloodshed  and  tears. 

A^new  creed  is  rife  in  this  planet  of  ours, 

And  strongly  it  sways  in  the  bosoms  of  men. 

Who  summon  the  might  of  their  holiest  powers 
To  make  a  good  weapon,  and  sure,  of  the  pen. 

Hang  up  the  sword !  give  its  fame  to  the  wind. 

And  the  deeds  it  has  done  to  the  annals  of  lust; 

The  scales  are  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

Who  shudder  to  see  how  they’ve  fattened  the  dust. 

Peace!  peace  I  is  the  cry,  spreading  everywhere  fast, 
And  kindling  proud  hopes  in  the  spirits  of  men ; 

The  reign  of  the  sword  was  earth’s  midnight,  now  past — 
Tlie  brightness  of  morning  begins  with  the  pen. 

Hang  up  the  sword  !  hang  it  up  out  of  sight ; 

Tis  useless,  ’tis  powerless,  ’tis  crimsoned  with  shame  ; 

It  may  glare  for  a  while  in  the  blaze  of  earth’s  light. 

Till  the  stain  on  its  blade  is  transferred  to  our  fame. 

But  the  blade  shall  be  shivered,  the  stain  be  rubbed  out, 
And  the  “  glory  of  old”  light  our  frail  world  again, 

When,  instead  of  the  warrior’s  carnage  and  shout, 

Mind  alone  shall  be  might,  and  its  weapon  the  pen. 
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BY  AN  AMERICAN  TRAVELLER. 


Amongst  the  many  things  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
of  America  when  he  travels  in  Europe,  there 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  strikes  him  more 
than  the  decay  or  break-up  of  old  institu¬ 
tions,  political  or  social,  moral  or  material. 
We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  progress  in 
the  New  World,  that  almost  the  only  change 
we  look  for  is  that  caused  by  a  wider  expan¬ 
sion  of  views,  a  continual  enlargement  of 
means.  Our  course  is  so  directly  onward, 
that  we  never  pause  to  think  of  those  who 
fall  behind  in  the  race  ;  or  if  we  occasionally 
witness  the  ruin  of  an  ample  fortune,  we 
ascribe  it,  in  all  probability  to  the  right 
cause — an  incautious  speculation ;  consoling 
the  sufferer,  if  we  offer  consolation  at  all, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  a  new  country 
there  is  always  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  begin  again.  The  displacement  even 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  one  of  the  few  facts  that 
speak  of  the  history  of  the  past  in  America, 
goes  for  nothing  in  our  account ;  the  scanty 
mementoes  which,  they  have  left  exciting 
our  sympathy  in  an  infinitely  smaller  degree 
than  the  void  which  they  have  made  for  new 
enterprise  affects  our  desire  for  advancement. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  case  is 
quite  different.  We  are  spectators  of  the 
play,  not  actors  in  it.  We  come  here  to  ob¬ 
serve  upon  men  and  manners — to  examine 
with  an  equal  eye  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  reserving  the  future  for  ourselves 
in  our  own  land,  in  the  hope  of  creating  that 
which  one  day  may  become  a  glorious  past. 

It  has  personally  been  my  fortune,  during 
previous  visits  to  Europe,  to  witness  some 
remarkable  mutations.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  political  occurrences  or  altered  opinions, 
as  I  have  no  desire  at  this  moment  to  enter 
upon  a  grave  disquisition  on  such  subjects. 
I  prefer  rather  to  speak  of  changes  that  have 
interested  me  more  nearly  than  the  general 
events  which  belong  to  history.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  like  King  Richard, 


“  Make  dust  my  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 

Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth,” 

but  tell  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  less  uncheer¬ 
ful  spirit. 

When  last  I  was  in  England,  the  subject 
which  chiefly  engrossed  conversation,  as  a 
question  of  society,  was  the  great  sale  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill ;  the  dispersion  of  the  countless  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  and  virtu  which  the  taste  and  anti¬ 
quarian  zeal  of  Horace  Walpole  had  for  half  a 
century  been  occupied  in  collecting.  Like 
many  more  of  my  countrymen,  I  wandered 
through  the  pasteboard  Gothic  galleries  of  the 
reviver  of  mediaeval  art,  criticising  the  man 
while  I  admired  the  result  of  his  exertions ;  but 
not  without  respect  for  his  opinions  as  well  as 
his  talents ;  for  Walpole  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  the  wisdom  to  see  and  the  frank¬ 
ness  to  denounce  the  unjust  policy  of  his 
government  towards  the  colony  which,  hap¬ 
pily  for  all  parties,  became  so  soon  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  But  beyond  this  feeling, 
I  sympathized  little  with  the  family  of  the 
then  possessors  of  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  had 
I  even  been  that  way  disposed,  I  heard 
enough  from  the  persons  I  met  there  to  give 
my  thoughts  an  opposite  direction.  One 
amongst  these  was  a  very  singular  man,  whom 
I  had  often  heard  of,  and  now  accidentally 
encountered — the  celebrated  author  of  Va- 
thek,  but  more  celebrated  still  as  the  owner 
of  P’onthill,  his  own  creation,  and  the  victim 
of  his  own  caprice. 

No  man’s  career  had  been  more  uniformly 
cast  in  high  places  than  Mr.  Beckford’s ; 
none  had  possessed  more,  few  so  many,  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  life,  and  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  no  one  in  England  who  could  say  so 
much  of  what  he  had  seen  and  known,  or 
say  it  so  well  as  himself.  I  have  heard  that 
he  cared  less  for  his  own  countrymen  than 
for  any  other  people  on  earth,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  so  from  the  manvaise  langue 
with  which  he  spoke  of  so  many  whom  I 
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named  to  him  as  celebrities,  who  had  been  berlain  :  *  II  blent  tans  ma  pouche  !’  The 
his  contemporaries  in  youth  and  middle  functionary  received  the  intimation  as  ^rave- 
age.  ly  as  if  it  had  been  the  profoundest  state 

He  soon  discovered,  perhaps  from  the  free-  secret ;  the  vast  resources  of  his  mind,  how- 
spoken  manner  with  which  I  questioned  him  ever,  suggested  a  remedy.  Approaching 
on  various  points,  that  I  was  an  American ;  and  the  afflicted  emperor  with  a  low  bow  at 
whether  he  was  on  that  account  more  com-  every  step  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  paused  at 
municative  than  he  otherwise  would  have  length,  and  looking  respectfully  in  the  vacant 
been,  or  was  willing  to  entertain  me  because  face,  said  with  the  utmost  gravity  :  ‘  Qu’il 
I  was  a  stranger,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  cer-  blaise  a  sa  macheste  imberiale  te  pien  fou- 
tainly  put  no  restraint  on  his  words,  nor  loir  fermer  sa  pouche  V  ” 
troubled  himself  much  about  the  effect  which  The  look  of  imbecile  gratitude  which  Mr. 
might  be  caused  by  his  anecdotes.  Beckford  put  on  to  express  the  monarch’s 

Towards  Horace  Walpole  he  seemed  to  thanks,  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by 
entertain  a  feeling  of  animosity,  which  nearly  the  emperor  himself,  or  by  his  witty  re¬ 
half  a  century  of  the  shrouded  stillness  of  the  porter. 

grave  had  been  unable  to  remove.  Of  a  great  predecessor  of  the  Lorraine 

“  I  wrote  a  book,”  said  he,  “  when  I  was  prince — the  Emperor  Charles  V. — Mr.  Beck- 
only  eighteen — not  to  ridicule  Horace  Wal-  ford  spoke  with  more  respect.  We  were 
pole,  though  he  thought  so,  and  cherished  a  examining  a  portfolio  of  rare  prints  together, 
spite  against  me  as  long  as  he  lived — but  to  and  came  to  a  portrait  of  the  recluse  of  St. 
mystify  an  old  housekeeper  of  mine,  who  Just,  engraved,  however,  from  a  picture 
believed  every  word  that  was  set  down  in  when  he  still  wore  the  diadems  of  Germany 
it,  and  learnt  it  all  by  heart  to  retail  it  to  and  Spain.  After  commenting  on  his  char- 
the  people  who  came  to  see  my  house.  She  acter  in  terms  of  praise,  perhaps  on  account 
was  firmly  persuaded,  because  I  had  told  of  his  having  exhausted  his  ambition,  or  for 
her  so,  that  Michael  Angelo  was  a  baker  whom  his  contempt  of  the  nothingness  of  fame,  he 
I  had  set  up  in  business  in  Bath,  where  he  suddenly  said — 

took  to  painting,  and  produced  the  work  on  “  This  is  a  very  good  likeness.  I  can  say 
which  she  used  to  descant  to  the  astonished  so,  for  I  have  seen  him.” 
visitors.  The  title  of  the  book  offended  “  I  know,  sir,  you  have  seen  a  great  deal 
Walpole,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  against  more  than  most  people,”  I  replied,  smiling ; 
him;  it  was  thought  amusing;  a  bookseller  “  but  Charles  V.  has  been  dead  nearly  three 
gave  me  a  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  for  it,  hundred  years.” 

and  it  had  its  day.  But  besides  that,”  con-  “  Very  true,” returned  Mr.  Beckford,  “but 
tinued  Mr.  Beckford,  “  he  disliked  me  as  a  for  all  that  I  have  seen  him.” 
younger  and  rival  collector.  If  ” — and  the  He  said  this  so  positively,  that  I  stared 

old  man  churned  his  words  spitefully,  a  light  with  astonishment,  beginning  to  ask  myself 
foam  settling  from  time  to  time  on  his  lips  as  if  I  had  got  into  company  with  the  Wander- 
he  rapidly  went  on — “if  he  could  see  me  ing  Jew. 

now,  fixing  on  the  things  I  mean  to  buy,  he  “  When  I  was  first  in  Spain,”  pursued  he, 
would  erew  wish  himself  back  again.  Horace  “  although  my  visit  was  ostensibly  for  my 
Walpole’s  taste,”  he  added  with  vehemence,  own  amusement,  I  had  been  charged  by  the 
“  was  bad.  He  was  an  offalist.'*  Queen  of  Portugal  with  certain  matters  of 

He  told  a  good  story  of  the  Emperor  importance  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  more 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  which  he  had  had  facilities  were  given  me  for  seeing  whatever  I 
from  the  famous  Prince  de  Ligne,  with  whom  pleased  than  any  foreigner  had  enjoyed  be- 
he  had  been  intimate  at  Brussels  some  six-  fore.  I  had  only  to  express  a  wish,  and  it  was 
ty  years  before.  immediately  gratified.  When  I  went  to  the 

“  The  emperor,”  said  Mr.  Beckford,  “  had  Escurial,  I  said  that  I  should  like  to  see  the 
fewer  brains  than  kings,  qnand  rieme  Us  body  of  Charles  V.  as  he  lay  embalmed  in  his 
fussent  Allemands,  generally  have.  His  Lor-  coffin.  The  tomb  was  consequently  opened, 
raine-French  was  exquisite,  and  the  Prince  and  I  saw  his  face  as  distinctly  as  I  see  yours 
de  Ligne  could  imitate  him  to  the  life.  He  now,  as  plainly  as  this  engraving  shows  it. 
was  one  day  out  walking  with  the  great  There’s  only  one  difference — the  mouth  had 
chamberlain  and  some  other  officers  of  his  slightly  fallen  in,  but  the  rest  of  the  features 
court,  when  it  came  on  to  rain.  The  emperor  as  prominent  as  in  his  lifetime.  I  shall  were 
turned  round  in  a  state  of  helpless  distress,  never  forget  them.” 

and — gueiile  beanie — exclaimed  to  the  cham-  Mr.  Beckford’s  acquaintance  with  the  royal 
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family  of  Portugal  provoked  his  cynical,  or 
perhaps  scandal-loving  propensities. 

Few  of  that  race,”  said  he,  “  are  legiti¬ 
mate.  Dom  Miguel,  for  instance  ;  his  father 
was  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  not  Dom  Joao; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  he  is  web-footed. 
The  Marialvas  all  have  that  mark,  like  the 
Reine  Pedauqiie.” 

How  true  this  assertion  may  be,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  say,  but  Mr  Beckford 
asserted  it  as  a  fact  which  admitted  of  no  dis¬ 
pute.  His  tone,  indeed,  was  so  confident, 
that  had  he  declared  Dom  Miguel  to  be  a 
human  ornithoryncus,  I  should  scarcely  have 
raised  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  After  all, 
nature  indulges  in  so  many  freaks,  that  I  see 
no  reason  why,  amongst  other  blemishes, 
a  few  extra  membranes  may  not  become 
hereditary.  I  could  repeat  many  more  cu¬ 
rious  things  which  fell  from  this  strange  old 
man,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  spoke 
with  all  the  fervor  and  energy  of  youth ; 
but  they  would  lead  me  too  far  from  m.y 
subject— though  the  allusion  to  him  is  not 
altogether  disconnected  with  the  theme 
which  more  particular!}"  occupies  me,  for  in 
the  same  gallery  where  I  saw  Mr.  Beckford, 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Blessin^ton. 

O 

Thirteen  years  before — time  has  since 
lengthened  the  period  to  twenty — I  had 
been  presented  to  her  ladyship  in  Paris  by 
my  countryman  Fenimore  Cooper.  She 
then  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  women  I  had  ever  seen  ;  and  that  opinion 
was  scarcely  shaken  when  I  met  her  again, 
standing  beneath  Sir  Joshua’s  portrait  of  the 
lovely  Lady  Waldegrave,  a  test  of  some 
severity.  More  fullness  had  been  added  to 
her  figure,  and  the  oval  form  of  her  face 
was  less  apparent,  but  the  grace  of  the  one 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  other  were  still 
conspicuous.  There  are  some  faces  in  which 
the  light  of  beauty  is  never  extinguished, 
and  Lady  Blessington’s  was  of  that  order. 
He  who  has  only  seen  Lawrence’s  exquisite 
portrait  of  her  will  have  carried  away  this 
impression ;  we,  who  have  known  the  original, 
many  years  after  that  picture  was  painted, 
can  confirm  the  truth  of  this  creed  by  our 
own  experience. 

There  was  more  of  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Count  D’Orsay,  on  whose  arm  Lady 
Blessington  w"as  leaning.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  a  man’s  life,  and  such  a  life  as  I  have 
heard  he  led,  sufficiently  account  for  this. 
But  there  was  nothing  altered  in  his  man¬ 
ner — nor  in  that  of  either.  The  faculty 
which  all  clever  people  possess,  in  common 
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with  many  who  are  notoriously  deficient  in 
other  respects — that  of  remembering  faces — 
recalled  me  at  once  to  their  recollection. 

“  You  must  come  and  see  me  at  Gore 
House,”  said  her  ladyship  ;  “  my  rooms  are 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  salons  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Honore,  but  I  manage  to  fill  them 
as  well,  if  not  better.  J’ai  lache  la  parole, 
mon  cher  Alfred,”  added  she,  turning  with  a 
smile  to  her  companion,  “  j’espere  que  tu  ne 
m’en  veux  pas  ?” 

“  Je  n’ai  rien  a  dire,”  was  the  count’s  re¬ 
ply  ;  “on  gagne  toujours  quand  on  trouve 
de  nouveaux  amis  sans  en  perdre  de  vieux.” 

“  Surtout,”  continued  the  countess,  giving 
me  her  hand,  “  quand  ils  arrivent  de  si 
loin.” 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  after  this  wel¬ 
come,  I  did  not  bend  unwilling  feet  in  the 
direction  of  Gore  House  during  the  remainder 
of  my  stay  in  London  that  summer. 

The  first  time  I  dined  there  I  shall  not 
easily  forget.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  though  the  day 
had  been  spent  in  a  round  of  sight-seeing,  I 
experienced  none  of  the  fatigue  which  I 
might  have  felt  at  another  moment,  with  so 
much  pleasure  had  I  looked  forward  to  the 
party  I  expected  to  meet.  In  the  month  of 
June,  if  the  season  be  at  all  propitious,  the 
environs  of  London,  especially  to  the  west, 
are  charming.  An  hour  or  two  before, 
Hyde  Park  had  been  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  town ;  but  now",  as  I 
drove  to  my  appointment,  only  a  few  stray 
horsemen  w-ere  still  enjoying  the  freshness 
of  the  turf  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening. 
They  were  diners  at  clubs,  I  fancied,  who 
had  no  such  attraction  before  them  as  that 
which  beckoned  me  on.  I  was  fearful,  in¬ 
deed,  of  being  rather  behind  time  myself, 
having  been  delayed  by  a  slight  accident 
at  my  lodgings,  but — like  my  countryman, 
N.  P.  Willis,  who  had  been  similarly  graced 
a  few  years  before — I  had  gained  upon  the 
clock,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  had 
been  too  literal  an  interpreter  of  its  meaning 
in  London  society,  for  when  I  was  shown 
into  the  library,  where  Lady  Blessington 
generally  received  her  guests,  no  one  had  yet 
arrived.  I  had  leisure,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  localitv ;  and  as  this  hospitable  mansion 
is  now,  alas !  dismantled,  some  description 
of  it,  even  though  it  trench  upon  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  privilege,  may  not  out  of  place. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  consisted  of 
a  small  study  on  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  wide  old-fashioned  staircase  from 
the  dining-room,  which  looked  out  upon  the 
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garden.  The  library  on  the  right  hand  oc¬ 
cupied  the  whole  depth  of  vhe  house,  and 
was  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length,  which 
I  should  judge  to  be  about  forty  feet. 

As  N.  P.  Willis  has  said,  it  was  tilled  with 
“sofas,  couches,  ottomans,  and  busts,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rather  a  crowded  sumptuousness 
throughout  the  room  and  this  description 
held  good  of  every  apartment  in  the  house. 
But  amidst  the  profusion  of  ornament  which 
met  the  eye  everywhere,  perplexing  it  in 
its  choice  of  rest,  when  it  did  settle,  the 
object  was  always  commended  by  beauty  of 
form,  richness  of  decoration,  or  intrinsic  value. 
China  of  deep  oriental  blue,  porcelain  of 
Sevres  and  Dresden,  sea-green  and  turquoise, 
vases  for  flowers  and  essences  of  glittering 
gold  and  brightest  ruby,  many-hued  marble 
pedestals  crowned  with  classical  tazze — 
antiques  in  bronze — middle-age  relics  of 
silver  and  ivory — clocks  of  or-inoiu,  and 
goodly  rows  of  books  which  lined  the  walls 
on  either  side,  some  thousands  in  number,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  golden  urns,  were  amongst  the 
many  beautiful  things  which  attracted  my  no¬ 
tice.  Here  was  an  exquisitely  chiselled  bust  of 
a  lovely  woman,  whom  instinct  alone  would 
have  told  me  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place ;  opposite  to  it  a  companion  piece  of 
sculpture,  evidently  by  the  same  hand,  in 
which  I  at  once  traced  the  features  of  Count 
D’Orsay,  perfect  in  their  proportion  and 
striking  in  their  ensemble.  These  I  after- 
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wards  learnt  were  the  work  of  Bertolini. 
At  that  time  the  sculptor’s  art  was  unprac¬ 
tised  by  the  accomplished  French  nobleman, 
or  if  practised,  nothing  had  been  issued  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  studio  ;  and  the  numberless 
statuettes  which  the  auctioneer’s  hammer 
sent  flying  all  abroad  the  other  day,  had  not 
yet  seen  the  light.  Versatile  in  his  talents 
as  he  is  successful  in  the  exercise  of  them. 
Count  D’Orsay,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  confined  himself  to  those  admirable 
croquis ,  which  so  soon  became  multiplied  into 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  galleries  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  portraiture  that  have  been  j 
drawn  by  one  hand. 

But  if  the  library,  with  its  white  and  gold 
boiserie,  its  green  and  amber  brocade,  its 
doors  lined  with  plate-glass,  its  golden  flam¬ 
beaux  and  antique-shaped  candlesticks,  gave 
an  idea  of  luxurious  embellishment  ;  how 
much  more  was  that  impression  heightened 
by  the  splendid  decoration  of  the  drawings 
room  adjoining,  the  approach  to  which  was 
by  a  small  lobby  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  apartment!  Gorgeous  with  crimson 
and  gold,  and  reflecting  its  brightness  in 


countless  rairroi's  and  looking-glasses,  which 
reached  mostly  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  lit  in  the  midst  by  one  enormous  chan¬ 
delier  with  its  shivering  pendants  of  rainbow 
dye,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  beyond  the  power 
of  art  to  add  to  the  display  of  ornament.  And 
this,  perhaps,  w'as  true  ;  but  art  which  was  not 
the  upholsterer’s  or  the  jeweller’s  had  been 
busy  at  work  on  the  walls,  banishing  all  else 
from  the  mind  when  once  you  gazed  upon  it. 

Byron  somewhere  in  his  journal  speaks  of 
a  picture  by  Titian  or  Giorgione,  which 
seemed  to  light  up  the  place  where  he  be¬ 
held  it,  filling  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  beside.  The  same  effect  was 
produced  when  one  looked  on  the  exquisite 
portrait  of  Lady  Blessington  which  hung 
over  the  lobby  entrance.  No  painter  of  his 
time,  nor  scarcely  of  any  other,  could  so 
truly  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  original. 
That  smiling  face,  that  dimpled  cheek,  that 
rich  but  fair  complexion,  that  sweet  mouth, 
those  clear  expressive  eyes,  that  hair  of 
darkest  brown  sweeping  so  gracefully  over 
a  brow  of  snow,  that  bending,  speaking  at¬ 
titude,  that  air  of  joyousness  and  tenderness 
combined  1  It  would  seem  as  if  the  poet’s 
vision  were  prophetic,  though  at  the  time 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  Byron  had  not 
yet  seen  Lady  Blessington. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o’er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair  and  smooth  ; 
Her  eyebrows’  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 


Her  brow  was  white  and  low  ;  her  cheeks’  pure 
dye 

Like  rosy  twilight  still  with  the  set  sun  ; 

Short  upper  lips,  such  lips !  that  make  us  sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  such. 

Rarely  before  have  such  charms  met  in  one 
person,  and  still  more  rare  the  endeavor 
to  transfer  them  to  canvass.  He  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  such  a  task,  has  by  that  work  alone 
secured  for  himself  an  immortality.  Lawrence 
— the  modern  Vandyke  in  this  branch  of  his 
art — has  painted  many  beautiful  women, 
but  he  never  had  a  subject  more  worthy  of 
his  pencil.  This  enchanting  portrait  has 
now  become  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  who  acquired  it  for  320  guineas — 
but  little  more  than  half  the  sum  that  Law¬ 
rence  used  to  receive  for  an  ordinary  portrait. 

From  such  a  picture  to  the  fac-simile  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  skill  of  the  modeller,  the  tran¬ 
sition  is  natural.  In  a  small  boudoir,  the 
only  drawback  to  which  was  that  it  looked 
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out  upon  the  stables,  lay  reclined  upon  a 
velvet  cushion,  and  carefully  protected  by  a 
glass  shade  from  the  blackening  air,  a  pair 
of  hands  modelled  in  silver  after  those  of 
Lady  Blessington.  Small,  and  round,  and 
dimpled,  with  long  taper  fingers  and  arch¬ 
ing  nails,  the  sculptor  never  met  with  a  finer 
study.  What  was  given  for  them  I  know 
not,  though  even  as  a  work  of  art  they  were 
worth  any  price,  but  at  the  sale  they  went  for 
34/.  “  The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts,”  Othello 
says  ; — Lady  Blessington’s  heart  has  scarcely 
gone  with  her  hands.  Whoever  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  be,  let  him  content  himself  with 
the  fragments  which  fortune  has  thrown  into 
his  lap. 

The  companion  portrait  to  the  one  just 
now  described  was  that  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Blessington,  also  by  Lawrence,  and  valuable 
as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

Having  got  on  the  subject  of  art,  I  may  as 
well  enumerate  here  a  few  of  the  principal 
works  scattered  through  different  parts  of 
the  house  ;  less  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  than  from  so  many  of  them  having 
been  produced  by  one  who  was  so  long  the 
leader  of  the  English  world  of  fashion.  They 
served  also,  in  a  very  interesting  degree,  to 
illustrate  the  friendships  and  feelings  which 
predominated  in  Gore  House.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  was  there  a  worshipped  one.  Not 
only  did  his  portrait  appear  in  various  places, 
but  more  than  one  bust  and  several  sta¬ 
tuettes  in  marble,  in  bronze,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  were  to  be  seen.  Josephine,  of  whom 
there  was  one  miniature,  was  chiefly  repre¬ 
sented  by  objects  in  which  elegance  and 
utility  were  mingled — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
china  and  ornamental  furniture  that  came 
from  Malmaison.  Of  the  little  King  of  Rome 
there  was  also  a  miniature  by  Isabey,  set 
round  with  false  diamonds — the  moral  of  his 
brief  career. 

No  less  conspicuous  than  the  memorials 
of  the  Emperor  were  those  of  his  great  op¬ 
ponent  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has  not 
himself  been  neglectful  of  the  respect  due  to 
the  departed  hero.  In  the  drawing-room 
hung  the  three-quarter-length  profile  of  the 
duke,  painted  by  Count  D’Orsay,  from 
which  the  well-known  engraving  has  been 
taken.  The  pendant  to  it,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  was  by  the  same  hand.  A  like 
spirit  of  antagonism  was  apparent  whichever 
way  one  turned.  Here  was  O’Connell — 
there  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and  the  party-wall 
between  them — now  leaning  one  way,  now 
the  other — was  the  versatile,  wind-chang¬ 
ing”  Brougham.  Absolute  power  and  the 


right  divine  were  figured  under  the  sem¬ 
blances  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the 
King  of  Hanover  ;  liberty,  under  that  of  Mas- 
saniello — the  painter,  in  this  case,  being  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa  himself.  This  portrait,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  collection  at  Gore 
House,  came  from  the  Belvidere  Palace  at 
Naples,  and  was  sold  for  fifty-five  guineas. 
In  one  place  was  a  likeness  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  in  another  that  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
whom,  as  I  think,  he  too  savagely  assailed 
in  Don  Juan ;  the  first  of  these  pictures,  a 
very  clever  and  interesting  production,  was 
by  Count  D’Orsay ;  the  painter  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  might  be  recognized  by  the  pencilled 
inscription  alone,  the  words  “jour  a  gauche” 
being  the  shibboleth  of  Chalon. 

The  facile  hand  of  Count  D’Orsay  had,  in 
one  instance,  assembled  a  very  amusing 
group  on  the  lawn  beneath.  A  large  cow 
forms  the  great  object  of  attraction,  and, 
gazing  on  it  admiringly — never  was  cow 
luckier — are  Edwin  Landseer,  to  whom  every 
beast  of  the  field  owes  homage  ;  the  gay  and 
good-humored  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  (his 
ancestor,  most  likely,  would  have  taken  off 
his  hat  to  the  august  animal,)  and  the  clever 
artist  himself.  Slowly  approaching  on  the 
other  side,  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lady  Blessington,  linked  arm-in-arm  ;  and 
in  the  distance  appear  the  beautiful  girls 
whose  faces  have  happily  been  brought 
nearer  to  our  gaze  in  other  pictures  than 
they  are  presented  here.  It  could  not  as  a 
work  of  art  be  estimated  very  highly,  but  it 
was  interesting  from  the  associations  connect- 
ed  with  it. 

The  various  specimens  which  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  Wilkie,  Elty,  Maclise,  Grant,  and  Cha¬ 
lon  had  added  to  the  collection  at  Gore 
House,  attested  still  further  the  intimacy  of 
its  owner  with  the  world  of  art ;  and  the 
names  one  read  off  from  the  book-shelves 
confirmed  the  impression  that  the  greatest 
living  literary  celebrities  of  England  found  a 
ready  and  hospitable  welcome  there.  Of 
these  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  pres¬ 
ently. 

The  interruption  to  my  wanderings  round 
the  room  came  in  the  most  agreeable  form, 
in  the  person  of  the  fair  hostess ;  and  the 
pleasant  lete-'a-tile  that  followed,  which  re¬ 
vived  many  happy  recollections,  was  not 
broken  in  upon  for  some  minutes.  A  Per¬ 
sian  visitor  might,  in  the  hyperbole  of  his 
language,  have  compared  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  carpet  to  the  celebrated  one  in  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  which  transported  all 
who  trod  on  it  wherever  they  wished  to  go  ; 
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but  oriental  exaggeration  was  unnecessary, 
the  truth  being  that  every  one  who  pressed 
it  with  their  feet  found  that  they  had  real¬ 
ized  their  greatest  wish  in  remaining  where 
they  were. 

As  I  had  been  the  first  comer,  I  had  the 
advantage — no  slight  one  to  a  stranger — of 
hearing  the  various  guests  announced,  so 
that  I  caught  their  names  more  readily  when 
I  was  afterwards  introduced.  The  earliest 

arrival  was  that  of  Dr.  Q - ,  into  whose 

lively,  laughing,  good-natured  face  it  was 
impossible  to  look  without  feeling  assured 
that  a  kind,  warm  heart  responded  to  the 
outward  sign.  There  is  no  profession  in 
which  such  true  benevolence  is  shown  as  in 
that  of  the  medical  man ;  I  have  found  it  so 
in  my  own  country  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  every  one  who  knows 

Dr.  Q - is  well  aware  that  his  practice  is 

closely  modelled  on  the  example  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  He  had  adopted  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  principle  in  the  medical  treatment  of 
his  patients,  but  there  was  no  homoeopathy 
in  the  distribution  of  his  charity  and  kindness. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  him  at  sight,  and 
the  draft  is  still  honored  whenever  presented. 

In  striking  contrast  both  of  person  and 
manner  to  the  hearty,  buoyant,  and  some¬ 
what  sturdy  physician,  was  the  next  comer, 

Mr.  A - F - .  Unusually  tall  and  thin, 

and  of  colorless  aspect,  a  grave  expression  on 
his  features  seemed  at  the  first  glance  to 
denote  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  his  own 
health  in  searching  after  the  secret  of  pre¬ 
serving  that  of  others ;  but  the  moment  he 
spoke,  the  smile  that  played  round  his  mouth, 
and  the  light  that  shone  in  his  eye,  fitly  her¬ 
alded  the  playful  wit  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  most  observant  men  of  the 
world.  Epigrammatic  in  speech,  his  style 
in  writing  was  yet  more  keenly  pointed ;  and 
many  a  political  opponent  would  rather  have 
been  exposed  to  the  heaviest  thunder  of  the 
Times  than  to  the  quick  summer-lightning 
(for  after  all  there  was  no  “  forked  malice” 
in  it)  of  the  E - r. 

The  D -  of  B - 1  came  next,  a  man 

of  fashion  with  a  great  historic  name,  and 
preserving' at  fifty  all  the  manners  and  much 
of  the  personal  appearance  which  had 
“  witch’d  the  world,”  when  as  the  gay  and 
dashing  W -  he  wore  the  brilliant  uni¬ 

form  of  the  — th  Hussars  before  he  ex¬ 
changed  the  dragoon’s  saddle  for  the  driving- 

box  of  the  B - coach.  Good-natured  and 

hospitable  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  did  the 

honors  of  his  princely  seat  in  W - shire  in 

a  way  to  excite  the  regret  of  his  numerous 


friends  that  one  with  so  large  a  heart  should 
ever  be  circumscribed  for  means. 

Him  followed  closely  three  younger  men, 
all  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  but 
having  little  other  resemblance  between 
them.  These,  I  found,  were  amongst  the 
latest  horsemen  in  the  park,  whom  1  had  un¬ 
wittingly  consigned  to  the  solitude  of  club 

dinners.  The  first  was  Lord  A - P - 1, 

tall,  heavy  limbed,  and  dark-browed,  heredi¬ 
tarily  skilful  alike  in  horsemanship  and  yatch- 
ing,  but  taking  to  the  last  perhaps  the  kind¬ 
lier  of  the  two.  The  second  was  Mr.  A - 

M - y,  slightly  made,  and  with  fine  deli¬ 

cate  features — a  pet,  I  was  told,  amongst 
the  women,  who  listened  with  willing  ear  to 
his  pleasant  discourse,  pleasant,  albeit  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slight  impediment  of  speech — 
for  where  this  defect  exists,  the  set-off  lies 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pregnant 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  shot  home  when 
the  temporary  barrier  is  overleapt.  The 
third  representative  of  a  royal  nfime — one 
held  in  veneration  even  by  Republicans  as  a 
giver  of  liberty  and  diffuser  of  enlighten¬ 
ment — was  I'ami  de  la  maison,  the  accom¬ 
plished  artist-nobleman  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  frequent  mention.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  anything  more  of  one  so  well 
known  and  so  deservedly  admired. 

But  the  number  of  guests  was  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  They  arrived  in  the  following  order  : 

Slowly,  with  the  foot  of  age,  his  head  bent 
forward  and  his  hands  extended,  came  Mr. 

S - R - ,  endowed  alike  with  the  gifts 

of  Plutus  and  Apollo,  and  enjoying,  perhaps, 
a  higher  reputation  for  the  possession  of 
each  than  he  deserved.  If  the  couplet  as¬ 
cribed  to  Lady  B -  be  really  hers,  her 

ladyship  seems  to  have  thought  his  most 
celebrated  poem  somewhat  overpraised ;  it 
ran  thus : 

“  Of  R - s’s  Italy,  1^ — Ur — 11  relates, 

That  it  would  have  been  dish’d  were  it  not  for 
the  plates.” 

In  this  opinion  I  do  not,  however,  coincide, 
believing  some  of  his  Ausonian  fragments — 
above  all,  those  descriptive  of  Venice — to  be 
the  finest  he  ever  wrote,  and  worthy  of  them¬ 
selves  alone  to  place  him  high  amongst  poets. 
Of  the  peculiarities  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much,  but  one  was  strikingly  exemplified — 
his  fondness  for  female  admiration.  Other 
men  have  been  anxious  to  engross  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  beautiful  woman,  before  it  fell  to 

the  lot  of  Mr.  R - to  attempt  it ;  but  very 

few,  I  imagine,  have  tried  to  turn  it  in  tho 
same  direction.  Like  a  young  Frenchman 
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whom  I  formerly  knew  in  Paris,  his  motto 
has  been — not  “  Comme  je  I’aime  !”  but 
“  Comme  elle  m’adore  !”  Goldsmith  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  if  a  pretty  woman  at¬ 
tracted  more  notice  than  himself;  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thinnr  for  R - to  sulk  for  a 

O 

whole  evening  if  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
company  failed  to  make  much  of  him. 

A  tall,  good-natured  looking  man,  with  a 
curious  expression  in  his  eye,  and  a  counte¬ 
nance  whose  freshness  of  color  contrasted 
forcibly  witii  the  poet’s  pallid  hue,  came 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  latter ;  he  was 

welcomed  as  Lord  C - y,  a  title  earned 

by  length  of  service  in  the  capacity  of  first 
commoner  of  England,  and  chosen  in  honor 
of  the  distinguished  prelate,  his  father,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  transitory  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignity.  Gravity  of  manner  was  the 
compelled  attribute  of  his  long-held  official 
position  ;  but  that  it  was  not  congenial  to  him 
was  apparent  at  once  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  general  society. 
If  he  did  not  say  brilliant  things,  he  knew 
how  to  appreciate  them,  and,  with  a  great 
command  of  language,  told  a  story  admi¬ 
rably. 

The  two  last  who  entered  were  Captain 

M - and  Lord  C - d.  Owing  to  my 

long  intimacy  with  Fennimore  Cooper,  I  was 
anxious  to  see  his  rival,  the  great  English 
naval  novelist.  His  appearance  w^as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  country  and  profession ;  his 
manner  a  little  rough  and  outspoken,  but 
with  nothinj;  offensive  in  its  freedom  ;  his 
conversation  was  shrew’d  and  to  the  purpose, 
and  occasionally  revealed  those  broad  traits 
of  humor  for  which  his  novels  are  so  famous. 
When  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  saw  from  his  pal¬ 
ace  windows  a  student  with  a  book,  who 
w’as  walking  by  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares, 
and  w’ho  paused  every  now  and  then  to 
burst  into  fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  he 
turned  to  his  courtiers  and  said — “  That  fel¬ 
low  is  either  mad,  or  reading  Don  Quixote.” 
A  similar  story  has  been  told  of  the  author 
of  Peter  Simple. 

The  fair-haired  nobleman  who  closes  this 
list  of  guests  had,  to  make  his  presence  more 
acceptable,  brought  with  him  a  gorgeous 
portfolio,  which  he  presented  to  the  count¬ 
ess.  It  was  a  splendid  offering,  the  finest 
thing,  indeed,  of  the  kind,  that  ever  I  saw. 
It  was  exquisitely  bound  in  scarlet  velvet, 
adorned  with  precious  stones ;  and  a  coronet 
inlaid  in  gold,  with  various  devices  round  it, 
indicated  the  rank  of  the  lady  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover, 
instead  of  ornament  was  a  plain  oval  mirror 
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set  in  a  delicately-shaped  frame  of  gold ; 

“  no  picture  that  could  be  placed  there,”  the 
earl  gallantly  said,  “  being  comparable  to 
the  image  that  would  be  reflected  when 
Lady  Blessington  gazed  on  it.” 

For  the  sake  of  its  owner,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  her  features  had  not  been  da- 
guerreotyped  in  the  mirror;  in  that  case. 
Lord  C — ’s  handsome  cadean,  for  which,  I  was 
told,  he  gave  about  200/.,  would  not  have 
been  disposed  of  at  something  less  than  40/. 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  admiration 
of  this  costly  trifle,  dinner  was  announced  ; 
and  indiscriminately  following  our  hostess,  to 

whom  the  D - of  B -  gave  his  arm, 

we  placed  ourselves  round  the  hospitable 
board.  Apicius  himself,  with  Monsieur  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  name,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  it  was  spread.  If  it 
be  true,  as  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished 
gastronome,  that  “  un  estomac  a  tout  epreuve 
est  le  premier  principe  de  tout  bonheur,”  the 
experimentalist  at  Lady  Blessington’s  table, 
exposed  to  every  temptation  that  variety 
could  offer,  need  have  feared  no  further  test 
of  his  capabilities,  and,  passing  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  might  have  comfortably  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle.  But  the  sense  of  hap¬ 
piness,  so  far  at  least  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  not  limited  to  the  taste,  though  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  cuisine  might,  under  other 
circumstarfCes,  have  been  all-sufficient  for  en¬ 
joyment.  Gaiety,  wit,  and  good-humor  were 
the  sauce  with  which  “  on  mangeait  son 
poisson,”  and  there  w’as  no  lack  of  these  in¬ 
gredients. 

I  Avas  placed  between  Dr.  Q -  and 

Captain  M - ;  and  never,  I  think,  did  I 

meet  with  tw’o  more  entertaining  companions 
Poor  M - !  I  am  told  that  durinji  the  last 

^  ^  O 

year  or  two  of  his  life  he  had  become  great¬ 
ly  changed;  having  taken  a  peculiar  turn 
in  matters  of  religion — more  earnest  than 
when  he  mystified  a  great  artist,  his  particu¬ 
lar  friend,  by  pretending  to  feel  a  call  to¬ 
wards  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  spite  of  the 
subject,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing 
as  he  told  the  story  of  his  confession,  and 
described  the  unheard-of  iniquities  which  he 
laid  to  his  own  charge,  and  the  pious  hor¬ 
ror  and  simple  credulity  of  his  kind-hearted, 
anxious  friend,  wdio  had  vicariously  under¬ 
taken  to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes. 
The  subject  led,  somehow,  from  the  Catho¬ 
lics  to  the  Jews;  and  Dr.  Q - amused  us 

by  an  anecdote  of  what  had  recently  befallen 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  a  Portuguese  gentle¬ 
man — a  Roman  Catholic,  of  course — who, 
after  some  years’  residence  in  London,  was 
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about  to  return  to  his  own  country.  This 
gentleman  had  some  wealthy  Hebrew  friends, 
and  having  experienced  a  good  deal  of  hos¬ 
pitality  from  them  during  his  stay,  Avished 
to  give  them  some  slight  token  to  remember 
him  by.  He  was  a  great  amateur  in  wood¬ 
carving,  and  had  collected  some  good  speci¬ 
mens,  chiefly  from  Belgium.  Amongst  them 
was  a  fine  head  of  David — neither  the  painter 
nor  the  sculptor,  but  the  hero-king  of  Israel. 
This  w<vs  offered  and  received  so  readily,  that, 
forgetting  he  had  to  do  with  “  the  people,” 
he  pressed  them  to  accept  another  sub¬ 
ject — of  exquisite  travail — the  “  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily  !” 

“  No,  thankee,”  said  Mr.  Solomons,  rather 
drily,  “icc  doiit  take  any  interest  in  that 
family^ 

“  Perhaps,”  added  Dr.  Q - ,  it  would 

have  been  better  for  them  if  they  did.” 

The  current  topics  of  the  day  furnished 
endless  subjects  for  discussion — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  absurd  recent  attempt  of 
Francis  on  the  life  of  the  Queen — the  news 
from  India,  of  Sale’s  heroic  defense  of  Jella- 
labad — the  suicide  of  Lord  Congleton — the 
Chartist  camp-meeting  in  the  north,  and  the 

marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  W - d ;  the 

last,  an  event  which  seemed  to  have  excited 
more  interest  in  the  fashionable  world  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  This  nobleman’s 
eccentricities  had  lon^  been  of  so  strikincr  a 

O  ^  ^  O 

character,  that  the  idea  of  his  being  tamed 
down  to  matrimony  was  looked  upon  as  the 
wildest  experiment  ever  made. 

“  I  was  present,”  said  Lord  C - d,  “  at 

the  marriage,  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall. 
A  feAv  moments  after  the  bride  entered  the 
vestry,  very  handsome  but  as  pale  as  marble, 

W - d  came  in  with  his  brother.  Lord  W. 

B - .  W - d  too  looked  pale,  but  Avith 

that  air  of  determination  which  a  courageous 
man  Avears  Avhen  he  is  about  to  venture  on 
an  enterprise  of  danger.  He  reminded  me,” 

added  Lord  C - ,  “  of  nothing  so  much  as 

of  a  felloAV  stepping  into  the  ring,  followed 
by  his  backer ;  and  1  could  hardly  help  offer¬ 
ing  the  odds  to  my  next  neighbor.” 

“  For  or  against  him  ?”  asked  A - 

M - y,  with  a  slight  effort. 

“  In  his  favor,  certainly,”  replied  Lord 

C - ;  “and  I  should  Avin,  I’m  sure,  if  I 

had.  People  say  he  will  very  soon  neglect 
her,  and  get  back  to  his  old  kind  of  life ; 
but  after  keeping  his  promise  so  strictly  for 
a  whole  year,  of  nev’er  once  getting  into  a 
row  of  any  kind,  I  don’t  think  you’ll  hear 
any  more  of  W  d’s  escapades.  He  has 
good  sense  and  a  good  heart,  and  she  is  a 


woman  who  will  bring  them  both  into  play, 
take  my  Avord  for  it.” 

Every  one  knows  that  the  result  of  this 

singular  marriage  has  justified  Lord  C - ’s 

prediction,  and  that  no  better  husband,  no 
kinder  landlord,  no  more  useful  member  of 
society,  is  to  be  met  Avith  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  one  so  dan¬ 
gerously  situated  as  Lady  W - d  ;  but 

she  OAves  it  to  the  high  qualities  of  her  own 
mind. 

“  Your  comparison  of  a  prize-fighter,” 

said  Lord  C - y,  puts  me  in  mind  of 

Avhat  Avas  once  said  to  me  by  a  very  beautiful 
girl  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage.  I  had 
breakfasted  at  her  aunt’s  house  in  the 
country,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  town, 
where  she  was  staying,  quite  alone ;  and  the 
wedding  Avas  to  take  place  in  the  evening,  on 
a  splendid  scale,  at  her  grandfather  Lord 

A - ’s,  in  -  Street.  I  put  her  into 

the  carriage,  and  as  I  took  leave — 

“  ‘  How  quiet  it  all  is  here  !’  she  said  ;  ‘  it 
will  be  rather  a  different  thing  by-and-by, 
when  Fm  brought  to  the  scratch  !'  ” 

I  laughed  with  the  rest  at  this  speech,  but 
could  not  help  saying  that  no  young  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  in  the  United  States  Avould 

haA'e  ventured  to  make  it ;  on  Avhich  M - 

rallied  me  on  Avhat  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  over-refinement  of  American  females,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  the  story,  Avhich  I  believe  he  in¬ 
vented,  of  Miss  - ,  of  Boston,  Avho,  he 

said,  put  the  legs  of  her  piano  into  frilled 
trowsers,  and  always  spoke  of  the  back  of  her 
gown  as  “  the  Avestern  side.” 

His  joke,  hoAvever,  failed  to  convince  me 
that  it  was  desirable  for  Avomen  of  rank  to 
adopt  the  slang  phrases  of  the  clubs,  a 
custom  which  seems  to  me  to  prevail  more 
and  more. 

“  You  Avould  haA'e  sympathized,”  said  Mr. 

A -  F - ,  addressing  me  across  the 

table,  “  Avith  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 

marriage  took  place  under  circumstances 

rather  disagreeable  to  a  sensitive  person. 

One  of  the  Indian  chiefs  Avho  were  lately 

exhibiting  at  Exeter  or  the  Egyptian  Hall,  I 

forget  which,  prevailed  upon  an  English  girl  to 

become  his  Avife,  and  they  Avere  married  at 

St.  Martin’s,  the  parish  church  in  Avhich  my 

friend  lived.  Her  Avedding,  unluckily,  had 

been  fixed  for  the  same  day  ;  and  to  make 

the  matter  worse,  it  was  Easter  Monday,  so 

that  Avhen  her  party  got  into  the  church  the 

crowd  thev  found  there  assembled  to  see  the 
¥ 

Indian  sacrifice,  Avas  tremendous ;  and  they 
had  to  wait  till  their  turn  came.  This 
would  not  have  signified  so  much,  but  as  the 
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Chippeway  warrior  did  not  appear  at  the 
altar  in  his  war-paint,  with  tomahawk  and 
necklace  of  bears’  claws,  but  was  dressed 
like  a  respectable  London  mechanic,  half  the 
people  present  didn’t  know  which  was  which, 

and  when  the  Earl  of - left  the  church 

with  his  bride,  they  were  followed  by  the 
roaring  mob,  hurrraing  and  shouting  all  the 
way  to  Spring  Gardens  ;  they  didn’t  dis¬ 
perse,  either,  till  they  were  assured  that  the 
Swift  Eagle  and  his  squaw  had  embarked  in 
the  penny  steamer  at  Hungerford  Stairs  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  in  Ratcliffe-Highway. 
My  friends  had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  mar- 
row^bones  and  cleavers.” 

“  A  strange  kind  of  marriage  took  place 

the  other  day,”  said  Dr.  Q - ,  “  where  I 

was  present.  It  was  the  wedding  of  one  of 

the  daughters  of  Lord  E - .  He  was  dying 

at  the  time,  but  would  have  the  ceremony 
performed  in  his  own  drawing-room.  He  sat 
propped  up  in  a  chair,  unable  to  speak ;  and 
the  newly  married  couple  and  all  the  guests 
filed  past  him  and  left  him  alone,  at  his  own 
desire — expressed  by  signs — to  die.  His 
death  actually  took  place  a  few  hoars  after¬ 
wards.  A  marriage  contracted  under  such 
circumstances  ought,  in  compensation,  to  turn 
out  a  happy  one.” 

“  Talking  of  happy  marriages,”  said  Mr. 

R - s,  bi'eaking  silence  for  the  first  time, 

“  I  see  that  B - ,  the  composer,  whose 

wife  ran  away  from  him,  has  been  dubbed 
with  unhacked  rapier.  He  couldn’t  foresee 
his  domestic  misfortune,  and  is  properly 
enough  be-knightedy 

“He  was  not  alone  in  his  glory,”  said 
Lord  C - y  ;  “  there  were  a  batch  of  paint¬ 
ers  similarly  graced  :  R - s,  who  1  wish 

w'ould  make  me  a  miniature  copy  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  in  the  next  room  ;  A - n,  a  very 

w'orthv  fellow,  and,  next  to  Sir  D - 

W - ,  the  best  exponent  of  Scottish  art ; 

and  H - r,  who  has  done  some  clever 

things  in  his  way,  but  who  spoils  all  by  his 
intolerable  conceit.” 

“  In  what  way  ?’’  I  ventured  to  ask. 

“  I  w'ill  give  you  an  instance,”  replied 

Lord  C - y.  “  I  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner 

once  where  his  health  was  proposed  as  an 
ornament  to  his  art.  In  returning  thanks  he 
said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  pro¬ 
poser,  but  he  felt  that  he  deserved  the  com¬ 
pliment,  ‘  for,’  continued  he,  ‘  I  always  suc¬ 
ceed  in  everything  I  attempt.  It  would 
have  been  just  the  same  if  1  had  been  brought 
vp  a  poet  instead  of  a  painter.^  ” 

“His  acquaintance  with  poetry  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  very  extensive,”  said  Captain 
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M - .  “  When  I  was  sitting  to  him,  we 

had  some  conversation  on  the  subject.” 

“  ‘  Tom  Moore’s  plays  are  very  fine,’  said 
he. 

“  *  Plays  !  what  plays  ?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Why,  his  tragedies  and  comedies.’ 

“  *  He  never  wrote  anything  dramatic,’  I 
replied,  ‘  except  a  piece  called  The  Blue 
Stocking,  which  had  no  success.’ 

“  ‘  Indeed  !’  said  H - ,  *  then  who  wrote 

‘  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ?’ 

“  ‘  Goldsmith.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  ah,  so  he  did — yes.  Goldsmith — 
ah — and  Otway  !’ 

“  He  had  a  great  idea  of  there  having  once 
been  a  famous  author  of  the  name  of 
Clincher !” 

“  It’s  a  good  job,”  said  Mr.  R - ,  look¬ 

ing  slily  at  me,  “  that  Clincher  does  not  live 
now,  to  make  a  fight  for  his  copyright.” 

“  I  heard  a  curious  definition  of  copyright 

a  little  while  ago,”  observed  Dr.  Q - . 

“  It  was  by  a  cabman.  He  had  taken  me  a 
fare  on  May-day,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  sweeps  in  the  street.  When  I  paid 
him,  I  said  something  about  their  having 
blocked  up  the  way.” 

“  ‘  Oh,’  replied  he,  philosophically,  ‘  they 
will  do  it  just  at  this  time;  they  thinks 
theirselves  privileged.  Every  one  on  ’em 
has  their  own  beats.  Why,  this  very  morn- 
in’,  as  I  was*  a-drivin’  down  Cockspur-street, 
I  seed  the  most  ludiculous  sight  as  ever  I 
witnessed.  There  was  two  sets  o’  chum- 
mies,  one  on  ’em  cornin’  from  Wesmister, 
and  t’other  from  Simmerton’s-lane,  and,  they 
met  in  the  street  there  leadin’  into  the  Park. 
The  Wesmister  ones  was  upon  their  wrong 
beat.  I  expected  a  reg’lar  row,  but.  Lord 
bless  yer,  no  sich  thing.  Instead  of  fightin’, 
they  behaved  to  each  other  in  the  most  con- 
temptiblest  way  possible.  My  lady  she 
darnces  up  to  her  namesick  and  makes  her 
a  low  kerchy,  as  much  as  to  say.  So  much 
for  you,  marm  ;  and  t’other  returns  it  in  the 
same  affable  manner ;  and  there  they  stands 
a-kerchying  and  takin’  off  of  each  other,  till 
one  party  was  quite  driv’  off  the  ground, 
them  as  was  infractin’  the  privilege  of  the 
perrish  of  Simmerton’s.  It’s  hard,’  pursued 
my  friend  the  cabman,  ‘  to  know  your  own 
churamies  when  they’re  dizened  out  so  in 
greens  and  gold-lace,  but  they  has  their 
beats,  just  as  milkmen  has  their  walks,  and 
that’s  wot  I  call  the  req'lar  law  of  copv- 
rightr* 

This  absurd  illustration,  which  I  have  tried 

to  give  as  Dr.  Q - repeated  it,  brought  on 

the  general  question ;  though  less  was  said 
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on  the  occasion  than  I  suspect  would  have 
been  the  case  had  I  not  been  present,  for  the 
subject  could  scarcely  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  America.  My  own  opinion, 
however,  was  given  without  reserve ;  nor 
have  I  since  seen  reason  to  change  it,  every 
day’s  experience  of  the  labors  of  a  literary 
life  convincing  me  that  wherever  a  common 
language  is  spoken,  the  author  should  have 
protection.  Where  the  husbandman  casts 
his  seed,  he  ought  to  gather  in  the  crop. 

Lady  Blessington  changed  the  theme,  and 
led  the  conversation  to  more  agreeable 
topics,  discoursing  with  infinite  grace  on  all 
she  touched  upon — poetry,  the  fine  arts,  the 
drama,  literature,  incidents  of  travel,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  many  remarkable  persons 
with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted  abroad 
and  at  home.  Byron,  Lawrence,  Canova, 
Mezzofanti,  Lafayette,  Sismondi,  Cuvier, 
Casimir  Perier,  Scott,  Moore,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  were  passed  in  review,  with  many 
more  ;  and  for  all  she  had  something  to  say 
that  illustrated  the  particular  genius  of  each. 
Count  D’Orsay  also  showed  that  the  talent 
of  the  raconteur,  a  talent  which  his  country¬ 
men  cultivate  so  successfully,  was  one  of 
the  many  which  nature  and  education  had 
joined  to  endow  him  with  ;  nor  was  what  he 
said  less  piquant  from  the  peculiar  accent 
with  Tvhich  he  spoke  English.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  a  tithe  of  the  stories  told  either  by 
him  or  the  other  guests,  and  I  fear  that 
those  I  have  been  able  to  recall  will  give  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  general  style  of 
the  conversation. 

One  slight  anecdote,  however,  clings  to 
my  recollection,  that  amusingly  exemplifies 
the  facility  with  which  people  of  the  world 
forget  their  dearest  friends.  Count  D’Orsay 

told  it  of  the  Countess  of  D - ,  when 

verging  on  her  ninetieth  year.  This  old 
lady  w’as  always  a  strict  observer  of  birth¬ 
days,  not  only  her  own,  but  those  of  all  her 
friends.  One  morning,  on  examining  the 
calendar,  she  found  it  was  the  fete  of  Miss 

L - ,  a  spinster  of  sixty,  whom  she  had 

known  nearly  half  a  century.  She  desired 
her  gardener  to  cut  a  fine  bouquet  in  the 
conservatory,  and  then  drove  off  some  seven 

or  eight  miles  to  lunch  with  Miss  L - , 

and  present  her  offering.  When  the  car¬ 
riage  drew  up  at  her  friend’s  door,  a  very 
dismal-looking  servant  mfide  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  I’ve  come  to  lunch  with  Miss  L - ,” 

said  Lady  D - ,  popping  her  head  out  of 

the  carriage- window. 

**If  you  please,  my  lady,”  replied  the 
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man,  advancing,  “  mistress  died  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  half-past  six  o’clock.” 

“  Bless  my  heart,”  exclaimed  Lady 

D - ,  “dead!  how  shocking!”  Then, 

looking  at  her  watch,  “  Coachman,  drive  to 

Mrs.  P - ’s ;  I  shall  be  just  in  lime  for 

luncheon  there.” 

She  was  so,  and  without  saying  a  word 
about  its  original  destination,  presented  the 
bouquet  which  she  had  intended  for  her 
deceased  friend  to  the  live  luncheon-giver.  I 
thought,  as  this  story  was  being  told,  that  it 
sounded  just  like  a  bit  of  gossip  from  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne. 

In  the  evening  many  additions  were  made 
to  the  dinner-guests ;  some,  like  Lords 

C - and  M - ,  noted  for  their  position 

in  the  world  of  fashion ;  others,  such  as 

B -  and  T - ,  skilled  in  diplomacy ; 

others  again  celebrated  for  their  various  tal¬ 
ents  :  like  G - ,  the  famous  surgeon ; 

L - ,  the  clever  lithographic  artist ;  S - 

K - ,  the  dramatist;  J -  F - ,  the 

accomplished  and  acute  critic;  L - ,  the 

w’ondrous  piano-forte  player;  Lord  D - 

S - ,  the  firm  friend,  not  only  of  suffering 

Poland,  but  of  all  who  suffer ;  and  the  two 
handsome  brothers,  Charles  and  Frank 

S - n,  whom  neither  wit  nor  beauty  could 

save  from  an  early  tomb.  Some  of  the 
habitues  were  absent,  whom  I  should  have 
been  glad  enough  to  have  met ;  and  in  the 
list  of  absentees  were  the  two  ex-chancellors ; 

M - ,  the  poet,  whose  journeys  to  London, 

always  like  angels’  visits,  have  now,  unhap¬ 
pily,  ceased  altogether ;  C -  D - ,  of 

world-wide  reputation,  whom  I  missed  seeing 
when  he  visited  the  States ;  Sir  E— — — 

B - ,  in  the  zenith  of  his  literary  fame; 

and,  not  less  earnestly  desired  because  the 
thing  was  impossible.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
a  prisoner  then  in  a  dreary  fortress  in 
Picardy,  and  now  the  President  of  Repub¬ 
lican  France ! 

The  absence  of  these  might  be  regretted, 
but  I  found  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
in  Gore  House  that  evening,  to  reconcile  me 
even  to  greater  disappointment ;  and  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  kind  reception  which  was 
given  to  a  comparative  stranger,  will  live 
among  the  memories  which  I  cherish  most. 

It  was  with  altered  feelings  that  I  bent 
my  way  to  Gore  House  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month.  I  had  only  been  in  England  a 
few  days,  and  already  found — besides  what 
the  public  papers  had  told,  of  little  as  well 
as  of  great  events — that  more  change  had 
happened  than  the  heart  would  willingly 
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have  been  cognizant  of.  Not  the  least  pain¬ 
ful  intelligence  was  the  announcement  that 
the  hospitable  owner  of  Gore  House  had 
suddenly  quitted  the  scene  of  which  she 
had  so  long  been  the  principal  ornament ; 
and  not  only  gone,  but  without  any  prospect 
of  return,  for  the  sale  of  everything  was 
to  take  place  the  following  week. 

I  was  unwilling,  in  the  first  instance,  to  go 
near  the  spot;  but  the  desire  once  more  and 
for  the  last  time  to  visit  a  place  where  I  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  something 
also  of  the  wish  to  possess  myself  of  some 
slight  relic,  on  which  I  might  fix  beforehand, 
prevailed  over  ray  first  resolution ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  going  down  to  the  tlower-show  at 
Chiswick,  whither  everybody  was  hurrying, 

I  stopped  short  at  Kensington. 

Both  gates  were  wide  open ;  and,  amidst 
an  array  of  street-cabs,  hurrying  to  avoid 
the  storm  which  suddenly  came  pelting 
down,  I  forced  my  way  into  the  vestibule,  no 
longer  lined  with  well-dressed  servants,  but 
thronged  by  curious  idlers  and  scowling 
bailiflFs.  It  was  difiBcult  to  believe  that  I 
was  actually  in  the  same  house  again ;  but 
the  mute  tokens  of  the  taste  and  genius,  not 
yet  displaced,  which  gleamed  from  the  walls 
and  met  my  gaze  at  every  turn,  only  too 
surely  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  delu¬ 
sion.  Pierre’s  description  of  the  ruin  in  Jaf- 
fier’s  house  was  fully  realized ;  the  ruffians 
were  there,  “lording  it  o’er  the  heaps  of 
massive  plate men  in  possession,  inso¬ 
lently  lolling  in  brocaded  chairs,  measured 
the  visitors  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  as  if 
doubtful  of  their  honesty ;  long-aproned 
men,  in  paper  caps,  answered  indifferently, 
“Yes,”  and  “No,”  to  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  them  ;  and  busy  brokers  scuffled 
through  the  crowd  offering  their  cards  and 
tendering  their  services  to  possible  purchas¬ 
ers.  In  one  place  a  number  of  stooping  fig¬ 
ures  were  bent  over  a  curious  cabinet,  or  a 
portfolio  of  rare  prints ;  in  another,  a  group 
were  eagerly  discussing,  with  loud-voiced 
criticism,  the  merits  of  a  picture,  of  which 
they  neither  knew  the  subject  nor  the  artist; 
some  were  laboriously  following  their  cata¬ 
logues,  and  bewildering  themselves  inextri¬ 
cably  in  wrong  rooms,  insisting  upon  it  that  a 
boudoir  was  a  study,  and  a  bed-chamber  a 
dinincr-room  ;  while  otliers,  tired  to  death  of 
staring  at  objects  that  did  not  interest  them, 
and  fatigued  with  the  heat  and  the  crowd, 
stole  off  into  quiet  corners  and  composed 
themselves  to  sleep.  One  party  consisted  of 

a  bevy  of  fine  ladies  :  Lady  J - was  their 

leader,  who  scornfully,  but  no  less  eagerly. 
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examined  the  thousand  objects  of  virtu,  of 
which  they  had,  doubtless,  heard  much,  and 
longed  still  more  to  see,  perhaps  even  to 
possess.  To  a  worshipper  of  the  gentler  vir¬ 
tues  which  adorn  the  female  character,  it  was 
not  a  gratifying  spectacle ;  and  I  thought 
more  than  once  that  forbearance,  if  not  pity, 
would  have  set  off  those  ladies  even  more 
than  the  witty  and  sarcastic  comments  in 
which  they  indulged. 

And  what  a  profusion  of  beautiful  things 
were  gathered  together  in  the  rooms  up¬ 
stairs,  which  I  had  never  yet  seen ! 

First,  there  was  Lady  Blessington’s  study, 
where  the  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  clever 
novels,  travels,  and  biographical  sketches — 
the  authorship  of  which  she  has  acknowl¬ 
edged — have,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
written.  The  place  of  honor  was  now 
usurped  by  a  stout,  vulgar,  over-dressed 
fellow  of  Jewish  physiognomy,  who  had 
adorned  his  huge  fingers  with  heavy,  glitter¬ 
ing  rings,  as  if  that  were  any  justification  for 
the  exposure  of  his  coarse  ungloved  hands. 
Sullen  and  watchful,  there  was  no  mistaking 
who  he  was ;  and  I  gladly  turned  away  to 
look  at  a  sketch  of  poor  L.  E.  L.,  in  whose 
mournful  fate,  without  knowing  her  person¬ 
ally,  I  had  deeply  sympathized.  Many 
other  portraits  also  interested  nae  greatly ; 
one  of  them,  a  miniature  copy  of  Lawrence’s 
picture,  painted  on  Hanoverian  china. 

There  was  one  set  of  objects  under  a  glass 
case  which  was  amusing  enough  to  look  at, 
particularly  for  a  republican.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  little  painted  figures,  repre¬ 
senting  the  court  and  household  of  the  King 
of  Hanover,  stiff  and  stately  and  ridiculous 
as  the  German  originals.  They  seemed  as 
closely  affined  to  ceremonials  as  Polonius 
himself.  Here  again  were  statuettes,  vases, 
clocks,  flambeaux,  and  a  hundred  nameless 
contrivances  for  the  display  of  ornament. 
One  portfolio  or  album,  richly  bound  in  mo¬ 
rocco,  had  nothing  now  but  its  binding  and 
its  golden  clasps  to  attract  the  purchaser. 
It  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  gone,  but  the 
leaves  had  all  been  cut  out,  with  a  hasty, 
and,  as  I  fancied  from  the  broken  line  of  the 
paper,  a  trembling  hand.  It  told  its  own 
story  and  the  ruin  of  the  house  as  complete¬ 
ly  as  the  richest  amongst  the  objects  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  mercy  of  a  callous  creditor.  I 
fixed  on  this  as  the  relic  I  wished  to  preserve, 
and  I  had  scarcely  a  competitor  for  its  pur¬ 
chase.  Of  the  rarer  things  in  this  room  were 
a  miniature  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  as¬ 
cribed  in  the  catalogue  to  Petitot,  but  de¬ 
nounced  in  my  hearing  as  a  copy  only,  by  a 
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well-known  Hebrew  curiosity-dealer ;  a  sil¬ 
ver-gilt  old  Italian  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  set 
with  turquoises,  once  the  actual  property  of 
the  lucky  widow  of  Scarron,  whose  authen¬ 
ticity  the  Jew  did  not  venture  to  contest ;  a 
ring  with  a  black  pearl  found  in  the  East  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  given  by  him  to  Lady 
Blessington  when  so  much  in  her  society  at 
Genoa ;  a  gold  enamelled  vinaigrette,  which 
once  had  been  Napoleon’s;  a  pair  of  Gondo¬ 
la  bracelets  set  with  precious  stones,  the  gift 
to  Lady  Blessington  of  the  King  of  Naples ; 
rings  that  had  belonged  to  royal  dukes,  and 
golden  medals  scattered  at  coronations. 

From  the  study  I  passed  into  a  gallery 
running  through  the  depth  of  the  house,  and 
with  a  bed-room  on  the  north  side  filled  with 
works  of  art  of  every  description,  the  most 
precious  being  drawings  and  sketches  by 
Edwin  Landseer,  Maclise,  and  other  modern 
English  celebrities.  To  enumerate  them  all 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place,  so  that  the 
mention  of  a  few  must  suffice — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  original  sketch  in  sepia  of  that 
beautiful  picture  “The  Challenge,”  by  E. 
Landseer,  which  went  at  the  sale  for  twenty- 
six  guineas ;  the  portrait  of  Montaigne,  the 
canine  Chancellor,  by  the  same  hand,  still  j 
further  immortalized  (lucky  dog)  in  the  great 
picture  now  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
collection  at  Chiswick,  and  fetching  in  this 
early  state  the  sum  of  nineteen  guineas ;  a 
clever  blackbird,  in  appropriate  black  chalk, 
which  looked  as  if  it  could  sing  but  wouldn’t 
in  such  a  crowd,  and  afterwards  gave  itself 
away  out  of  spite  for  five  guineas  ;  a  singular 
drawing  of  a  Centaur,  with  the  features  of 
Count  D’Orsay  substituted  for  those  of  Nes- 
sus,  by  Lane ;  some  pretty  landscapes  by  E. 
Landseer,  and  a  spirited  sketch  by  him  in 
pen  and  ink  of  the  single- stringed  wizard 
Paganini ;  an  etching  of  a  Scotch  terrier  on 
Its  hind  legs  begging,  which  according  to 
Landseer’s  own  description  was  “  etched  and 
bit-in  in  half  an  hour  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace,  and  drawn  from  recollection” — this 
brought  22/. ;  a  wonderfully  amusing  sketch 
by  Maclise  of  Count  D’Orsfiy  painting  the 
great  O’Connell,  treated  satirically,  which 
sold  for  ten  guineas ;  a  curious  book  of  orna¬ 
mental  sketches  by  old  masters  from  the  an¬ 
tique,  for  which  a  Spanish  gentleman  gave  at 
the  sale  thirty-four  guineas  ;  and  finally,  two 
noble  portfolios  filled  with  portraits  by 
Count  D’Orsay  of  “  the  aristocracy  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  political  and  literary  characters  of 
the  day,”  a  collection  which  was  well  worth 
the  165  guineas  which  was  given  for  it  by  a 
bookseller  in  Bond-street.  These  silhouettes 


are  of  a  kind  never  surpassed  for  accuracy  of 
likeness  and  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  con¬ 
stitute  Count  D’Orsay’s  greatest  claim  to 
rank  high  in  the  artistical  world. 

In  the  adyta  penetralia  of  the  mansion — 
the  dressing-room  and  bed-room  of  Lady 
Blessington — amidst  crowds  of  costly  and 
beautiful  objects,  there  was  one  that  was  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  associations  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
inner  apartment  the  eye  was  attracted  to  a 
superb  bedstead,  which  reflected  the  rich 
blue  satin  hangings  and  fine  muslin  curtains 
with  which  it  was  decorated,  in  a  large  pier 
glass  let  into  the  wall  behind  it.  The  bed¬ 
stead  itself,  of  white  and  gold,  was  richly 
carved ;  but  it  owed  its  chief  value  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  once  belonged  to  Josephine 
Beauharnais.  Under  that  canopy  the  dis¬ 
crowned  empress,  and  repudiated  wife,  had 
sighed  through  many  a  sleepless  night, 
mourning  the  loss  of  him  whom  love  had 
been  unable  to  bind ;  and  haply  foreseeing 
with  prophetic  eye  the  bitter  future  reserved 
to  avenge  her  for  his  misplaced  ambition. 
An  upholsterer  carried  oft‘  his  bedstead — 
figuratively — for  something  short  of  20/. 
Of  sofas  and  cheval  glasses,  tripods,  what¬ 
nots,  commodes,  ottomans,  etag'eres,  tables 
of  marqueterie,  and  garde-robes  of  boule,  I 
shall  say  nothing ;  but  1  cannot  pass  over  a 
charming  toilet-glass  in  a  silver  frame, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  mounting,  was  never,  I 
am  sure,  open  to  the  reproach  cast  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Spencer  on  the  silver  furniture  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  it  made  all  the  people 
in  the  room  look  like  spectres.  One  thing  I 
noticed  in  the  catalogue,  which,  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  crowded  room,  I  could  not  dis¬ 
cover.  It  was  thus  quaintly  described : 
“  A  curious  ancient  watch,  with  enamel  re¬ 
volving  star,  which,  when  wound  up,  plays 
on  the  forehead  of  Madame  de  Pompadour'* 
The  forehead  of  the  royal  favorite  has  long 
been  laid  low  in  a  grave  upon  which  no 
star  has  ever  shone !  I  was  more  successful 
in  getting  a  glimpse  of  another  singular 
ornament,  shaped  like  a  beetle,  of  dark 
green  enamel,  which,  when  it  fluttered  its 
win^s,  disclosed  a  small  watch  beneath 
them. 

The  jewels —  But  no !  I  should  so  im¬ 
perfectly  describe  what — owing  to  the 
throng  of  ladies — I  so  imperfectly  saw,  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  list  of  them  to  the 
reader’s  imagination. 

Had  I  been  a  rich  man —  But  this  is  one 
of  my  numberless  day-dreams. 

And  Gore  House  now  is  but  a  dream ! 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 

HENRY  VAUGHAN-AND  SOME  LATER  POETS. 


1.  Olor  Iscanus — the  Swan  of  Usk.  Silex  Sciniillans — Sacred  Poems,  By  Henry 
Vaughan,  M.  D.  Reprinted,  London,  1847. 

2.  IX,  Poems,  By  V.  London,  1841. 

3.  MadmomeniSf  or  First  Verseattempts  hy  a  Bornnatural,  By  Henry  Ellison. 
London,  1839. 

4.  E,  V,  K,  to  his  Friend  in  Town.  Privately  printed. 


“  What  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Channing, 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?”  said  a  brisk  young  gentle¬ 
man  to  the  mighty  discourser,  as  he  sat  next 
him  at  a  small  tea-party.  “  Before  entering 
upon  that  question,  Sir,”  said  Coleridge, 
opening  upon  his  inquirer  those  “  noticeable 
gray  eyes,”  with  a  vague  and  placid  stare, 
and  settling  himself  in  his  seat  for  the  night, 
“  I  must  put  you  in  possession  of  my  views, 
in  extenso,  on  the  origin,  progress,  present 
condition,  and  essence  of  the  Unitarian  con¬ 
troversy,  and  especially  the  conclusions  I 
have  come  to  on  the  great  question  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  religious 
difference.”  In  like  manner,  before  telling 
our  readers  what  we  think  of  “  Henry 
Vaughan,  the  Silurist,”  or  of  ‘"V.,”  or  of 
Henry  Ellison,  the  Bornnatural,”  or  of  “E. 
V.  K.,”  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant 
(to  ourselves)  to  have  given,  in  extenso,  our 
views  de  lie  Poetica,  its  nature,  its  laws  and 
office,  its  means  and  ends;  and  to  have 
made  known  how  much  and  how  little  wc 
agreed  and  differed  on  these  points  from  and 
with  such  worthies  as  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Horace  and  Richard  Baxter,  Petronius  Arbi¬ 
ter  and  Blaise  Pascal,  Ulric  von  Hiitten  and 
Boiieau,  Hurdis  and  Hurd,  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Montaigne,  Harris  of  Salisbury  and  his  fa¬ 
mous  uncle,  Burke  and  “John  Buncle,” 
Montesquieu  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  two  Wartons,  George  Gas¬ 
coyne  and  Spenser’s  friend  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Puttenham  and  Webbe,  George  Herbert  and 
George  Sand,  Petrarch  and  Pinciano,  Vida 
and  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  Pontanus  and 
Savage  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Quinctilian, 
or  Tacitus  (whichever  of  the  two  wrote  the 
Dialogue  De  Oraloribus,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  of  the  best  of  philosophy,  criticism. 


and  expression,)  Lords  Bacon  and  Buchan 
and  Dr.  Blair,  Dugald  Stewart  and  John 
Dryden,  Charles  Lamb  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,*  Vinet  of  Lausanne  and  John  Foster, 
Lord  Jeffrey  and  the  two  brothers  Hare, 
Drs.  Fuller  and  South,  John  Milton  and  Dr. 
Drake,  Dante  and  “  Edie  Ochiltree,”  Words-^ 
worth  and  John  Bunyan,  Plutarch  and  Win- 
kelman,  the  Coleridges,  Samuel,  Sara,  and 
Hartley,  and  Sir  Egerton  Biydges,  Victor 
Cousin  and  “  the  Doctor,”  George  Moir  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  Dr.  Fracastorius  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keble,  Martinus  Scriblerus  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Collins  and  Gray  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Hazlitt  and  John  Ruskin, 
Shakspeare  and  Jackson  of  Exeter,  and  the 
six  Taylors,  Jeremy,  William,  Isaac,  Jane, 
John  Edward,  and  Henry.  We  would  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  quoting  what  these 
famous  men  and  women  have  written  on  the 
essence  and  the  art  of  poetr}*^ — and  to  have 
shown  how  strangely  they  differ,  and  how 
as  strangely  at  times  they  agree.  But  as  it 
is  not  related  when  our  brisk  young  gentle¬ 
man  got  his  answer  regarding  Dr.  Channing, 
so  it  likewise  remains  untold  what  our  read- 

*  We  wish  Professor  Wilson  would  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  to  the  world,  what  he  has  for  years  given 
to  his  class,  his  Theory  of  Imagination,  ns  (if  we  re- 
men/ber  rightly)  Intellect  Korking  under  a  law  of 
impersonal  emotion.  We  were  persuaded,  wlieu  we 
heard  these  Lectures  long  ago,  and  have  had  no 
reason  to  alter  our  opinion  by  what  we  have  read 
or  thought  since,  that  in  them  he  came  nearer  to  the 
quick  of  this  beautiful  but  batHing  subject  than  any 
one  else,  ancient  or  modern.  What  a  delightful 
look  he  might  make  by  prefixing  these  Lectures, 
and  those  on  Paradise  Lost,  to  his  papers  on  Ho¬ 
mer,  Spenser  and  Thom.<son,  with  which  all  the 
world,  from  Hallam  downwards,  was  astonished  and 
charmed  1 
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ers  have  lost  and  gained  in  our  not  fulfilling 
our  somewhat  extensive  desire. 

It  is  with  poetry  as  with  flowers  or  fruits, 
and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes, 
we  would  all  rather  have  them,  and  smell 
them,  and  taste  them,  than  hear  about  them. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  all  about  a  lily, 
its  scientific  ins  and  outs,  its  botany,  its 
jesthetics,  even  its  anatomy  and  “organic 
radicals,”  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  look  at 
itself,  and  “  consider”  it  how  it  grows — 

“  White,  radiant,  spotless,  exquisitely  pure.” 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  your  peach 
is,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  rosal  exogen,  and 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  true  drupe,  that  its  car¬ 
pel  is  solitary  and  its  style  proceeds  from 
the  apex,  that  its  ovules  are  anatropal,  and 
that  its  putamen  separates  sponte  su(i  from 
the  sacrocarp  ;  to  know  also  how  many  kinds 
of  peaches  and  nectarines  there  are  in  the 
world,  and  how  happy  the  Canadian  pigs 
must  be  of  an  evening  munching  the  odor¬ 
iferous  drupes  under  the  trees,  and  what  an 
aroma  this  must  give  to  the  resultant  pork* 
— it  is  another  and  a  better  thing  to  pluck 
the  peach,  and  sink  your  teeth  into  its 
fragrant  flesh.  We  remember  only  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  Who  has  ever  yet 
tasted  the  roast  pig  of  realit}^  equal  to  the 
roast  pig  of  Charles  Lamb  ?  Who  can  for¬ 
get  “  that  young  and  tender  suckling,  under 
a  moon  old,  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty, 
with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  immun- 
(litia — the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first 
parent,  yet  manifest,  and  which,  when  pre¬ 
pared  aright,  is,  of  all  the  delicacies  in  the 
mundus  tdibillsy  the  most  delicate — obsotii- 
orum  facile  princeps — whose  fat  is  not  fat, 
but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up 
toward  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — 
fat  cropped  in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot 
— in  the  first  innocence,  the  cream  and 
quintessence  of  the  child-pig’s  yet  pure  food 
— the  lean  not  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna — ccelestis — cibus  ille  angelorum — or 
rather,  shall  we  say,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must 
be  so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each 
other,  that  both  together  make  but  one 
ambrosial  result.”  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and  even  the 
perusal  of  “  Original”  Walker’s  delicious 
schemes  of  dinners  at  Loregrove’s,  with 
flounders  water-zoutched,  and  iced  claret, 
would  stand  little  chance  against  an  invita- 

*  We  are  given  to  understand  that  peach-fed 
pork  is  a  poor  pork  after  all,  and  goes  soon  into 
decomposition.  We  are  not  sorry  to  know  this. 


tion  to  a  party  of  six  to  Blackwall,  with 
‘‘  Tom  Young  of  the  Treasury”  as  Prime 
Minister. 

Poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful 
— by  w’ords — the  beautiful  of  the  outer  and 
of  the  inner  world  ;  whatever  is  delectable  to 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  the  every  sense  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul — it  presides  over  veras 
dulcedines  rerum.  It  implies  at  once  a 
vision  and  a  faculty,  a  gift  and  an  art. 
There  must  be  the  vivid  conception  of  the 
beautiful,  and  its  fit  manifestation  in  numer¬ 
ous  language.  A  thought  may  be  poetical, 
and  yet  not  poetry;  it  may  be  a  solution 
containing  the  poetical  element,  but  waiting 
and  wanting  the  precipitating  of  it,  the 
crystallization  of  it.  It  is  the  very  blossom 
and  fragrancy  and  bloom  of  all  human 
thoughts,  passions,  emotions,  language ; 
having  for  its  immediate  object — its  very 
essence — pleasure  and  delectation  rather 
than  truth  ;  but  springing  from  truth,  as  the 
flow'er  from  its  fixed  and  unseen  root ;  to  use 
the  words  of  Puttenham  in  reference  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  poetry  is  a  lofty,  insolent 
(uncommon)  and  passionate  thing.  It  is 
not  philosophy,  it  is  not  science,  it  is  not 
morality,  it  is  not  religion,  any  more  than 
red  is  or  ever  can  be  blue  or  yellow,  or 
than  one  thing  ever  can  be  another ;  but 
it  feeds  on,  it  glorifies  and  it  exalts,  it  im- 
passionates  them  all.  A  poet  will  be  all 
the  better  of  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the 
goodness,  and  all  the  science,  and  all  the 
talent  he  can  gather  into  himself,  but  qua 
poet  he  is  a  minister  and  an  interpreter 
of  TO  xaXov,  and  of  nothing  else.  Philosophy 
and  poetry  are  not  opposites,  but  neither  are 
they  convertibles.  They  are  twin  sisters ; 
in  the  words  of  Augustine  :  “  Piiilocalia 
et  PiiiLosoriiiA  prope  s'mililcr  cognominatte 
sunt,  et  quasi  gentiles  inter  se  videri  culunt 
et  sunt.  Quid  cst  enim  Philosophia  ?  amor 
sapientia.  Quid  Philocalia  ?  amor  pulchri- 
tudinis.  Germance  igitur  istce  sunt  prorsus, 
et  eodem  parent e  procreata.”  Fracastorius 
beautifully  illustrates  this  in  his  **  Naugerius, 
sire  De  Poetica  Dialogus.'^  He  has  been 
dividing  writers,  or  composers,  as  he  calls 
them,  into  historians,  or  those  who  record 
appearances ;  philosophers,  who  seek  out 
causes  ;  and  poets,  who  perceive  and  ex¬ 
press  veras  pulchritudines  rerum,  quicquid 
maximum  et  magnificum,  quicquid  pulcher- 
rimum,  quicquid  dulcissirnum  ;  and  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  says,  if  the  historian  describe  the 
ongoings  of  the  visible  universe,  I  am  taught ; 
if  the  philosopher  announce  the  doctrine  of 
1  a  spiritual  essence  pervading  and  regulating 
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all  things,  I  admire;  but  if  the  poet  take  up 
the  same  theme,  and  sing — 

“  Principio  ccelum  ac  terras  camposque  liqventes 

Lucentemque  globum  luncc,  titaniaqve  astra 

Spirilus  intus  alit ;  totamque  ivfusa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molemet  magno  se  corpore  miscety 

“  Si  inquam,  eandem  rem,  hoc  pacto  referat 
mihi,  non  admirabor  soluw,  sed  adamabo :  et 
divhium  nescio  quid,  in  animum  mihi  immissum 
existimaboy 

In  the  quotation  which  he  gives,  we  at 
once  detect  the  proper  handiwork  of  the 
poet ;  fancy  gives  us  liquenies  campos,  titania 
astra,  lucentem  globum  lunce,  and  phantasy 
or  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  royal  and 
pancratic  power,  gives  us  intus  alit — infusa 
per  artus — and  that  magnificent  idea,  magno 
sc  corpore  miscet — this  is  the  divinum  nescio 
quid — the  proper  work  of  the  imagination — 
the  master  and  specific  faculty  of  the  poet — 
that  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  as  the 
wings  make  a  bird,  and  which,  to  borrow 
the  singularly  beautiful  words  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  “  is  more  moving  than  motion, 
one  only,  and  yet  manifold,  subtle,  lively, 
clear,  plain,  quick,  which  cannot  be  letted, 
passing  and  going  through  all  things  by 
reason  of  her  pureness ;  being  one,  she  can 
do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself,  she  j 
maketh  all  things  new.”  The  following  is 
Fracastorius’  definition  of  a  man  who  not 
only  writes  verses,  but  is  by  nature  a  poet : 
“  Ust  autem  ille  naturd  poeta,  qui  aptus  est 
veris  rerum  pulchritudinibus  capi  monerique  ; 
et  qui  per  illas  loqui  et  scribere  potest  and 
he  gives  the  lines  of  Virgil : 

“  Aut  sicuti  nigrmn 

ilieibus  crebris  sacra  nemus  accubat  umbra, 

as  an  instance  of  the  poetical  transformation. 
All  that  was  merely  actual  or  informative 
might  have  been  given  in  the  words  sicuti 
nemus,  but  phantasy  sets  to  work,  and  ridete, 
per  qiias  pulchritudines,  nemus  depinxit ;  ad- 
dens  ACCUBAT,  ET  NIGRUM  crcbris  Hicibus  et 
SACRA  UMBRA !  quam  ob  rem,  recte  Pontanus 
dicebat,  Jinem  esse  poet ce,  apposite  dicere  ad 
admiralionem,  simpUciter,  et  per  universalcm 
bene  dicendi  ideam.  This  is  what  we  call 
the  beau  ideal,  or  xar  the  ideal — 

what  Bacon  so  nobly  describes  as  “  a  more 
ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and 
a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  things,  the  world  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  inferior  to  the  soul,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  which  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind 
by  submitting  the  shews  of  things  to  the  de¬ 


sires  of  the  mind.”  It  is  “  the  wondrous 
and  goodly  paterne”  of  which  Spenser  sings 
in  his  “  Hymne  in  honour  of  Beautie  :” 

“  What  time  this  world’s  great  Workmaisler  did 
cast 

To  make  al  things  such  as  we  now’  behold. 

It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plast 
A  goodly  Paterne,  to  his  perfect  mould 
He  fashioned  them,  as  comely  as  he  could, 

That  now  so  faire  and  seemly  they  appeare, 

As  nought  may  be  amended  any  wheare. 

“  That  “wondrous  Paterne  wheresoere  it  bee, 
Whether  in  earth  layd  up  in  secret  store. 

Or  else  in  heaven,  that  no  man  may  it  see 
With  sinfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore. 

Is  perfect  Beautie,  which  all  men  adore — 

That  is  the  thing  that  gireth  pleasant  grace 
To  all  things  fair. 

“For  through  infusion  of  celestial  powre 
The  duller  earth  itquickneth  with  delight. 

And  life-full  spirits  privily  doth  powre 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  looker's  sight 
They  seeeme  to  pleasey 

It  is  that  “  loveliness”  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
calls  “  the  signature  of  God  on  his  works” 
— the  dazzling  printings  of  his  fingers,  and 
to  the  unfolding  of  which  he  has  devoted, 
w  ith  so  much  of  the  highest  philosophy  and 
eloquence,*  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  “  Modern  Painters,”  the  perusal  of  which 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
readers. 

But  w’e  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
are  defrauding  our  readers  of  their  fruits  and 
flow’ers,  their  peaches  and  lilies. 

Henry  Vaughan,  “  Silurist,”  as  he  was 
called,  from  his  being  born  in  South  Wales, 
the  country  of  the  Silures,  was  sprung  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families  of 
the  principality.  Two  of  his  ancestors.  Sir 
Roger  Vaughan  and  Sir  David  Gam,  fell  at 
Agincourt.  It  is  said  that  Shakspeare  visited 
Scethrog,  the  family  castle  in  Brecknock¬ 
shire  ;  and  Malone  guesses  that  it  was  when 
there  that  he  fell  in  with  the  word  “  Puck.” 
Near  Scethrog,  there  is  Cvvm-Pooky,  or 
Pwcca,  the  Goblin’s  valley,  which  belonged 
to  the  Vaughans  ;  and  Crofton  Croker  gives, 
in  his  Fairy  Legends,  a  fac-simile  of  a  por¬ 
trait,  drawn  by  a  Welsh  peasant,  of  a 
Pw’cca,  which  he  himself  had  seen  sitting  on 
a  milestone,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  early 
morning,  a  very  unlikely  personage,  one 
would  think,  to  say — 

“  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  1  go ; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar’s  bow.” 
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We  can  more  easily  imagine  him  as  one 
of  those  sprites : 

“  That  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecat’s  team, 

From  the  presence  of  the  Sun, 

Followmg  darkness  like  a  dream'' 

Henry,  our  poet,  was  born  in  1621 ;  and 
had  a  twin-brother,  Thomas.  Newton,  his 
birthplace,  is  now  a  farm-house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Usk,  the  scenery  of  which  is  of  great 
beauty.  The  twins  entered  Jesus  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1638.  This  was  early  in  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  Charles  then  kept  his  court  at 
Oxford.  The  young  Vaughans  were  hot 
royalists ;  Thomas  bore  arms,  and  Henry 
was  imprisoned.  Thomas,  after  many  perils, 
retired  to  Oxford,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
alchemy,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert 
Murray,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
himself  addicted  to  these  studies.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  works,  with  such  titles  as 
“  Anthroposophia  Theomagica,  or  a  Dis¬ 
course  of  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  his  State 
after  death,  grounded  on  his  Creator’s  Pro¬ 
to-chemistry  “  Magia  Adamica,  with  a 
full  discovery  of  the  true  C  cel  am  terra,  or 
the  Magician’s  Heavenly  Chaos  and  first 
matter  of  all  things.” 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with 
the  famous  wits  of  his  time  ;  “  Great  Ben,” 
Cartwright,  Randolph,  Fletcher,  J:c.  His 
first  publication  was  in  1646 :  “  Poems, 

with  the  Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished, 
by  Henry  Vaughan,  Gent.”  After  taking  his 
degree  in  London,  as  M.  D.,  he  settled  at 
his  birthplace,  Newton,  where  he  lived  and 
died  the  doctor  of  the  district.  About  this 
time  he  prepared  for  the  press  his  little 
volume,  “  Olor  Iscanus,  the  Swan  of  Usk,” 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Thomas,  without  the  poet’s  consent. 
We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  very  fine 
copy  of  this  curious  volume,  which  is  now 
marked  in  the  Catalogues  as  “  Rariss.'* 
It  contains  a  few  original  poems ;  some  of 
them  epistles  to  his  friends,  hit  oft’  with 
great  vigor,  wit,  and  humor.  Speaking  of 
the  change  of  times,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Roundheads,  he  says, 

“  Here’s  brotherly  Ruffs  and  Beards,  and  a  strange 
sight 

Of  high  monumental  Hats,  tancat  the  fight 

Of  eighty-eight ;  while  every  Burgesse  fools 

The  mortal  Pavement  in  eternaU  bools." 

There  is  a  line  in  one  of  the  letters  which 
strikes  us  as  of  great  beauty — 


“  Feed  on  the  vocal  silence  of  his  eye." 

And  there  is  a  very  clever  poem  Ad  Amicum 
Foeneralorutn,  in  defiance  of  his  friend’s 
demand  of  repayment  of  a  loan. 

There  is  great  beauty  and  delicacy  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  these  two  stanzas  of  an  epithala- 
mium  : 

“  Blessings  as  rich  and  fragrant  crown  your 
heads, 

As  the  mild  heaven  on  roses  sheds, 

When  at  their  cheeks  (like  pearls)  they  weare 
The  clouds  that  court  them  in  a  tear. 

«<  Fresh  as  the  houres  may  all  your  pleasures  be, 
And  healthfull  as  Eternitie! 

Sweet  as  the  Jlowre's  first  breath,  and  close 
As  th'  unseen  spreadings  of  the  Rose 
When  she  unfolds  her  curtained  head, 

And  makes  his  bosome  the  Sun’s  bed !” 

The  translations  from  Ovid,  Boece,  and 
Cassimir,  are  excellent. 

The  following  lines  conclude  an  invitation 
to  a  friend : 

“  Come  then  !  and  while  the  slow  isicle  hangs 
At  the  stiffe  thatch,  and  Winter’s  frostie  pangs 
Benumme  the  year,  blithe  as  of  old  let  us 
’Mid  noise  and  war,  of  peace  and  mirth  discusse, 
This  portion  thou  wert  born  for.  Why  should  we 
Vex  at  the  time’s  ridiculous  miserie  ? 

An  age  that  thus  hath  fooled  itself,  and  will, 
Spite  of  thy  teeth  and  mine,  persist  so  still. 

Let’s  sit  then  at  this  fire  ;  and,  while  wee  steal 
A  revell  in  the  Town,  let  others  seal, 

Purchase  and  cheat,  and  who  can  let  them  pay. 
Till  those  black  deeds  bring  on  the  darksome 
day. 

Innocent  spenders  wee  !  a  better  use 
Shall  wear  out  our  short  lease,  and  leave  the 
obtuse 

Rout  to  their  husks.  They  and  their  bags  at 
best 

Have  cares  in  earnest.  Wee  care  for  a  jest !” 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had 
a  long  and  serious  illness,  during  which  his 
mind  underwent  an  entire  and  final  change 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  ;  and 
thenceforward  he  seems  to  have  lived  “  so¬ 
berly,  righteously,  and  godly.” 

In  his  preface  to  the  “  Silex  Scintillans,*' 
he  says,  “  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh 
hath  granted  me  a  further  use  of  mine  than 
I  did  look  for  in  the  body  ;  and  when  I  ex¬ 
pected  and  had  prepared  for  a  message  of 
death,  then  did  he  answer  me  with  life  ;  I  hope 
to  his  glory,  and  my  great  advantage ;  that  I 
may  flourish  not  with  leafe  only,  but  with  some 
fruit  also.”  And  he  speaks  of  himself  aa 
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one  of  the  converts  of  **  that  blessed  man, 
Mr.  George  Herbert.” 

Soon  after,  he  published  a  little  volume, 
called  “  Flores  Solitudinis,*'  partly  prose 
and  partly  verse.  The  prose,  as  Mr.  Lyte 
justly  remarks,  is  simple  and  nervous,  unlike 
Iiis  poetry,  which  is  occasionally  deformed 
with  the  conceit  of  his  time. 

The  verses  entitled  “  St.  Paulinus  to  his 
wife  Theresia,”  have  much  of  the  vigor,  and 
thoughtfulness,  and  point  of  Cowper.  In 
1655,  he  published  a  second  edition,  or  more 
correctly  a  re-issue,  for  it  was  not  reprinted, 
of  his  Silex  Scintillans,  with  a  second  part 
added.  He  seems  not  to  have  given  any¬ 
thing  after  this  to  the  public,  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  life. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  ]  695, 
aged  73,  at  Newton,  on  the  banks  of  his 
beloved  Usk,  where  he  had  spent  his  useful, 
blameless,  and  we  doubt  not,  happy  life ; 
living  from  day  to  day  in  the  eye  of  Nature, 
and  from  his  solitary  rides  and  walks  in  that 
wild  and  beautiful  country,  finding  full  exer¬ 
cise  for  that  fine  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
wondrousness  of  all  visible  things,  “  the 
earth  and  every  common  sight,”  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  which  he  has  left  so  exquisitely  in 
his  poems.*  He  seems  to  have  had  in  large 
measure  and  of  finest  quality,  (to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Jeffrey  as  applied  to  Shak- 
speare,  and  of  w'hich  the  great  dramatist 
might  well  have  been  proud,  either  as  their 


*  In  “  The  Retreate,”  he  beautifully  expresses  tliis 
passionate  love  of  Nature — 

“  Happy  those  early  dayes  when  I 
Shin’d  in  my  Angell-infancy  ! 

Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race. 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white,  Celestiall  thought ; 

When  yet  1  had  not  walkt  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 

And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space, 

Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face ; 

B 7«’n  on  some  gilded  Cloud  or  flowre 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  houre, 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity ; 

Before  I  taught  my  soul  to  wound 
My  Conscience  with  a  sinfule  sound. 

Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispence 
A  sev’rall  sinne  to  ev’ry  sence. 

But  felt  through  all  this  fleshy  dresse 
Bright  shootes  of  everlastingnesse. 

0  how  1  long  to  travell  back, 

And  tread  again  that  ancient  track ! 

That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plaine. 
Where  first  Heft  my  glorious  traine  ; 

From  ichence  th'  Inlightned  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Falme  trees'' 


occasion,  or  their  author,)  that  indestructi¬ 
ble  love  of  flowers,  and  odors,  and  dews, 
and  clear  waters,  and  soft  airs  and  sounds, 
and  bright  skies,  and  woodland  solitudes, 
and  moonlight,  which  are  the  material  ele¬ 
ments  of  poetry ;  and  that  fine  sense  of 
their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emotion 
which  is  its  essence  and  its  vivifying  power.” 

And  though  it  is  too  true  what  Sir  Walter 
says  of  the  country  surgeon,  that  he  is 
worse  fed  and  harder  wrought  than  any  one 
else  in  the  parish,  except  it  be  his  horse ; 
still  to  a  man  like  Vaughan,  to  whom  the 
love  of  nature  and  its  scrutiny  was  a  con¬ 
stant  passion,  few  occupations  could  have 
furnished  him  with  ampler  and  rarer  mani¬ 
festations  of  her  magnificence  and  beauty. 
Many  of  his  finest  descriptions  give  us  quite 
the  notion  of  their  having  been  composed 
when  going  his  rounds  on  his  Welsh  pony 
among  the  glen  and  hills,  and  their  “  unspeak¬ 
able  solitudes.”  Such  lines  as  the  following 
to  a  Star  were  probably  direct  from  nature 
on  some  cloudless  night ; — 

“  Whatever  ’tis,  whose  beauty  here  below 

Attracts  thee  thus,  and  makes  thee  stream  and 
flow, 

And  winde  and  curie,  and  wink  and  smile, 

Shifting  thy  gate  and  guile'^ 

% 

This  is  surely  “  done  from  the  life.” 

He  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  poets  who 
treats  external  nature  subjectively  rather 
than  objectively,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  Gray,  (especially  in  his  letters,)  and  Col¬ 
lins,  and  Cowper,  and  in  some  measure  by 
Warton,  until  it  reached  its  consummation, 
and  perhaps  its  excess,  in  Wordsworth. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  beautiful  reprint  of  the  Silex 
by  Mr.  Pickering,  and  which  is  admirably 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  himself  a 
true  poet,  of  whose  excellent  life  of  our 
author  we  have  made  very  free  use. 

“  The  Timber. 

“  Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once  !  and  many  Springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many 
showers 

Past  o’er  thy  head  :  many  light  Hearts  andWings, 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living 
bowers. 

“  And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies ; 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green 
branches  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies  ; 

While  the  low  violet  thriveth  at  their  root. 
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“  But  thou  beneath  the  sad  and  heavy  Line 

Of  death  doth  waste  all  senseless,  cold  and 
dark  ; 

Where  not  so  much  as  dreams  of  light  may 
shine, 

Nor  any  thought  of  greenness,  leaf  or  bark. 

“  And  yet,  as  if  some  deep  hate  and  dissent. 

Bred  in  thy  growth  betwixt  high  winds  and 
thee, 

Were  still  alive,  thou  dost  great  storms  resent. 
Before  they  come,  and  know'st  how  near  they  be. 

“  Else  all  at  rest  thou  lyest,  and  the  fierce  breath 
Of  tem|)est8  can  no  more  disturb  thy  ease ; 
But  this  thy  strange  resentment  after  death 
Means  only  those  who  broke  in  life  thy 
peace.” 

This  poem  is  founded  upon  the  super¬ 
stition,  that  a  tree  which  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  wind  gave  signs  of  restlessness 
and  anger  before  the  coming  of  a  storm  from 
the  quarter  from  whence  came  its  own  fall. 
It  seems  to  us  full  of  the  finest  phantasy  and 
expression. 

“  The  World. 

“  I  sow  Eternity  the  other  night 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm  as  it  was  bright ; 

And  round  beneath  it.  Time  in  hours,  days,  years, 
Driv’n  by  the  spheres 

Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd,  in  which  the  world 
And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd." 

There  is  a  wonderful  magnificence  about 
this ;  and  what  a  Bunyan-like  reality  is  given 
to  the  vision  by  “  the  other  night  /” 

"  Man. 

“  Weighing  the  steadfastness  and  state 
Of  some  mean  things  which  here  below  reside, 
Where  birds  like  watchful  Clocks  the  noiseless 
date 

And  Intercourse  of  times  divide ; 

Where  Bees  at  night  get  home  and  hive ;  and 
flowrs. 

Early  as  well  as  late, 

Rise  with  the  Sun,  and  set  in  the  same  bowrs ; 

“  I  would,  said  I,  my  God  would  give 
The  staidness  of  these  things  to  man  !  for  these 
To  His  divine  appointments  ever  cleave. 

And  no  new  business  breaks  their  peace ; 

The  birds  nor  sow  nor  reap,  yet  sup  and  dine, 
The  flowres  without  clothes  live, 

Yet  Solomon  was  never  drest  so  fine. 

“  Man  hath  still  either  toycs  or  Care ; 

He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  ty’d. 

But  ever  restless  and  Irregular 

About  this  Earth  doth  run  and  ride. 


He  knows  he  hath  a  home,  hut  scarce  knows  where ; 
He  says  it  is  so  far. 

That  he  hath  quite  forgot  how  to  go  there. 

“  He  knocks  at  all  doors,  strays  and  roams ; 
Nay,  hath  not  so  much  wit  as  some  stones  have, 
Which  in  the  darkest  nights  point  to  their  homes 
By  some  hid  sense  their  Maker  gave  ; 

Man  is  the  shuttle  to  whose  winding  quest 
And  passage  through  these  looms 
God  ordered  motion,  but  ordain’d  no  rest.” 

There  is  great  moral  force  about  this ;  its 
measure  and  words  put  one  in  mind  of  the 
majestic  lines  of  Shirley,  beginning — 

“  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things.” 

“  CoCK-CROWnNG. 

“  Father  of  Lights  !  what  Sunnie  seed, 

What  glance  of  day  hast  thou  confin'd 
Into  this  bird  1  To  all  the  breed 
This  busie  Ray  thou  hast  assign’d  ; 

Their  magnetisme  works  all  night. 
And  dreams  of  Paradise  and  light. 

“  Their  eyes  watch  for  the  morning-hue, 

Their  little  grain  expelling  night 
So  shines  and  sings,  as  if  it  knew 
The  path  unto  the  house  of  light. 

It  seems  their  candle,  howe’er  done. 
Was  tinn’d  and  lighted  at  the  sunne.” 

This  is  a  conceit,  but  an  exquisite  one. 

“  Providence. 

“  Sacred  and  secret  hand  ! 

By  whose  assisting,  swift  command 
The  Angel  shewd  that  holy  Well, 

Which  freed  poor  Hagar  from  her  fears, 
And  turn’d  to  smiles  the  begging  tears 
Of  yong,  distressed  Ishmael.” 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the 
opening  of  this  on  Providence,  and  the 
“  yong  distressed  Ishmael”  is  very  touching. 

“  The  Dawning. 

“  Ah  !  what  time  wilt  thou  come  ?  when  shall 
that  crie. 

The  Bridegroome’s  Comming !  fill  the  sky  ? 

Shall  it  in  the  Evening  run 

When  our  words  and  works  are  done  ? 

Or  will  thy  all-surprizing  light 
Break  at  midnight, 

When  either  sleep,  or  some  dark  pleasure 
Possesseth  mad  man  without  measure  ? 

Or  shall  these  early,  fragrant  hours 
Unlock  thy  bowres  ? 

And  with  their  blush  of  light  descry 
Thy  locks  crown'd  with  eternitie  ? 
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Indeed,  it  is  the  only  time 
That  with  thy  glory  doth  best  chime ; 
All  now  are  stirring,  ev’ry  field 
Full  hymns  doth  yield  ; 

The  whole  Creation  shakes  oflf  night, 
And  for  thy  shadow  looks  the 


This  last  line  is  full  of  grandeur  and  origin¬ 
ality. 

“The  Law  and  the  Gospel. 


“  Lord,  when  thou  didst  on  Sinai  pitch, 

And  shine  from  Paran,  when  a  firie  Law, 
Pronounc’d  with  thunder  and  thy  threats,  did 
thaw 

Thy  People’s  hearts,  when  all  thy  weeds  were 
rich. 

And  Inaccessible  for  light, 

Terrour  and  might ; — 

How  did  poore  flesh,  which  after  thou  didst  weare. 
Then  faint  and  fear ! 

Thy  chosen  flock,  like  leafs  in  a  high  wind, 
Whisper'd  obedience,  and  their  heads  inclin'd. 

The  idea  in  the  last  lines,  which  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  was  probably  suggested  by 
what  Isaiah  says  of  the  effect  produced  on 
Ahaz  and  the  men  of  Judah,  when  they 
heard  that  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  had  joined 
Israel  against  them.  “  And  his  heart  was 
moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the 
trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by  the  winds'^ 


“  Holy  Scriptures. 


“  Welcome,  dear  book,  soul’s  Joy  and  food  !  The 
feast 

Of  Spirits ;  Heav’n  extracted  lyes  in  thee. 
Thou  art  life’s  Charter,  The  Dove’s  spotless 
nest 

Where  souls  are  hatch’d  unto  Eternitie. 


“  In  thee  the  hidden  stone,  the  Manna  lies ; 

Thou  art  the  great  Elixir  rare  and  Choice ; 
The  Key  that  opens  to  all  Mysteries, 

The  Word  in  Characters,  God  in  the  Voice.” 

This  is  ver}^  like  Herbert,  and  not  inferior 
to  him. 

In  a  poem  of  great  tenderness,  having  the 
odd  mark  of  “  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  after  the  death  of  some  dear 
friends,  are  these  two  stanzas,  the  last  of 
w'hich  is  singularly  pathetic  : 

“  They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  lingring  here  ! 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

“  He  that  hath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  nest  may 
know 

At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 


But  what  fair  Dell  or  Grove  he  sings  in  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown.”  ^ 

“  The  Night.”  John  iii.  2. 

Referring  to  Nicodemus  visiting  our  Lord. 

“  Most  blest  believer  he  ! 

Who  in  that  land  of  darkness  and  blinde  eyes 
Thy  long-expected  healing  wings  could  see. 

When  thou  didst  rise  ; 

And,  what  can  never  more  be  done. 

Did  at  midnight  speak  with  the  Sun  ! 

“  O  who  w’ill  tell  me  where 
He  found  thee  at  that  dead  and  silent  hour  ? 

What  hallow’d  solitary  ground  did  bear 
So  rare  a  flower ; 

Within  whose  sacred  leaves  did  lie 
The  fulness  of  the  Deity  ? 

“  No  mercy-seat  of  gold. 

No  dead  and  dusty  Cherub,  nor  carved  stone. 

But  his  own  living  works,  did  my  Lord  hold 
And  lodge  alone; 

Where  trees  and  herbs  did  watch  and  peep 
And  wonder,  while  the  Jews  did  sleep. 

“  Dear  night !  this  world’s  defeat ; 

The  stop  to  busie  fools  ;  care’s  check  and  curb ; 
The  day  of  Spirits my  soul's  calm  retreat. 
Which  none  disturb ! 

Christ’s*  progress  and  his  prayer  time ; 

The  hours  to  which  high  Heaven  doth  chime. 

“  God’s  silent,  searching  flight ; 

When  my  Lord’s  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  all 
His  locks  are  wet  with  the  clear  drops  of  night ; 
His  still,  soft  call ; 

His  knocking  time  ;  the  soul’s  dumb  watch. 
When  spirits  their  Fair  Kindred  catch. 

“  Were  all  my  loud,  evil  day.s, 

Calm  and  unliaunted  as  is  Thy  dark  Tent, 

Whose  peace  but  by  some  Angel’s  wing  or  voice 
Is  seldom  rent ; 

Then  I  in  Heaven  all  the  long  year 
Would  keep,  and  never  wander  here.” 

At  the  end  he  has  these  striking  words  : 

“  There  is  in  God,  some  say, 

A  deep  but  dazzling  darkness” - 

This  brings  to  our  mind  the  concluding 
sentence  of  “  the  Graduate’s”  fifth  chapter 
in  his  second  volume — “  The  infinity  of  God 
is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only  unfathomable ; 
not  concealed,  but  incomprehensible ;  it  is  a 
clear  infinity,  the  darkness  of  the  pure,  un¬ 
searchable  sea.”  Plato,  if  we  rightly  remem¬ 
ber,  says,  “  Truth  is  the  body  of  God,  light 
is  His  shadow.” 


♦  Mark  i.  86.  Luke  xxi.  37 
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“  Death. 

“  Though  since  thy  6rst  sad  entrance 
By  just  Abel’s  blood, 

’Tis  now  six  thousand  years  well  nigh, 

And  still  thy  sovereignty  holds  good ; 

Yel  by  none  art  thou  understood. 

“  We  talk  and  name  thee  with  much  ease, 

As  a  tryed  thing. 

And  every  one  can  slight  his  lease, 

As  if  it  ended  in  a  Spring, 

Which  shades  and  bowers  doth  rent-free 
bring. 

“  To  thy  dark  land  these  heedless  go. 

But  there  was  One 

Who  search'd  it  quite  through  to  and froy 
And  then,  returning  like  the  Sun, 

Discover'd  all  that  there  is  done. 

“  And  since  his  death  we  throughly  see 
All  thy  dark  way  ; 

Thy  shades  but  thin  and  narrow  be. 

Which  his  first  looks  will  quickly  fray  ; 
Mists  make  but  triumphs  for  the  day.” 


The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers  in  one  knot. 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower! 
When  thou  dost  shine  darkness  looks  white 
and  fair, 

Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and 
flowers. 

Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  Sunshine !  the  sure 
tye 

Of  thy  Lord’s  hand,  the  object*  of  His  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  His  glorious  throne, 
And  mindes  the  Covenant  ’twixt  All  and  One." 

What  a  venerable  knot  of  the  gray  fathers ! 

“  Terab,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot !” 

Our  readers  will  see  whence  Campbell 
stole,  and  how  he  spoiled  in  the  stealing  (by 
omitting  the  word  “  youthful”)  the  well- 
known  line  in  his  “  Rainbow” — 


“  The  Waterfall. 

“  With  what  deep  murmurs,  through  time’s  silent 
stealth, 

Doth  thy  transparent,  cool  and  watry  wealth 
ilere  flowing  fall. 

And  chide  and  call. 

As  if  his  liquid,  loose  Retinue  staid 
Lingring,  and  w^ere  of  this  steep  place  afraid.” 

“  The  Shower. 

“  Waters  above !  Eternal  springs  ! 

The  dew  that  silvers  the  Dove’s  wings  ! 

O  welcome,  welcome  to  the  sad  ! 

Give  dry  dust  drink,  drink  that  makes  glad. 
Many  fair  Evenings,  many  flowers 
Sweetened  with  rich  and  gentle  showers, 

Have  I  enjoyed,  and  down  have  run 
Many  a  fine  and  shining  Sun ; 

But  never,  till  this  happy  hour. 

Was  blest  with  such  an  Evening  shower  ! 

What  a  curious  felicity  about  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  “  drink”  in  the  fourth  line. 

“  Isaac’s  Marriage”  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  pieces,  but  is  too  long  for  insertion. 

“The  Rainbow” 

Has  seldom  been  better  sung  : 

“  Still  young  and  fine  !  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil’d  though  fresh  and 
new. 

How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Shem's  admiring 
eye 

Thy  burnisht,  flaming  Arch  did  first  descry  ! 

W  hen  Ter  ah,  Isahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 


“  How  came  the  world’s  gray  fathers  forth 
To  view  the  sacred  sign.” 

Campbell  did  not  disdain  to  take  this,  and 
no  one  will  say  much  against  him,  though  it 
looks  ill,  occurring  in  a  poem  on  the  rain¬ 
bow  ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  him 
for  saying  that  “  Vaughan  is  one  of  the 
harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  con¬ 
ceit,  having  some  few  scattered  thoughts 
that  meet  our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages, 
like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren  heath.” 

“  Rules  and  Lessons”  is  his  longest  and 
one  of  his  best  poems ;  but  we  must  send 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  where  they 
will  find  much  to  make  them  grateful  to 
“  The  Silurist”  and  to  Mr.  Pickering,  who 
has  already  done  such  good  service  for  the 
best  of  our  native  literature. 

We  have  said  little  about  the  deep  godli¬ 
ness,  the  spiritual  Christianity,  with  which 
every  poem  is  penetrated  and  quickened. 
Those  who  can  detect  and  relish  this  best, 
will  not  be  the  worst  pleased  at  our  saying 
little  about  it.  Vaughan’s  religion  is  deep, 
lively,  personal,  tender,  kindly,  impassioned, 
temperate ;  “  it  sits  i’  the  centre.”  His  re¬ 
ligion  grows  up,  effloresces  into  the  ideas  and 
forms  of  poetry  as  naturally,  as  noiselessly,  as 
beautifully  as  the  life  of  the  unseen  seed  finds 
its  way  up  into  the  “  bright  consummate 
flower.” 

Of  “IX.  Poems  by  V.,”  we  would  say 


Gen.  ix.  16. 
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with  the  **  Quarterly,”  /Saia  |xlv  dXXa'POAA 
They  combine  rare  excellencies — the  strength, 
the  finish,  the  gravity  of  man’s  thoughts, 
with  the  tenderness,  the  insight,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  sorrowfulness  of  a  woman’s — her 
purity,  her  passionateness,  her  delicate  and 
just  sense  and  expression.  We  confess  we 
would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  any 
one  of  the  nine  poems  in  this  little  volume, 
than  of  the  very  tremendous,  very  absurd, 
very  raw,  loud,  and  fuliginous  “Festus,” 
with  his  many  thousands  of  lines  and  his 
amazing  reputation,  his  bad  English,  bad  re¬ 
ligion,  bad  philosophy,  and  very  bad  jokes — 
his  “  buttered  thunder,”  (this  is  in  his  own 
phrase,)  and  his  poor  devil  of  a  Lucifer — 
we  would,  we  repeat,  (having  in  this  our 
snbila  ac  sceva  indignalio  run  ourselves  a 
little  out  of  breath,)  as  much  rather  keep 
company  with  “V.”  than  with  Mr.  Bailey, 
as  v,  e  would  prefer  going  to  sea  for  pleasure, 
in  a  trim  little  yacht,  with  its  free  motions, 
its  quiet,  its  cleanliness,  and  its  gliding  at  its 
own  sweet  will,  to  taking  a  state  berth  in 
some  Fire-King  steamer  of  1000  horse 
power,  with  his  mighty  and  troublous  throb, 
his  smoke,  his  exasperated  steam,  his  clan¬ 
gor,  his  fire  and  fury,  his  oils  and  smells. 

Had  we  time,  and  were  this  the  fit  place, 
we  could,  we  think,  make  something  out  of 
this  comparison  of  the  boat  with  its  sail,  and 
its  rudder,  and  the  unseen,  wayward,  ser¬ 
viceable  winds  playing  about  it,  inspiring  it, 
and  swaying  its  course,  and  the  iron  steam¬ 
er,  with  its  machinery,  its  coarse  energy,  its 
noises  and  philosophy,  its  ungainly  build 
and  gait,  its  perilousness  from  within — and 
we  think  we  could  show  how  much  of  what 
Aristotle,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Charles  Lamb,  or 
Edmund  Burke  would  have  called  genuine 
poetry,  there  is  in  the  little  “  V.,”  and  how 
little  in  the  big  “  Festus.”* 


*  We  have  made  repeated  attempt**,  but  we  can¬ 
not  get  through  this  poem.  It  beats  us.  We  must 
want  the  Festus  sense.  Some  of  our  best  friends, 
with  whom  w  e  generally  agree  on  such  matters,  are 
distressed  for  us,  and  repeat  long  passages  with 
great  energy  and  apparent  intelligence  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Meanwhile,  having  read  the  six  pages  of 
public  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  peo¬ 
ple’s  edition,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  great 
performance,  that,  to  use  one  of  the  author’s  own 
words,  there  is  a  mighty  “  somethin gness”  about  it — 
and  we  can  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  quotation  from 
“  The  Sunday  Times”  that  they  “read  it  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  closed  it  with  bewilderment.”  It  would 
appear  from  these  opinions,  wdiich  from  their  inten¬ 
sity,  variety  and  number,  (upwards  of  50,)  are  to  us 
very  surprising  signs  of  the  times,  that  Mr.  Bailey 
has  not  so  much  improved  on,  as  happily  superse¬ 
ded  the  authors  of  the  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiaa- 


“  The  Grave. 

“  I  stood  within  the  grave’s  o’ershadowing  vault : 
Gloomy  and  damp  it  stretched  its  vast  domain  ; 


tes,  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
Regained,  of  Dr.  Faustus,  of  Hamlet,  of  Faust,  of 
Don  Juan,  The  Course  of  Time,  St.  Leon,  the  Jolly 
Beggars,  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels.  He  is  more 
sublime  and  simple  than  Job.  More  royally  witty 
and  wise,  more  to  the  point  than  Solomon.  More 
picturesque,  more  intense,  more  pathetic  than  Dante. 
More  Miltonic  (w  e  have  no  other  w  ord)  than  Mil- 
ton.  More  dreadful,  more  curiously  blasphemous, 
more  sonorous  than  Marlowe.  More  w'orldly-wise 
and  clever,  and  intellectually  skcU  than  Goethe. 
More  passionate,  more  eloquent,  more  impudent 
than  Byron.  More  orthodox,  more  edifying,  more 
precocious  than  Pollok.  More  absorptive  and  invete¬ 
rate  than  Godwin  ;  and  more  hearty,  more  tender, 
more  of  manhood  all  compact  than  Bums.  More 
gay  than  Moore.  More  (xupiavoug  Shakspeare. 
It  may  be  so.  We  have  made  repeated  and  deter¬ 
mined  incursions  in  various  directions  into  its  sub¬ 
stance,  but  have  always  come  out  greatly  scorched 
and  stunned  and  affronted.  Never  before  did  we 
come  across  such  an  amount  of  energetic  and  tre¬ 
mendous  words,  going  “  sounding  on  their  dim  and 
perilous  w'ay,”  like  a  cataract — not  flowing  like  a 
stream,  nor  leaping  like  a  clear  waterfall,  but  al- 
w’ays  among  breakers — roaring  and  tearing  and 
tempesting — a  sort  of  transcendental  din  ;  and  then 
w  hat  power  of  energizing  and  speaking,  and  philoso¬ 
phizing  and  preaching,  and  laughing  and  joking,  in 
vacuo  !  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  use  our  senses  in  such  a  region,  it  seems  to  us 
not  a  poem  at  all,  hardly  even  poetical — but  rather 
the  materials  for  a  poem,  made  up  of  science,  re¬ 
ligion  and  love,  the  (very  raw)  materials  of  a  struc¬ 
ture — as  if  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  lath  and 
plaster,  and  furniture,  and  fire  and  fuel,  and  meat 
and  drink,  and  inhabitants  male  and  female,  of  a 
house  w'ere  all  mixed  “  through  other”  in  one  enor¬ 
mous  imbroglio.  It  is  a  sort  of  fire-mist,  out  of 
which  poetry,  like  a  star,  might  by  curdling,  con¬ 
densation,  crystallization,  or  otherwise,  have  been 
developed,  after  much  purging,  and  refining,  and 
cooling,  and  pains.  Mr.  Bailey  is  still  a  young  man, 
full  of  energy — full,  we  doubt  not,  of  great  and  good 
aims;  let  him  read  over  a  passage,  we  dare  say  ho 
knows  it  well,  in  the  second  book  of  Milton  on 
Church  Government,  he  will  there,  among  many 
other  things  worthy  of  his  regard,  find  that  “  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man’s  thoughts  from 
witliin,”  which  is  the  haunt  and  main  region  of  his 
song,  may  be  “  painted  out  and  described”  with  “  a 
solid  and  treatable  smoothness.”  He  may  yet  more 
than  make  up  for  this  “  sin  of  his  youth;”  and  let 
him  fling  away  nine-tenths  of  his  adjectives — and  in 
the  w'ords  of  Old  Shirley — 

“  Compose  his  poem  clean  without  ’em, 

A  row  of  stately  Substantives  w’ould  march 
Like  Switzers,  and  bear  all  the  fields  before  ’em  ; 
Carry  their  weight ;  show  fair,  like  deeds  en¬ 
rolled  ; 

Not  Writs,  that  are  first  made  and  after  fill’d. 
Thence  first  came  up  the  title  of  Blank  Verse ; 
You  know,  sir,  what  Blank  signifies  ? — when  the 
sense, 
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Shades  were  its  boundary ;  for  iny  strained  eye 
sought 

For  other  limit  to  its  width  in  vain. 

“  Faint  from  the  entrance  came  a  daylight  ray, 
And  distant  sound  of  living  men  and  things ; 
This,  in  th’  encountering  darkness  passed  away, 
That,  took  the  tone  in  which  a  mourner  sings. 

“  I  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp. 

Which  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the  gloom  ; 
And  feebly  burning  ’gainst  the  rolling  damp, 

I  bore  it  tlirough  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

“Around  me  stretch’d  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Whereof  the  silence  ach'd  upon  my  ear ; 

More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread, 

And  yet  its  echoes  chill’d  my  heart  with  fear. 

“  The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place. 

From  all  their  wand’rings  gather’d,  round  me 
lay; 

The  dust  of  wither’d  Empires  did  I  trace. 

And  stood  ’mid  Generations  pass’d  away. 

“  I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire, 

Or  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their  breath  ; 
Whole  armies  whom  a  day  beheld  e.xpire. 

Swept  by  ten  thousands  to  the  arms  of  death. 

“I  saw  the  old  world’s  white  and  wave-swept 
bones, 

A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been  ; 

Far  and  confused  the  broken  skeletons 

Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye’s  remotest  ken. 

“  Death’s  various  shrines — tlie  Urn,  ih#*  Stone, 
the  Ijamp — 

Were  scatter’d  round,  confus’d  amid  the  dead; 
Symbols  and  Types  were  mould’ring  in  the  damp, 
Their  shapes  were  waning  and  their  meaning 
fled. 

“  Unspoken  tones,  perchance  in  praise  or  wo. 
Were  character’d  on  tablets  Time  had  swept ; 


First  framed,  is  tied  with  adjectives  like  points, 

Hang't,  ’tis  pedantic  vulgar  poetry. 

JM  children^  when  they  versify,  stick  here 

And  there,  these  piddling  icords  for  want  of  mat¬ 
ter. 

Poets  write  masculine  numbers!* 

As  for  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Bailey  conveys 
his  ideas,  we  do  not  know  what  to  say.  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  say  that  it  is  inarticulate,  fuliginous,  and  vili¬ 
pends  all  formulas. 

The  Bomnatural  uses  considerable  liberties  with 
his  mother ;  he  dresses  her  out  oddly  enough,  and 
sometimes  succeeds  in  making  lier  and  himself  look 
sufficiently  foolish ;  but  his  heart  is  sound,  and  his 
affection  too,  and  he  has  got  an  ear  for  music.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  who  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of 
his  own  sins,  and  those  of  his  progeny,  we  fear,  makes 
her  often  speak  with  clenched  fist  or  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  not  very  articulately  at  times ;  but  Mr.  Bailey 
outdoes  them  all — he  hews  his  mother  into  as  many 
pieces  as  Typhon  did  the  good  Osiris,  and  then  he 
reconstructs  her  upon  an  improved  plan.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  English. 


And  deep  were  their  half  letters  hid  below 

The  thick  small  dust  of  those  they  once  had  wept. 

“  No  hand  was  here  to  wipe  the  dust  away  ; 

No  reader  of  the  writing  trac’d  beneath  ; 

No  spirit  sitting  by  its  form  of  clay ; 

No  sigh  nor  sound  from  all  the  heaps  of  Death. 

“  One  place  alone  had  ceas'd  to  hold  its  prey  ; 

A  form  had  press'd  it  and  was  there  no  more  ; 

The  garments  of  the  Grave  beside  it  lay, 

Ivhere  once  they  wrapped  him  on  the  rocky  floor. 

“  He  only  with  returning  footsteps  broke 

'Th'  eternal  calm  wherewith  the  Tomb  was  bound ; 
Among  the  sleeping  Dead  alone  He  woke. 

And  bless'd  with  outstretch'd  hands  the  host 
around. 

“  Well  is  it  that  such  blessing  hovers  here, 

To  soothe  each  sad  survivor  of  the  throng. 

Who  haunl  the  portals  of  the  solemn  sphere. 

And  pour  their  wo  the  loaded  air  along. 

“  They  to  the  verge  have  follow'd  what  they  love. 

And  on  th'  insuperable  threshold  stand ; 

With  cherish'd  names  its  speechless  calm  reprove, 
And  stretch  in  the  abyss  their  ungrasp'd  hand. 

“  But  vainly  there  they  seek  their  soul’s  relief. 

And  of  th’  obdurate  Grave  its  prey  implore  ; 

Till  Death  himself  shall  medicine  their  grief. 
Closing  their  eyes  by  those  they  wept  before. 

“  All  that  have  died,  the  Earth’s  whole  race,  repose 
Where  Death  collects  his  Treasures,  heap  on 
heap ; 

O’er  each  one’s  busy  day,  the  nightshades  close ; 
Its  Actors.  Suflferers,  Schools,  Kings,  Armies — 
sleep.” 

Tlie  lines  in  italics  are  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  both  in  thought  and  word ;  the  allusion 
to  Him  who  by  dying  abolished  death,  seems 
to  us  wonderfully  fine — sudden,  simple — it 
brings  to  our  mind  the  lines  already  quoted 
from  Vaughan : 

“  But  there  was  One 
Who  search’d  it  quite  through  to  and  fro, 

And  then,  returning  like  the  sun, 

Discovered  all  that  there  is  done.” 

What  a  rich  line  this  is ! 

And  pour  their  wo  the  loaded  air  along 
The  insuperable  threshold !” 

Do  our  readers  remember  the  dying 
Corinne’s  words?  Jc  mourrais  seule — att 
reste,  ce  moment  se  passe  de  secours  ;  nos 
amis  ne peuvent  nous  suicre  quejusqau  seuil 
de  la  vie.  La,  commencent  despensees  dont 
le  trouble  et  la  profondeur  ne  sauralent  se 
confer. 
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We  have  only  space  for  one  more — verses 
entitled  “  Heart’s  Ease.” 

“  IIeart’s-Ease. 

“  Oh,  Ileari's-Ease,  dost  thou  lie  within  that 
flower  ? 

How  shall  I  draw  thee  thence? — so  much  I 
need 

The  healing  aid  of  thine  enshrined  power 
To  veil  the  past — and  bid  the  time  good  speed  ! 

“  I  gather  it — it  withers  on  my  breast ; 

The  heart’s-ease  dies  when  it  is  laid  on  mine  ; 
Methinks  there  is  no  shape  by  joy  possess’d, 
Would  better  fare  than  thou,  upon  that  shrine. 

“  Take  from  me  things  gone  by — oh  !  change  the 
fast — 

Renew  the  lost — restore  me  the  decay'd  ; 

Bring  back  the  days  whose  tide  has  ebb'd  so  fast — 
Give  form  again  to  the  fantastic  shade  I 

“  My  hope,  that  never  grew  to  certainty — 
p..  My  youth,  that  perish'd  in  its  vain  desire — 

My  fond  ambition,  crush’d  ere  it  could  be 
Aught  save  a  self-consuming,  wasted  fire ; 

“  Bring  these  anew,  and  set  me  once  again 
In  the  delusion  of  Life’s  Infancy — 

I  was  not  happy,  but  I  knew  not  then 
That  happy  I  teas  never  doomed  to  be. 

“  Till  these  things  are,  and  pow’rs  divine  de¬ 
scend — 

Love,  kindness,  joy,  and  hope,  to  gild  my  day. 
In  vain  the  emblem  leaves  towards  me  bend. 

Thy  Spirit,  lleart’s-Ease,  is  too  far  away  !” 

We  would  fain  have  given  two  poems  en¬ 
titled  “Bessy”  and  “  Youth  and  Age.” 
Everything  in  this  little  volume  is  select  and 
good.  Sensibility  and  sense  in  right  measure, 
and  proportion,  and  keeping,  and  in  j)ure, 
strong,  classical  language  ;  no  intemperance 
of  thought  or  phrase.  Why  does  not  “  V.” 
write  more  ? 

We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  friend  Mr.  Ellison,  “  The  Born- 
natural,”  who  addresses  his  “  Madmoments 
to  the  Lightheaded  of  Society  at  Large.’ 
We  feel  as  a  father,  or  mother,  or  other  near 
of  kin  would  at  introducing  an  ungainly 
gifted  and  much  loved  son  or  kinsman,  who 
had  the  knack  of  putting  his  worst  foot  fore¬ 
most,  and  making  himself  imprimis  ridiculous. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  all  awkward¬ 
ness,  a  want  of  nature  somewhere,  and  we 
feel  affronted  even  still,  after  we  have  taken 
the  Bornnatural*  to  our  heart,  and  admire 

*  In  hi?  preface  he  explains  the  title  Bornnatural, 
as  meaning  “  one  who  inherits  the  natural  senti¬ 
ments  and  tastes  to  which  he  was  born,  still  artun- 
sullied  and  customfree.” 


and  love  him,  at  his  absurd  gratuitous  self- 
befoolment.  The  book  is  at  first  sight  one 
farrago  of  oddities  and  offenses — coarse 
foreign  paper — bad  printing — italics  broad¬ 
cast  over  every  page,  the  w'ords  run  into  each 
other  in  a  way  we  are  glad  to  say  is  as  yet 
quite  original,  making  such  extraordinary 
monsters  of  words  as  these — beingsriddle — 
sunbeammotes — gooddeed  — mid  j  une — sum- 
merair  —  selffavor  —  seraphechoes —  pure 
deed  prompter — barkskeel,  &c.  Now  we  like 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  polygamous  German,* 
but  we  like  better  the  well  of  English  undefiled 
— a  well,  by  the  by,  much  oftener  spoken 
of  than  drawn  from ;  but  to  fashion  such 
words  as  these  words  are,  is  as  monstrous  as 
for  a  painter  to  compose  an  animal  not  out 
of  the  elements,  but  out  of  the  entire  bodies 
of  several,  of  an  ass,  for  instance,  a  cock 
and  a  crocodile,  so  as  to  produce  an  out¬ 
rageous  individual,  with  whom  even  a  duck¬ 
billed  Platypus  would  think  twice  before  he 
fraternized,  ornithorynchous  and  paradoxical 
though  he  be,  poor  fellow. 

And  yet  our  Bornnatural’s  two  thick  and 
closely  small-printed  volumes  are  as  full  of 
poetry  as  is  an  “  impassioned  grape”  of  its 
noble  liquor. 

He  is  a  true  poet.  But  he  has  not  the  art 
of  singling  his  thoughts,  an  art  as  useful  in 
composition*  as  in  husbandry,  as  necessary 
for  young  fancies  as  young  turnips.  Those  who 
have  seen  our  turnip  fields  in  early^  summer, 
with  the  hoers  at  their  work,  will  under¬ 
stand  our  reference.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
read  these  really  remarkable  volumes,  we 
would  advise  them  to  begin  with  “  Season 
Changes”  and  “Emma,  a  Tale.”  We  give  two 
Odes  on  Psyche,  which  are  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  thing  out  of  Milton  or  Tennyson. 

This  story  is  the  well-known  one  of  Psyche 
and  Cupid,  told  at  such  length,  and  with  so 
much  beauty  and  pathos  and  picturesqueness 
by  Apuleius,  in  his  “  Golden  Ass.”  Psyche 
is  the  human  soul — a  beautiful  young  woman. 
Cupid  IS  spiritual,  heavenly  love — a  comely 
youth.  They  are  married,  and  live  in  perfect 
happiness,  but,  by  a  strange  decree  of  fate, 
he  comes  and  goes  unseen,  tarrying  only  for 
the  night ;  and  he  has  told  her,  that  if  she 

*  For  instance — Konstantinopwlitanischerdudel- 
sackspfeiferyeselle. 

Here  is  a  word  as  long  as  the  sea-serpent,  but,  like  it, 
having  a  liead  and  tail,  being  what  lawyers  call  unum 
quid — not  an  up  and  down  series  of  infatuated 
phoew  as  Professor  Owen  somewhat  insolently  as¬ 
serts.  Here  is  what  the  Bornnatural  would  have 
made  of  it — 

A  Constantinopolitanbagpiperoutofhisapprentice- 
ship. 
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looks  on  him  with  her  bodily  eye,  if  she  tries 
to  break  through  the  darkness  in  which  they 
dwell,  then  he  must  leave  her,  and  for  ever. 
Her  two  sisters — Anger  and  Desire,  tempt 
Pysche.  She  yields  to  their  evil  counsel,  and 
thus  it  fares  with  her: 

“Ode  to  Psyche. 

“  1.  I^et  not  a  sigh  be  breathed,  or  he  is  flown  ! 
With  tiptoe  stealth  she  glides,  and  throbbing 
breast. 

Towards  the  bed,  like  one  who  dares  not  own 
Her  purposcy  and  half  shrinks,  yet  cannot  rest 
From  her  rash  Essay :  in  one  trembling  hand 
She  bears  a  lamp,  which  sparkles  on  a  sword; 

In  the  dim  light  she  seems  a  wandering  dream 
Of  loveliness :  ’tis  Psyche  and  her  lord, 

Her  yet  unseen,  who  slumbers  like  a  beam 
Of  moonlight,  vanishing  as  soon  as  scanned! 

“  2.  One  moment,  and  all  bliss  hath  fled  her 
heart. 

Like  windslole  odours  from  the  rosebud’s  cell. 

Or  as  the  earthdashed  dewdrop  which  no  art 
Can  e’er  replace ;  alas  !  we  learn  full  well 
How  beautiful  the  past  when  it  is  o’er, 

But  with  seal’d  eyes  we  hurry  to  the  brink, 

Blind  as  the  waterfall ;  oh,  stay  thy  feet. 

Thou  rash  one,  be  content  to  know  no  more 
Of  bliss  than  thy  heart  teaches  thee,  nor  think 
The  sensual  eye  can  grasp  a  form  more  sweet — 

“  3.  Than  that  which  for  itself  the  soul  should 
chuse. 

For  higher  adoration ;  but  in  vain ! 

Onward  she  moves,  and  as  the  lamp’s  faint  hues 
Flicker  around,  her  charmed  eyeballs  strain. 

For  there  he  lies  in  undreamt  loveliness ! 

Softly  she  steals  towards  him,  and  bends  o'er 
His  slumberlidded  eyes,  as  a  lily  droops 
Faint  o'er  a  folded  rose:  one  caress 
She  would  but  dares  not  take,  and  as  she  stoops, 
An  oildrop  from  the  lamp  fell  burning  sore  ! 

“  4.  Thereat  sleepfray'd,  dreamlike  the  god  takes 
wing 

And  soars  to  his  own  skies,  while  Psyche  strives 
To  clasp  his  foot,  and  fain  thereon  would  cling. 

But  fulls  insensate ; 

*  #  *  ♦  * 

Psyche  !  thou  shouldst  have  taken  that  high  gift 

Of  love  as  it  was  meant,  that  mystery 

Did  ask  thy  faith,  the  gods  do  test  our  worth. 

And  ere  they  grant  high  boons  our  heart  would 
sift ! 

“  5.  Hadst  thou  no  divine  vision  of  thine  ow0l 
Didst  thou  not  see  the  object  of  thy  love 
Clothed  with  a  beauty  to  dull  clay  unknown  ? 
And  could  not  that  bright  image,  far  above 
The  reach  of  sere  decay,  content  thy  thought  ? 
Which  with  its  glory  would  have  wrapped  thee 
round. 

To  the  grave’s  brink,  untouched  by  age  or  pain  ! 
Alas  !  we  mar  what  Fancy’s  womb  has  brought 
Forth  of  most  beautiful,  and  to  the  bound 
Of  sense  reduce  the  Helen  of  the  brain!” 


What  a  picture !  Psyche,  pale  with  love 
and  fear,  bending  in  the  uncertain  light,  over 
her  lord,  with  the  rich  flush  of  health,  and 
sleep,  and  manhood  on  his  cheek,  “  as  a  lily 
droops  faint  o'er  a  folded  rose !"  We  remem¬ 
ber  nothing  anywhere  finer  than  this. 

“  Ode  to  Psyche. 

“  1.  Why  stand’st  thou  thus  at  gaze 
In  the  faint  taper’s  rays, 

W’ith  strained  eyeballs  fixed  upon  that  bed  ? 
Has  he  then  flown  away, 
l^st,  like  a  star  in  day, 

Or  like  a  pearl  in  depths  unfathomed  ? 

Alas  !  thou  hast  done  very  ill. 

Thus  with  thine  eyes  the  vision  of  thy  Soul  to  kill ! 

“  2.  Thought’s!  thou  that  earthly  light 
Could  then  assist  thy  sight, 

Or  that  the  limits  of  reality 

Could  grasp  things  fairer  than 
Imagination’s  span. 

Who  communes  with  the  angels  of  the  sky  ? 
Thou  graspest  at  the  rainbow,  and 
Wouldst  make  it  as  the  zone  with  which  thy  waist 
is  spanned! 

“  3.  And  what  find’st  thou  in  his  stead  ? 

Only  the  empty  bed  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Thou  sought’st  the  earthly  and  there¬ 
fore 

The  heavenly  is  gone,  for  that  must  ever 
soar ! 

“  4.  For  the  bright  world  of 
Pure  and  boundless  love 
What  hast  thou  found  ?  alas !  a  narrow 
room ! 

Put  out  that  light. 

Restore  thy  Soul  its  sight, 

For  better  ’tis  to  dwell  in  outward  gloom. 
Than  thus,  by  the  vile  body’s  eye. 

To  rob  the  Soul  of  its  infinity ! 

'■  5.  Love,  Love  has  wings,  and  he 
Soon  out  of  sight  will  flee, 

Lost  in  far  ether  to  the  sensual  eye. 

But  the  Soul’s  vision  true 
Can  track  him,  yea,  up  to 
The  presence  and  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High : 

For  thence  he  is,  and  tho’  he  dwell  below. 

To  the  Soul  only  he  his  genuine  form  will 
show !” 

Mr.  Ellison  was  a  boy  of  twenty-three  when 
he  wrote  this.  That,  with  so  much  command 
of  expression  and  of  measure,  he  should  run 
.waste  and  formless,  as  he  does  in  other  parts 
of  his  volumes,  is  very  mysterious  and  very 
distressing. 

As  to  how  we  became  possessed  of  the 
poetical  Epistle  from  “  E.  V.  K.  to  his  Friend 
in  Town,”  the  less  we  say  the  better.  We 
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avow  ourselves  in  the  matter  to  have  acted 
for  once  on  M.  Proudhon’s  maxim — ‘*Xa 
propriete  cest  le  Fo/.”  We  merely  say,  in 
our  defense,  that  it  is  a  shame  in  “  E.  V.  K.,” 
be  he  who  he  may,  to  hide  his  talent  in  a 
napkin,  or  keep  it  for  his  friends  alone.  It  is 
just  such  men  and  such  poets  as  he  that  we 
most  need  at  present,  sober-minded,  and 
sound-minded,  and  well-balanced,  whose 
genius  is  subject  to  their  judgment,  and 
who  have  genius  and  judgment  to  begin 
with — a  part  of  the  poetical  stock  in  trade 
with  which  many  of  our  living  writers  are 
not  largely  furnished.  The  Epistle  is  ob¬ 
viously  written  quite  off-hand,  but  it  is  the 
off-hand  of  a  master,  both  as  to  material  and 
workmanship.  He  is  of  the  good,  old,  man¬ 
ly,  classical  school.  His  thoughts  have  set¬ 
tled  and  cleared  themselves  before  forming 
into  the  mould  of  verse.  They  are  in  the 
style  of  Stewart  Rose’s  vers  de  sociele,  but 
have  more  of  the  graphic  force  and  deep  feel¬ 
ing  and  fine  humor  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper  in 
their  substance,  with  a  something  of  their 
own  which  is  to  us  quite  as  delightful.  But 
our  readers  may  judge.  After  upbraiding, 
with  much  wit,  a  certain  faithless  town 
friend  for  not  making  out  his  visit,  he  thus 
describes  his  residence ; 

“  Though  its  charms  be  few, 
The  place  will  please  you,  and  may  profit  too ; 
My  house,  upon  the  hillside  built,  looks  down 
On  a  neat  harbor  and  a  lively  town. 

Apart,  ’mid  screen  of  trees,  it  stands, where 
We  see  the  popular  bustle,  but  not  share. 

Full  in  our  front  is  spread  a  varied  scene — 

A  royal  ruin,  grey  or  clothed  with  green. 

Church  spires,  tower,  docks,  streets,  terraces,  and 
trees. 

Backed  by  green  fields,  which  mount  by  due  de¬ 
grees 

Into  brown  uplands,  stretching  high  away 
To  where,  by  silent  tarns,  the  wild  deer  stray. 
Below,  with  gentle  tide,  the  Atlantic  Sea 
leaves  the  curved  beach,  and  fills  the  cheerful 

Where  frequent  glides  the  sail,  and  dips  the  oar. 
And  smoking  streamer  halts  with  hissing  roar'' 

Then  follows  a  long  passage  of  great  elo¬ 
quence,  truth,  and  wit,  directed  against  the 
feverish,  affected,  unwholesome  life  in  town, 
before  which  he  fears 

“Even  he,  my  friend,  the  man  whom  once  I 
knew. 

Surrounded  by  blue  women  and  pale  men,” 

has  fallen  a  victim ;  and  then  concludes  with 
these  lines,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  for  everything  that  constitutes  good 
poetry.  As  he  writes  he  chides  himself  for 
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suspecting  his  friend ;  and  at  that  moment 
(it  seems  to  have  been  written  on  Christmas 
day)  he  hears  the  song  of  a  thrush,  and  forth¬ 
with  he  “  bursts  into  a  song,”  as  full- voiced, 
as  native,  as  sweet  and  strong,  as  that  of  his 
bright-eyed  feathered  friend. 

“  But,  hark  that  sound  !  the  mavis  !  can  it  be  ? 

Once  more  !  It  is.  High  perched  on  yon  bare  tree. 
He  starts  the  wondering  winter  with  his  trill ; 

Or  by  that  sweet  sun  westering  o'er  the  hill 
Allured,  or  for  he  thinks  melodious  mirth 
Due  to  the  holy  season  of  Christ's  birth. 

And  hark  !  as  his  clear  fluting  fills  the  air. 

Low  broken  notes  and  ticitterings  you  may  hear 
From  other  emulous  birds,  the  brakes  among ; 

Fain  tcould  they  also  burst  into  a  song  ; 

But  winter  warns,  and  muffling  up  their  throats. 
They  liquid— for  the  spring — preserve  their  notes." 
O  sweet  preluding !  having  heard  that  strain. 
How  dare  1  lift  my  dissonant  voice  again  ? 

Let  me  be  still,  let  me  enjoy  the  time. 

Bothering  myself  or  thee  no  more  with  rugged 
rhyme.” 

This  author  must  not  be  allowed  to 
“  muffle  up  his  throat,”  and  keep  his  notes 
for  some  imaginary  and  far-off  spring.  He 
has  not  the  excuse  of  the  mavis.  He  must 
give  us  more  of  his  own  clear  “fluting.” 
Let  him,  with  keen,  kindly,  and  thoughtful 
eye,  look  from  his  retreat,  as  Cowper  did, 
upon  the  seething  world  he  has  left,  seeing 
the  popular  bustle,  not  sharing  it,  and  let 
his  pen  record  in  such  verses  as  these  what 
his  understanding  and  his  affections  think 
and  feel,  and  his  imagination  informs,  and  we 
shall  have  something  in  verse  not  unlike  the 
letters  from  Olney. 

What  is  good  makes  us  think  of  what  is 
better,  as  well,  and  perhaps  more,  than  of 
what  is  worse.  There  is  no  sweetness  so 
sweet  as  that  of  a  large  and  deep  nature ; 
there  is  no  knowledge  so  good,  so  strength¬ 
ening,  as  that  of  a  great  mind,  which  is  for 
ever  filling  itself  afresh.  “  Out  of  the  eater 
comes  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  comes 
forth  sweetness."  Here  is  one  of  such  “  dul- 
cedines  verae" — the  sweetness  of  a  strong 
man : 

“  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
%Had  in  hor  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 

Silence  accompany’d  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  ne.sts, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  niglit  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleas’d  :  now  glow’d  the  firmament 
With  living  saphirs;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unvail’d  her  peerless  light, 

And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.” 
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Were  we  inclined  to  do  anything  but  en¬ 
joy  this  and  be  thankful — giving  ourselves 
up  to  its  gentleness — informing  ourselves 
with  its  quietness  and  beauty — we  would 
admire  the  simplicity,  the  neutral  tints,  the 
greyness  of  its  language,  the  “  sober  livery” 
in  which  its  thoughts  are  clad.  In  the  first 
thirty-eight  words,  twenty-nine  are  monosylla¬ 
bles.  Then  there  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  the  crowning  phantasy  is  introduced. 
It  comes  upon  us  at  once,  and  yet  not 
wholly  unexpected  :  it  “  sweetly  creeps” 
into  our  “  study  of  imagination ;”  it  lives 
and  moves,  but  it  is  a  moving  that  is  “  deli¬ 
cate  ;”  it  flows  in  upon  us  incredibili  lenitate. 
“  Evening”  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  its  still¬ 
ness  too — a  time  of  the  day ;  and  “  twilight” 
is  little  more.  We  feel  the  first  touch  of 
spiritual  life  in  “  her  sober  livery,”  and 
bolder  and  deeper  in  “  all  things  clad.’* 
Still  we  are  not  deep,  the  real  is  not  yet 
transfigured  and  transformed,  and  we  are 
brought  back  into  it  after  being  told  that 
“  Silence,  accompanied”  by  the  explanatory 
“  for,”  and  the  bit  of  sweet  natural  history 
of  the  beasts  and  birds.  The  mind  dilates 
and  is  moved ;  its  eye  deUvined  over  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  then  comes  that  rich,  “  thick  war¬ 
bled  note” — “  all  but  the  lonely  nightingale,” 
this  fills  and  informs  the  ear,  making  it  also 
“  of  apprehension  more  quick,”  and  are  pre¬ 


pared  now  for  the  great  idea  coming  “  into 
the  eye  and  prospect  of  our  soul” — SI¬ 
LENCE  WAS  PLEASED  !  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  all  poetry  above  this.  Still  evening 
and  twilight  grey  are  now  Beings ;  coming 
on,  and  walking  over  the  earth  like  queens 
‘‘  with  Silence,” 

“  Admiration’s  speaking’st  tongue,” 

as  their  well  pleased  companion.  All  is 
“ calm  and  free,”  and  “full  of  life,”  it  is  a 
“  Holy  Time.”  What  a  picture !  what  sim¬ 
plicity  of  means!  what  largeness  and  per- 
fectnesss  of  effect !  what  knowledge  and  love 
of  nature  !  what  supreme  art  I  what  mod¬ 
esty  and  submission  1*  what  self-possession  ! 
what  plainness,  what  selectness  of  speech ! 

*  How  truly  and  beautifully  Coleridge  has  ex- 

f)re?sed  this  balance  of  opposite  qualities  in  his 
ately  published  posthumous  tract,  “  I'he  Idea  of 
Life” — a  book  more  full  of  clear  and  definite  ideas 
than  any  of  his  prose  works,  excepting  that  passage 
in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  which  treats  of  Poetry 
and  Wordsworth — that  is  first-rate  in  all  its  quali¬ 
ties. 

“  As  is  the  height,  so  is  the  depth.  Tlie  intensi¬ 
ties  must  be  at  once  opposite  and  equal.  As  the 
liberty,  so  the  reverence  for  law.  As  the  independ- 
j  ence,  so  must  be  the  seeing  and  the  service,  and  the 
1  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will.  As  the  ideal 
I  genius  and  the  originality,  so  must  be  the  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  real  world,  the  sympathy  and  the  inter¬ 
communion  with  Nature.” 


From  the  Examiner. 
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You  might  luive  won  the  poet’s  name — 

If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now — 

Ani  gained  a  laurel  for  your  brow. 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim. 

But  you  have  made  the  wiser  choice — 
life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Through  troops  of  unrccording  friends — 

A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice : 

And  you  have  missed  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  poet’s  crown : 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clown 
Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  poet  cannot  die, 

Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old. 

But  round  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 
Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry : 

**  Give  nut  the  faults  he  would  not  show  1 
Break  lock  and  seal !  betray  the  trust  1 
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Keep  nothing  sacred  :  ’tis  but  just 
Tlie  many -headed  beast  should  know.” 

Ah,  shameless !  for  he  did  but  sing 
A  song  that  pleaded  us  from  its  worth  ; 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth. 

No  blazoned  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  gave  the  people  of  his  best; 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave. 

My  curse  upon  the  clown  and  knave 
Who  will  not  let  liis  ashes  rest! 

Who  make  it  sweeter  seem  to  be. 

The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier, 

The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 
And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud 
And  drops  at  glory’s  temple  gates, 

For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  w'aits 
To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd  I 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 


DOG-BREAKING. 


1.  Dog-breaking.  By  Lieut-Col.  W.  N.  Hutchinson,  (20th  Regiment.)  Lon¬ 
don.  12mo.  1848. 

2.  Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk,  By  Harry  Hieover.  The  2d  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1846. 


[This  spirited  and  humorous  article  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  Ed.] 

We  need  no  apology  to  our  readers  for 
coupling  hounds  with  horses;  destined  for 
each  other,  they  have  run  lovingly  together 
from  time  immemorial  and  will  keep  company 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  the  connection  is 
natural,  and  we  fancy — the  chase  being 
mimic  war — few  will  think  it  strange  that 
military  men,  in  these  piping  dog-days  of 
peace,  should  take  first  and  foremost  rank  in 
the  nice  conduct  of  perdricide  and  vulpicide 
campaigns,  or  that  those  who  mould  their 
sabres  into  steel-pens,  should  feel  themselves 
fully  commissioned  to  teach  the  young  idea 
both  how  to  shoot  and  be  in  at  the  death — 
the  end  of  country  life.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  new  in  such  change  of  pursuits  ;  Colo¬ 
nel  Hutchinson  and  Captain  Hieover  do  but 
follow  where  Generals  Xenophon  and  Arrian 
led  before ;  the  former,  unrivalled  as  a  re¬ 
treater  and  retriever,  consoled  himself  when 
on  half-pay  by  composing  Hippies  and  Cyne- 
getics  in  choice  Greek,  which  no  private 
family  in  Melton  should  be  without ;  the 
latter  borrowed  his  name  and  richly  supple¬ 
mented  him  by  a  classical  treatise  on  cours¬ 
ing,  for  which  task  he  states  himself  to  be 
not  unfit,  from  having  been  ctfxcpi  raura  d<ro 
V50U  xai  tfrparriylav,  xai 

.2’04>IAN.  Meanwhile,  as  to  “hark  back” 
is  always  a  bore,  we  recommend  the  volumes 
before  us,  as  coverts  which  may  be  drawn 
during  a  hard  frost  without  fear  of  a  blank 

Our  Colonel  and  Captain  have  many  kin¬ 
dred  characteristics,  common,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  to  British  oflficers  ;  both  alike  advo¬ 
cate  drill,  discipline,  order,  and  obedience ; 
both  denounce  unnecessary  flogging  and  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  and  assuredly  mercy,  a  quality 
of  the  brave,  and  economy,  the  soul  of  effi¬ 
cient  armies,  ought  also  to  animate  well-reg¬ 


ulated  stables  and  kennels.  The  former  is 
favorably  known  in  the  military  w'orld  by  the 
publication  of  his  “  Standing  Orders,  issued 
to  the  two  Battalions  of  the  20th  Regiment 
which  may  be  safely  pronounced  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  duty  and  good  soldiership,  from 
the  drummer-boy  to  the  officer  in  command. 
The  author,  during  prolonged  services  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  made  sporting 
his  healthful  recreation,  and  took  his  hound 
for  a  hobby.  “  Love  me,  love  my  dog,” 
has  been  his  motto,  whether  his  stanch  com¬ 
rade  kept  him  company  over  the  burning 
plains  of  India  or  the  frozen  regions  of  Can¬ 
ada  ;  and  we  shall  not  pronounce  these  warm 
affection^  misplaced,  ilian,  says  Burns,  is 
the  god  of  the  dog  ,*  to  worship  him  is  his 
happiness,  to  serve  him  his  freedom  ;  his 
allegiance  is  neither  divided  nor  based  on 
compulsion;  he  watches  willingly  over  our 
couch  by  night,  and  wakes  the  cheerful  com¬ 
panion  of  our  walks  by  day  ;  the  chances  of 
time  or  place,  the  changes  of  fortunes  for 
better  or  worse,  effect  no  alteration  in  his 
free  full  love ;  with  a  fidelity  above  suspi¬ 
cion — 

“  His  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own  : 

He  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone.” 

But  although  poets — Burns  and  Byron — 
have  done  justice,  to  these  dog-like  excellen¬ 
ces,  prose-writers,  like  us,  must  blush  at 
their  non-appreciation  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  turbaned  infidel  Asiatic  agrees  with  his 
antipodes,  the  hatted  and  hated  Christian 
European,  in  using  the  poor  dog  worse  than 
one,  in  holding  him  dog-cheap,  and  giving 
him  a  bad  name,  insomuch  that,  whatever 
the  sex  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  what¬ 
ever  the  metaphor  to  which  it  is  adapted,  it 
is  anything  but  complimentary. 

A  portion  of  our  provincial  readers  must 
pardon  the  suspicion  that  they  imperfectly 
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understand  the  philosophy  of  sport,  the  Partridge,  or  of  Yoicks  versus  Reynard  ;  we 
physiology  of  the  dog,  and  his  psychology,  have  in  some  former  numbers  pretty  well 
so  to  speak,  for  we  admit  the  words  are  exhausted  the  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road  ; 
somewhat  hard :  test  however  the  amount  our  present  argument  will  be  directed  to  in- 
of  information  possessed  on  these  points,  by  structional  and  pecuniary  points,  in  the  hope 
discussing  them  post-prandially  at  most  of  of  showing  how  these  pastimes  may  be  pur- 
the  tables  of  forty  out  of  fifty-two  coun-  sued  with  the  least  pressure  on  the  pocket — 


ties : — let  the  deipnosophists  be  of  good  a  view  of  the  question  which  must  interest 
qnndet  equis  canibusqiie  breed,  born  to  in-  all  who  deem 
iierit  broad  acres,  to  consume  cereals,  and 

deprive  ferae  naturae  of  a  share  in  nature’s  “  The  inflammation  of  their  weekly  bills 
banquet: — how  jejune  their  chase  reason-  The  consummation  of  all  earthly  ills.” 

ings — how  rarely  do  any  two  disputants 

coincide  in  opinions,  but  each,  swearing  by  Be  it  remembered  at  the  onset,  that  the 
his  own  system,  votes  all  beyond  it  leather  intelligence  of  a  dog  is  second  only  to  that 


and  prunella!  We  would  fain  hope  that  the 
Hutchinsonian  duodecimo  will  prove  useful 
to  many  of  these  good  lords  of  the  soil. 
This  serious  and  earnest  treatise  elevates 
dog-breaking  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  modest  stiitement  of  its 
opening  paragraph,  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  mystery,  it  is  an  art  easily  acquired,  when 
commenced  on  rational  principles,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  instructors  possessed  of  temper, 
judgment,  and  consistency ;  moral  desidera¬ 
ta,  be  it  said  at  starting,  scarcely  anywhere 
so  plentiful  as  blackberries.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  depends,  according  to  our  considerate 
author,  on  the  degree  of  finish  required  in 
educating  a  four-footed  recruit ;  whether,  for 
instance,  he  is  to  be  drilled  to  perfect  manoeu¬ 
vring  in  the  field,  and  to  veteran  steadiness 
under  fire,  or  trained  to  only  such  a  respect¬ 
able  mediocrity  as  satisfies  those  whose 
best  beat  is  from  Albemarle  Street  to  the 
Athenaeum ;  in  either  alternative  we  agree 
with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that,  if  a  thing  be 


of  man.  His  powers  of  smell  are  incalcula¬ 
bly  superior;  and  though  he  shares  in  his 
master’s  prerogative  of  going  mad,  he  never 
joins  him  in  getting  drunk.  What  pastor 
better  minds  his  flock  ? — what  patriot  more 
vigorously  agitates  his  tail  ?  Even  “  honest 
John  ”  never  went  truer  to  win.  “  You 
may  bet  on  your  greyhound  boldly,”  says 
Hieover,  “  for  he  carries  no  jockey.”  Again, 
dogs  are  not  laughing  hyenas,  or  untamable : 
no  amount  of  instruction  is  thrown  away  on 
them — (what  w’ould  not  Dr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  give  for  such  raw  materials  ?) — their 
capability  of  acquiring  knowledge  grows  with 
its  acquisition,  until  they  play  at  dominoes 
and  point  fish.  A  time-honored  friend  of 
ours  in  Dorsetshire  has  so  perfected  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  a  well-bred  house-dog,  who  previ¬ 
ously  had  waged  war,  from  sheer  goodness 
of  nature,  against  beggars  and  suspicious- 
looking  characters,  that  his  conservative  Cer¬ 
berus  now  noses  a  radical,  freetrader  or  free¬ 
booter,  be  he  dressed  even  as  a  gentleman. 


worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  gives  tongue ’ware  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
and  we  also  quite  agree  with  our  gallant  ing,  and  “  bristles  ”  ere  either  can  darken  his 
Colonel,  however  unfashionable  the  opinion,  doorway.  Hutchinson,  Hieover,  and  all  true 
that  more  than  half  the  pleasure  of  the  and  loyal  Englishmen,  will,  we  are  confident, 
chase  consists  in  watching  the  hunting  of  thank  us  for  making  known  this  important 
well-broken  dogs,  and  that  it  is  nearly  discovery.  This  good  beast  is,  it  is  to  be 
doubled  if  they  chance  to  be  of  one’s  own  hoped,  destined  to  found  a  numerous  family  ; 
breaking  :  the  better  the  dog,  the  better  the  for  Dr.  Prichard  has  demonstrated,  in  his 
sport ;  for  when  neither  temper  nor  nerves  luculent  Treatise  on  our  own  species,  that 
are  ruffled  by  bad  behavior,  the  shooting  is  the  race  of  dogs  has  an  irresistible  turn — 
calm  and  killing.  The  Colonel  actually  “an  instinctive  hereditary  propensity” — to 


asserts  that  he  would  sooner  put  up  with 
water  for  his  sole  beverage  than  shoot  over 
a  bad  dog ;  a  biped  beater  is  better — al¬ 
though  we  totally  condemn  the  battue  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany  since  the  peace,  as  a 


do,  untaught,  whatever  the  parents  have 
learned.  Thus  canine  talents  are  transmit¬ 
ted  from  father  to  son,  which  by  no  means 
obtains  in  the  human  race  divine. 

If  teachers  of  dogs  will  only  make  their 


base,  brutal,  bloody,  and  most  unsportsman-  pupils  clearly  understand  what  is  wanted, 
like  butchery.  they  willingly  and  pleasantly  will  perform  all 

It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  say  here,  that  nature  has  given  them  the  power  to  do, 
in  limine,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  re-  and  the  instinct  to  comprehend.  Their 
open  the  interminable  cases  of  Pointer  versus  memories  are  excellent ;  and  if  they  seldom 
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forget  ill  usfigc,  they  never  fail  to  remember 
kindness :  let  them  once  learn  to  associate 
the  idea  of  holiday  with  your  presence,  they 
■will  become  the  partners  of  your  joys — an¬ 
ticipate  wants  and  wishes — love,  honor,  and, 
above  all,  obey.  Under  all  circumstances 
spare  the  rod ;  break  the  self-will  of  your 
young  dogs,  but  never  their  courage  and 
temper.  If  their  moral  qualities  be  destroy¬ 
ed,  your  scholar,  says  the  grave  Buftbn,  be¬ 
comes  “  a  gloomy  egotist,  instead  of  an 
honest  courtier.”  Occasional  flogging  cer¬ 
tainly  does  good  to  inattentive  idlers;  but, 
liowever  Moslem  masters  may  hold  the  bas¬ 
tinado  a  special  boon  from  the  Prophet  to 
true  believers,  the  specific  is  not  infallible 
with  Christian  dogs.  Could  learning  be 
thus  fundamentally  inoculated,  few  of  them, 
says  the  kind  Colonel,  would  be  found  un¬ 
broken  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  none 
in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  a  Conciliation 
Kennel — not  Hall — is  the  thing  wanted  : 
and  we  might  quote  the  equally  observant 
Hieover  to  the  same  salutary  tune.  Send, 
therefore,  your  boys  to  Eton,  to  Winchester 
if  you  will ;  and  we  say  this,  although  six 
lustra  have  neither  blotted  from  our  memo¬ 
ries  the  awful  writing  on  school-wall — “  Aut 
disce  aut  discede,  manet  sors  tertia  cacdi” — 
nor  effaced  the  cicatrized  interpretations  of 
Dr.  Goddard,  “  Plagossimus  Orbilius.”  Send 
your  pachydermatous  sons  there,  we  repeat, 
but  “  take  heartily  and  earnestly  to  educate 
your  tender  dogs  yourself,”  counsels  the 
Colonel;  bring  them  up  and  out  at  home, 
like  your  daughters:  begin  with  your  pup¬ 
pies  in  their  seventh  month  to  teach  them 
self-respect,  and  inculcate  a  moral  feeling 
that  they  are  destined  for  higher  game  than 
a  life  of  play  and  barking.  Finally,  as  a 
poetical  sportsman  sang  in  long-past  days — 

“  Keep  them  cautiously  from  curs, 

For  early  habits  stick  like  burs.” 

Dogs  degenerate  in  bad  society :  thus  the 
coach-dog,  from  living  with  stablemen,  is 
tieficient  in  sagacity,  and  only  fit  to  follow 
“  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels ;”  while  a  bull¬ 
dog,  from  his  brutal  associates,  becomes  in¬ 
capable  of  learning  anything  beyond  fight¬ 
ing  and  ferocity.  The  unhappy  dogs  who 
once  have  contracted  these  radical  defects 
are  tabooed  by  all  their  fellow- creatures  who 
have  been  better  bred  and  brought  up. 
Honest  Launce,  whose  canine  lectures  are 
familiar  to  more  than  two  gentlemen  in  and 
out  of  Verona,  found  how  soon  his  retrogra¬ 
ded  Crab  was  nosed  and  cut,  when  he  fell 
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into  the  company  of  “two  or  three  gentle" 
manlike  dogs,”  at  the  Duke’s. 

That  the  spouses  of  bachelors  were  the 
best  managed  we  already  knew,  and  we  now 
learn  that  their  dogs  are  the  soonest  broken. 

“  So  long,”  says  the  Colonel,  “  as  you  arc  un¬ 
married,  you  can  make  a  companion  of  your  dog 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  his  being  spoiled 
by  your  wife  and  children.  The  more,  by  the  by, 
he  is  your  own  companion  and  nobody  else’s,  the 
better ;  all  his  initiatory  lessons  can  be,  and  can 
best  be,  inculcated  in  your  own  breakfast-room.” 
— JlutchinsoPf  p.  12. 

He  must  never  be  taken  out  until  perfectly 
master  of  the  sixteen  words  of  command 
which  constitute  his  drill ;  and  these  are 
enumerated  and  explained  by  the  Colonel 
with  such  perspicuity,  (pp.  42,  4G,)  that 
neither  dogs  nor  men  can  henceforward 
misunderstand  them.  One  or  tw^o  extracts 
Avill  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  the  principle  of  this  private  preparatory 
schooling — 

“  I..et  no  one  be  present  to  distract  the  dog’s 
attention;  call  him  to  you  by  the  wliistle  you 
purpose  always  using  in  the  field ;  tie  a  slight 
cord,  a  few  yards  long,  to  his  collar ;  throw  him 
a  small  piece  of  toast  or  meat :  do  this  several 
times,  chucking  it  into  diflerent  parts  of  the 
room,  and  let  him  eat  what  he  finds;  then  throw 
a  piece — as  you  do  so,  say  Dead — and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  gets  close  to  it,  check  him  by  pulling 
the  cord,  at  the  same  time  saying  Tvho,  (but  not 
very  loud.)  and  lift  up  your  right  arm  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly.  By  pressing  the  cord  w  ith  your  foot, 
you  can  restrain  him  as  long  as  you  please. 
Do  not  let  him  take  it  until  you  give  him  the  en¬ 
couraging  word  On,  accompanied  by  a  forward 
movement  of  the  right  arm  and  hand,  similar  to 
the  swing  of  an  underhand  bowler  at  cricket.  At 
other  times,  let  him  take  the  bread  the  moment 
you  throw  it,  that  his  eagerness  to  rush  forward 
and  seize  it  may  he  continued,  only  to  be  in¬ 
stantly  restrained  at  your  command. — Ibid.  pp. 
13,  14. 

The  magic  word  Tofio  will  soon  suggest 
agreeable  emotions,  and  that  of  the  final 
Drop  unpleasant  ones.  Nevertheless,  im¬ 
plicit,  unhesitating,  immediate  obedience, 
being  the  triumph  of  your  art,  there  must  be 
no  compromise ;  you  must  never  in  the  least 
relax  either  then  or  for  the  future  ;  for,  as 
Mrs.  Jameson  has  detailed  in  her  “  Sacred 
Art,”  if  one  moment’s  w’eakness  in  even  an 
anchorite,  (see  her  delectable  legend  of  Saint 
Shitano  Boccadoro  and  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,)  can  cancel  the  virtue  of  a  long  life,  how 
shall  a  poor  frail  dog  resist  temptation  ? 
Until,  therefore,  this  obedience  to  a  given 
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signal  becomes  a  second  nature,  hemp  is 
your  only  help,  and  the  sudden  jerk  of  the 
cord  must  be  repeated ;  should  tin*  culprit 
be  overfrightened,  make  much  of  him,  and 
particularly  by  the  aforesaid  toast  or  meat. 
Never  forget  that,  in  dealing  with  animal 
creatures,  eating  may  be  always  advanta¬ 
geously  combined  with  education,  provided 
care  be  taken,  (however  legitimate  the  con¬ 
nection  between  gastronomy  and  literature,) 
that  the  meat  be  not  overdone. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pales ;  and  dainty  bits 

Make  the  ribs  fat,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits.” 

Ingenii  largilor  venter,  says  Juvenal;  and 
as  an  empty  stomach,  argues  the  Colonel — 
and  it  will  not  be  disputed  at  Guildhall — 
sharpens  the  reasoning  faculties,  a  little  fast¬ 
ing  may  be  tried  with  the  pupil  who  evinces 
squeamish  appetites  for  learning,  and  these 
initiatory  principles  may  be  discussed  before 
feeding-time — impranso,  as  Horace  proposed. 
Hunger  gives  a  relish  to  dry  bread,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  labor  and  learning — which  Soyer’s 
last  Reform  Sauce  never  will ;  hence  the 
quintessence  of  mortal  bliss  is  centered  with 
poor  dogs  and  men  in  eating ;  nor  do  the 
highest  intellects  disown  the  savory  im¬ 
peachment.  The  whole  secret  of  diplomacy 
lies  in  the  kitchen,  by  which  the  most  pon¬ 
derous  protocols  are  lubricated  ;  and  a  liberal 
loaves-and-fishcs  lomc  makes  more  converts 
than  Bacon  or  Plato,  who  reasoned  well — as 
whippers-in  w'ell  know  at  St.  Stephen’s,  and 
elsewhere.  Jew  and  gentile,  Christian  and 
infidel,  hound  and  shooting- pony,  succumb 
to  this  reasoning.  The  object  in  regard  to 
the  latter,  says  the  Colonel,  is  to  prove  not 
only  that  the  sound  of  a  gun  won’t  kill  him, 
but  be  of  great  bodily  comfort.  The  patient 
is  to  be  argued  into  loving  it  after  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Commence  gradually,  burn  a  little 
powder,  snap  a  copper  cap,  and  at  last  fire 
in  his  presence,  always  turning  your  back 
upon  him,  as  if  he  were  not  a  party  con¬ 
cerned,  for  he  must  not  even  suspect  you  are 
thinking  of  him ;  at  every  report  give  him  a 
bit  of  carrot ;  his  greedy  ears  will  soon  con¬ 
nect  sounds  with  slices,  as  a  groom’s  do 
dinner-bell  with  beef,  be  he  ever  so  deaf  to 
its  tintinnabular  summons  to  family  prayer  ; 
both  animals  soon  join  in  chorus,  and  in  en¬ 
coring  the  sweet  strains,  which  appeal  to 
their  digestive  reason  through  their  acoustic 
organs.  By  persevering  in  similar  argu¬ 
ments,  a  pony  will  delight  to  stand  stock 
still  whenever  the  reins  are  thrown  on  his 
neck,  a  double-barrel  discharged,  and  car¬ 


rots  the  consequence.  It  is  by  these  vege¬ 
table  charms,  coupled  with  gentleness,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  perseverance,  that  horses  at 
Astley’s  and  poodles  at  Paris  are  taught  to 
dance,  and  not  by  hot  plates  and  horse¬ 
whips,  as  grandpapa  squires,  who  still  stick 
to  the  port,  and  their  gamekeepers  imagine. 
Accordingly,  by  practising  this  artful  and 
amiable  discipline,  the  last  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  “ seek  dead”  is  made  easy  and 
agreeable  to  canine  capacities.  Toast  or 
meat  is  to  be  concealed  under  carpets  or — 
should  there  be  no  wife — sofa-cushions,  and 
the  pupil  bid  to  find  it ;  his  eager  inexperi¬ 
ence  is  to  be  aided  by  particular  waves  of 
the  hand.  This  manual  exercise  is  an  axiom, 
and  silent  signals  must  always  supersede 
sounds  ;  the  report  of  a  gun  does  not  scare 
birds  so  much  as  the  voice  of  man — the 
natural  enemy  of  game  ;  therefore  first-rate 
sportsmen  never  speak  when  they  expect  to 
find.  A  dog  educated  on  this  electric  tele- 
graph  system  alw  ays  manoeuvres  as  if  the  eye 
of  the  commander-in-chief  were  on  him.  He 
constantly  is  looking  out  for  the  signal,  and 
when  the  right  one  is  hoisted,  a  Junot  does 
his  duty  as  well  as  Nelson. 

It  is  of  paramount  necessity,  whatever 
the  code  of  signals  you  use,  that  they  should 
invariably  be  the  same ;  like  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  they  must  never  change 
— false  indications  are  fatal ;  the  animal  gets 
perplexed  and  palters ;  the  master  loses 
temper,  uses  violence,  and  the  poor  beast 
becomes  and  dies  a  misanthrope.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  from  feeling  the  folly  and  un¬ 
fairness  of  this,  has  often  contemplated  a 
new  sporting  vocabulary,  in  order  that  a  dog 
may  never  hear  a  word  used  in  giving  com¬ 
mands  on  any  other  than  its  specific  occasion. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  confirm  the 
importance  of  true  indications  from  the  ex¬ 
cellent  “  Hints  on  Horsemanship”  of  Colonel 
Greenwood,  than  whom  few  men  ever  rode 
better.  “When,”  says  he,  “you  go  to  the 
right,  pull  the  right  rein  stronger  than  the 
left;  when  you  go  to  the  left,  pull  the  left 
rein  stronger  than  the  right,  and  urge  your 
horse  strongest  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
guiding  rein  ;  he  who  does  so,  if  not  a  per¬ 
fect  horseman,  will  at  least  be  a  more  perfect 
one  than  a  million  out  of  a  million  and  one.” 
Many  may  call  these  great  odds,  and  think 
little  of  such  infinitesimal  directions,  but  beast 
and  men  acquire  knowledge  by  accumulat¬ 
ing  small  facts  ;  the  pyramids  are  only  piled 
up  particulars ;  and,  without  entering  more 
into  particulars  at  present,  the  result  of  this 
synthetic,  bit-by-bit,  in-door  dog  education 
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is,  that  the  pupil  may  be  taken  out  for  the 
first  time,  be  shot  over,  and  yet  behave 
creditably. 

Of  course,  the  last  finish  can  only  be  given 
out  of  doors ;  it  is  as  superfluous  to  speak  of 
hares,  hedges,  and  field  exercise,  as  to  en¬ 
force  the  necessity  of  shooting  to  a  young 
dog  with  straight  powder — keep  it  dry  of 
course — for  when  the  animal  is  excited,  miss¬ 
ing  is  dire  disappointment.  The  Colonel 
instances  “  a  bitch  named  Countess,  who 
took  it  into  her  head  and  heels  to  run  away 
in  disgust  ”  at  a  bungling  cockney.  The 
great  aim  of  a  good  shot  should  be  to  make 
his  dog  as  fond  of  the  sport  as  himself ;  you 
must  therefore  never  work  him  after  he  is 
tired,  as  some  keepers  do ;  it  infallibly  de¬ 
creases  his  delight  in  the  chase,  imparts  a 
slovenly  carriage,  and  most  likely  in  the  end 
injures  his  constitution.  If  he  be  over- 
buoyant,  couple  him  with  a  provisional 
partner — the  link  tames,  be  it  even  of  gold, 
and  placed  on  neck  or  finger;  hence  the 
Spanish  word  for  handcuffs  is  esposas.  At 
all  events,  wdienever  your  dog  has  had  a 
hard  day’s  work,  and  done  it  well,  have  him 
rubbed  dry  on  getting  home,  and  give  him 
a  warm  supper,  and  let  him  be  confined  in 
his  straw  as  comfortably  as  a  countess. 

This  Hutchinsonian  system  is  in  all  essen¬ 
tials  that  of  Hieover — but  simple  and  sen¬ 
sible,  and  justly  favored  by  all  gentle  spirits, 
as  the  system  is,  professional  dog-breakers 
generally  reverse  it  altogether ;  they  begin 
out  of  doors ;  their  plan  is  to  inspire  fear, 
not  love — to  effect  by  fatigue  and  punish¬ 
ment  what  is  far  easier  and  better  done  by 
reward  ;  for  no  work  is  so  w'ell  done  as  that 
which  is  done  cheerfully  and  voluntarily. 
Alas !  that  the  horse  and  dog,  the  two 
noblest  of  animals,  should  so  often  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  veriest  brutes  of  the  human 
race ;  and  yet  the  Sir  Oracles,  who  let  no 
dog  or  master  bark  when  they  open  their 
mouths,  prefer  to  drive  with  a  ramrod,  rather 
than  guide  by  a  straw  ;  they  add  the  tyrant’s 
spirit  to  a  giant’s  strength.  “Oh!”  says 
Colonel  Greenwood,  when  discussing  cog¬ 
nate  colt-breaking,  “  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
force  ;  forgive  seventy  times  seventy,  and  be 
assured,  what  does  not  come  to-day  will  to¬ 
morrow.”  But  then  it  saves  trouble,  for 
those  who  never  think,  to  cudgel  the  backs 
of  others  rather  than  their  own  brains.  They 
begin  by  expecting  their  young  dog  to  know 
his  business,  and  guess  the  mysterious  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  words  of  command  by  instinct ; 
and  if,  when  he  for  the  first  time  sniffs  the 
delicious  odor  of  game,  and,  obedient  to  un- 
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taught  nature,  rushes  in  and  springs  the 
covey  in  spite  of  sohos  and  tohos^  he  is  there¬ 
fore  cruelly  rated  and  flogged,  can  it  be 
w'ondered  at  that  he  should  confound  the 
w'ord  with  the  blow,  and  construe  toho  as 
Tu-TTu  ?  or  is  he  to  be  led  to  the  halter  be¬ 
cause,  wdien  thus  scared  and  discouraged,  the 
next  time  he  wdnds  birds,  he  either  sulks  or 
sculks 

On  the  nosology  of  the  pointer,  the  Colonel, 
although  less  technically  erudite  than  Mr. 
Delabere  Blaine,  the  father,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  of  canine  pathology,  is  brief  and 
satisfactory  ;  quack  yourself,  if  you  have  a 
fancy  for  it,  but  never  throw  physic  to  your 
dog ;  a  little  grass  and  his  own  tongue  are 
his  best  remedies ;  let  the  patient  minister  to 
himself,  and  nature,  unobstructed  by  art, 
will  work  w'onders.  For  the  overfed  darlings 
of  fine  ladies,  solitary  confinement  in  a  garret 
for  three  days,  with  a  pan  of  water,  may  be 
advantageously  prescribed ;  but  this  is  only 
giving  nature  a  fair  chance. 

Apropos  of  ladies :  they  may  take  a  leaf 
from  our  gallant  lecturer’s  treatise.  “  The 
fair  sex,”  says  he,  “  although  possessing  un¬ 
bounded  and  proper  influence  over  us,  no¬ 
toriously  have  but  little  control  over  their 
canine  favorites  ;  this  solely  arises  from  their 
seldom  enforcing  obedience  to  orders.  If  a 
lady  takes  a  dog  out  for  a  walk,  she  keeps 
constantly  calling  to  it,  lest  it  should  go 
astray  and  be  lost.  The  result  is  that,  ere 
long,  the  dog  pays  not  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion  to  her ;  his  own  sagacity  telling  him 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  by  w^atchin^ 
her,  as  she  will  be  sure  to  look  after  him.  ’ 
(p.  48. )f  Ladies’  pets  are  not  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  common  rewards  ;  which  proves, 
says  the  Colonel,  “  that  their  puppies,  as 
well  as  their  children,  can  be  completely 


*  We  have  read  the  lively  pages  of  Frank 
Forester  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  could  not 
lose  this  opportunity  of  introducing  them  also  to 
our  readers’  acquaintance ;  but  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  them  that  is  given  to  the  doctrinal  depart¬ 
ment;  wherefore  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  our  satisfaction  that  he  in  that  de¬ 
partment  pretty  generally,  but  especially  as  to 
humanity,  agrees  with  the  two  senior  campaigners 
on  our  list ;  and  congratulating  him  on  the  success 
with  which  he  has  handled  in  detail  the  rich  and  un¬ 
hackneyed  subject  of  field-sj)orts  in  North  America. 
“Frank  Forester,”  of  course,  is  a  nom  dc  chasse. 
The  preface  is  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  William  Her¬ 
bert,  a  son  of  the  late  accomplished  Dean  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

f  W e  do  not  know  whether  the  Colonel  is,  like 
Captain  Hieover,  the  illustrator  of  his  own  text ; 
but  if  he  be,  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  48  and  49  do  credit 
to  his  pencil,  and  will  gratify  the  ladies. 
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spoilt.”  (p.  51.)  The  natural  instinct  of 
women  enables  them,  indeed,  to  teach  suc¬ 
cessfully  one  important  lesson — even  the  old¬ 
est  and  oddest  of  them  (always  excepting 
Jane  Eyres)  insist  that  the  slave  shall  bey 
before  he  is  served.  But  here  the  capacity 
for  instruction  seems  to  stop.  Their  inborn 
tenderness  renders  them  prodigal  of  favors 
to  the  happy  dogs  on  whom  they  set  their 
affections,  and  canine  nature  is  at  least  con¬ 
stant — nothing  ever  obliterates  its  first  love, 
as  Dido  swore  before  her  fancies  pointed  to  a 
son  of  Venus — 

“  llle  meos  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit  amores 
Abstulit ;  ille  habeat  secum  servetque  sepulcro.” 

And  here  we  would  remind  all  surly,  and 
some  Surly  Hall  scholars,  who,  full  of  Virgil 
and  Mr.  Youatt  on  the  Dog,  growl  at  the 
injury  done  to  hound  and  history  by  giving 
the  name  of  fickle  Dido  to  a  faithful  bitch, 
that  it  is  only  by  this  kennel  nomenclature, 
that  coveys  of  country  gentlemen  keep  up 
their  connection  with  the  classics  at  all.  We 
wish  them  to  live  and  learn,  and  therefore 
point  out  a  pretty  wrinkle  of  the  Colonel’s 
how  to  gain  and  rivet  canine  affection.  An 
old  hand,  whenever  he  gets  a  young  and 
untaught  pupil,  for  some  time  never  lets 
any  one  play  with  his  Venus  or  Dido  but 
himself ;  the  first  come  are  the  best  served 
in  these  matters,  as  in  pottages :  so  says 
hungry  and  beloved  Sancho  Panza.  “  On 
revient  toujours  a  ses  premiers  amours,” 
sighs  the  fickle  Frenchman.  But  we  must 
conclude,  and  cannot  do  so  better  than  by 
quoting  the  229th  section,  with  which  the 
Colonel  terminates  his  treatise  ; 

“I  have  a  very  important  direction  to  give — 
NEVER  LEND  YOUR  DOG.  If  you  are  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  you  will  not,  I  presume,  lend  your  wife’s 
horse  to  any  man  who  has  a  coarse  hand,  [Cato, 
we  fear,  lent  both  to  Hortensius,]  and  (I  hope  she 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so)  you  should  feel 
far  more  reluctance  and  much  more  grief  should 
you  be  obliged  to  lend  a  good  dog  to  an  ignorant 
sportsman,  or  to  one  who  shoots  for  the  pot.” 

Thus  loan  often  loseth  both  itself  and  friend, 
and  in  a  bad  cause,  for  ‘  Tout  pour  le  pot,’ 
your  foreigner’s  full  cry,  turns  the  plain 
stomach  of  an  English  sportsman,  to  whom 
the  chase  for  its  own  dear  self  is  whet 
enough  ;  his  object  is  rather  the  sport  than 
the  larder ;  the  run,  not  the  ‘  varmint,’ 
whom  Ude  could  hardly  cook,  or  an  omni¬ 
vorous  table  d'hote  aboiine  consume  ;  except, 
it  is  true,  in  the  Abbruzzi,  where  Mr.  Lear, 


himself  taken  for  Palmerstoni,  found  roast 
fox  considered  cibo  squisito^  the  delicacy  of 
the  season.  Our  chase  from  beginning  to 
end  is  modern  and  insular  :  it  belongs  to  us, 
and  to  us  alone.  All  the  pursuits  of  the 
savage,  the  classical,  and  the  continental 
sportsman  are  marked  by  a  constant  eye  to 
the  kitchen ;  by  them  eternal  war  to  the 
knife  and  fork  was  and  is  waged  against  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl :  all — provided  it  be  eatable 
— is  fair  game,  from  the  wild  boar  of  Api- 
cius  to  the  plural  larks  shot  over  a  well- 
clipped  poodle  by  a  sous-prefet,  or  the 
single  and  singular  thrush,  which  formed  the 
whole  bag  of  a  French  baron,  who  neverthe¬ 
less  was  considered  by  his  compatriots  as 
the  “  premier  chasseur  de  son  arrondisement.” 
For  the  full  and  true  particulars  of  this  feat, 
we  must  refer  to  Hieover,  who  was  in  at  the 
death  and  dinner.  His  Stable-talk  and 
Table-talk  on  “  La  Chasse  Etrangere”  (ii. 
330)  affords  capital  sport;  and  it  is  high 
time  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  his  pages. 

A  foxite  and  Briton  to  the  back-bone,  he 
dotes  on  our  hounds,  horses  and  ladies  :  at 
their  very  mention  the  patriot  and  sports¬ 
man  warms.-  “  Hail  to  thy  name,  oh  Chase! 
Hail — doubly  hail — to  my  country,  honest 
England,  land  of  the  chase  ;  thou  only  Ely¬ 
sium  of  the  lover  of  true  sport  1”  {ibid.) 
“No  Frenchman  is  a  fox-hunter,”  he  adds ; — 
“  voila  un  grand  mot,”  as  M.  Theirs  would 
say.  Lead  perfidious  Albion  as  he  may  in 
cookery,  poodle-clipping,  and  civilization,  af¬ 
ter  hounds  he  is  “  no  where.”  Accordingly,  he 
votes  our  Christian  countrycraft  une  chasse 
diabolique ;  and  denounces  as  unmilitary 
those  Peninsular  red-coats  who  took  to  hunt¬ 
ing  in  winter-quarters,  and  who  being  some¬ 
how  the  first  over  stone  walls,  were  not  the 
last  in  charging  certain  colonnes  de  granite 
to  their  heart’s  content.  Now  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut,  a  good  day’s  run  is 
followed  by  a  better  dinner ;  “  then,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gay  though  half-pay  hero,  Hie¬ 
over,  “  fairy  fingers  of  sylph-like  forms  fly 
over  the  particolored  keys  of  the  piano. 
Lovely,  thrice  lovely  woman!  this  is  thy 
bright  prerogative  ;  this  thy  empire ;  this  is 
the  scene  of  all  thy  many  conquests ;  thy 
self-created  Elysium,  where  none  but  the 
manly  should  be  permitted  to  enter !”  {ibid. 
333.)  These  aspirations,  glowing  and  gal¬ 
lant  as  they  are,  may  pass ;  nevertheless,  we 
must,  in  duty  bound,  lament  the  Captain’s 
too  frequent  departures  from  the  decorous 
handling  of  his  colleague  the  field-officer, 
whose  chapters  may  be  safely  scanned  by 
the  purest,  brightest  eyes,  though  we  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  most  sporting  lady  or  gen¬ 
tleman  would  trust  him  with  their  daughters. 

O 

As  the  other  heads  every  with  some 
motto,  it  is  a  pity  some  friend  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  for  his  first  and  last  ones,  “  Swear  not 
at  all.”  In  rapping  out  oaths  a  cad  outcaps 
a  Chesterfield  ;  scarcely  bearable  in  a  buss, 
oaths  in  type  are  toe  bad,  and  at  such  malice 
prepense  printers’  aevils  recoil.  We  admit 
that  words  not  fit  to  be  thrown  at  a  dofj 
form,  unfortunately,  part  and  parcel  of  ken¬ 
nel  vernacular :  yet  the  custom — more  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance — 
can  be  corrected.  “  Williams,”  said  his  Grace 
mildly  to  his  huntsman,  whose  discourse 
was  less  polished  than  his  stirrups,  “  do  you 
hunt  the  hounds,  and  I  will  swear  at  the 
gentlemen.”  Hieover  will  take,  we  trust, 
this  punishment  in  good  part,  and  hence¬ 
forward  use  a  martingale. 

We  have  less  quarrel  to  find  with  his 
sporting  terminology,  not  to  say  slang,  with 
a  soup^on  of  which  w'e  have  larded  these 
remarks.  As  to  his  other  sayings  and  do¬ 
ings,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  writes  as 
he  rides,  strait  across  the  country,  neither 
style  nor  stiles  stopping  his  racy  bursts ;  he 
published,  we  conceive,  for  brother  “  bricks” 
in  scarlet,  trumps  who  seldom  take  offense  at 
fence  or  phrase,  but  hie  over  ever^'thing. 
But  whether  he  held  cheap  the  praise  or 
blame  of  grave,  potent,  and  reverend  signiors 
in  black,  who  fish  not,  flute  not,  hunt  not, 
shoot  not,  one  thing  is  certain — he  is  per¬ 
fect  master  of  his  art,  and  up  to  all  the 
knavish  tricks  of  trade  by  which  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  lieges  are  circumvented.  We  learn  from 
the  preface  to  the  “  Pocket  and  the  Stud”  — 
a  brief  but  remarkable  bit  of  autobiography 
— how  this  knowledge  was  “  forced  upon 
him”  and  at  what  cost  he  purchased  practical 
experience,  a  valuable  commodity,  which 
many  who  spend  their  whole  fortunes  never 
contrive  to  buy. 

Captain  Hieover’s  has  truly  been  a  many- 
colored  life  ;  checkered  and  exchequered  was 
the  apprenticeship  he  served :  by  birth  a 
gentleman  of  a  spending,  not  money-making 
race,  raised  on  Enfield  Chase  in  an  old  hunt¬ 
ing-lodge,  and  bred  within  half  a  mile  of 
Dog-kennel  Farm,  the  genius  loci  marked 
him  in  the  cradle  for  his  own,  and  mamma 
co-operated.  Loth  to  part  wdth  her  only 
one,  instead  of  sending  him  to  a  public  school 
— best  workshop  of  men — she  gave  him  a 
vulpicide  tutor,  and  a  private,  or  what  Lord 
Dudley  said  was  its  equivalent,  no  education 
r  at  all.  So  the  docile  pupil  ended  by  “  loving 

*  horses  and  hunting  enthusiastically,  andhat- 
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ing  Homer  and  Horace  cordially.”  Gifted  with 
much  natural — not  to  say  mother-wit,  provi¬ 
ded  with  a  decided  bump  of  philippotiveness 
in  his  upper  story,  and  with  whippers-in  for 
under-masters,  the  child  was  early  trained 
which  way  to  go,  and  reared  by  accidence 
altogether  equestrian.  He  rode  before  he 
could  well  walk,  saw  a  fox  killed  with  Lady 
Salisbury  when  he  was  six  years  old,  had  two 
horses  of  his  own  at  twelve,  and  a  stud  at  six¬ 
teen.  The  toga  virilisnnd  top-boots  once  put 
on,  so  long  as  his  good  dog-star  shone  in  the 
ascendant,  he  steeple-chased  the  years  away, 
and  distanced  care  so  completely,  that  he 
outran  the  constable  also;  caught  then  at 
fault,  a  galloping  consumption  of  cash — no 
fox  goes  faster — arrested  his  career;  duns 
and  distresses  ran  into  him — until  chancery 
suits  settled  what  tallyhoing,  coupled  with 
drags,  dragooning,  and  concomitant  et  cate- 
ras,  commenced;  then  fickle  fortune,  as 
might  be  expected,  stole  away,  leaving  him 
naught  save  a  stable  mind.  There  is  little 
new  under  the  sun ;  the  downfall  of  Phae¬ 
ton,  a  fast  man,  and  the  death  of  Actieon, 
eaten  up  by  his  own  dogs,  indicate,  if  there 
be  meaning  in  myths,  that  driving  four-in- 
hand  and  keeping  hounds  have  from  time 
immemorial  conduced  to  untimely  ends. 
Master  Harry  Hieover’s  alacrity  in  sinking 
was  prodigious ;  his  screws  once  loose,  he 
broke  down  from  ducal  domes  to  dealers’  dens, 
from  the  court  of  Carlton  House  to  the  racket- 
court  of  the  Kind’s  Bench  and  Fleet.  On 

,  O 

emerging  from  this  slough  of  despond,  our  ten¬ 
nis-ball  of  the  capricious  goddess  tried  boldly 
to  pull  himself  up  ;  first  he  took  to  farm- 
I  ing,  which,  we  need  not  say,  did  not  answer ; 
next  he  kept  commission  stables  and  “  went 
into  harness,”  Anglic'e  turned  stage-coach- 
!  man.  Even  a  deeper  bathos  still  awaited  him  : 
he  passed  to  driving  the  quill,  and  became, 
poor  fellow  !  an  author.  But  all’s  well  that 
ends  well,  and  he  has  now  made  books  better 
in  many  respects  for  others  than  those  which, 
when  on  betting  bent,  he  made  for  himself. 
Indeed,  “  Sugden  on  Purchases”  excepted, 
we  hardly  know  a  more  pregnant  treatise  in 
its  way  than  “  The  Pocket  and  the  Stud.” 
Few  have  been  fated  to  fill  the  parts  of  gen¬ 
tleman  and  professional  horse-master  ;  char¬ 
acters  as  unlike  as  gentleman  and  real  farmer 
— performances  as  distinct  as  a  campaign  at 
Waterloo  or  AVormwood  Scrubs.  He  has 
now,  however,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others ;  and  whoever  here¬ 
after  meddles  in  horse-flesh,  without  first  don- 
j  ning  his  “  wide  awake”  with  no  particle  of 
I  nap  on  it — may  thank  himself  if  “  digged 
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so  legibly  is  notice  given  of  the  traps  by 
which  kennels  and  stables  are  beset,  and 
the  possible  compatibility  of  stud  and  pocket 
confirmed. 

This  adventurous  adept’s  intervention  with 
pen  and  pitchfork  for  the  public  good  has 
maddened  every  horse-fly  of  booth  and  yard. 
The  hundred  and  more  legs,  whose  cloven 
hoofs  he  has  bared,  and  for  whom  double 
irons  at  Newgate  are  too  light,  threaten  to 
drag  him  at  Smithfield  with  its  four  worst 
screws,  thereby  adding  horrors  to  the  idea  of 
death,  as  a  noble  English  ex-ehancellor  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  on  hearins  that  a  no- 
ble  Irish  ex-chancellor  had  already  begun  his 
Life.  Hieover  dares  his  centipede  tormentors 
to  do  their  best ;  he  wants  the  loan  of  a 
bark  from  no  man’s  dog ;  catch  him  who 
can — 

“  Blow  wind,  come  wrack, 

At  least  he’ll  die  with  harness  on  his  back.” 

Hanng  introduced  the  Captain  to  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  string  together  some 
of  his  condensed  experiences — pearls,  albeit, 
picked  from  the  dunghill,  and  wrinkles  pre¬ 
cious  alike  to  young  and  old.  To  begin — 
a  faux  pas,  but  especially  a  false  start,  is 
fatal  in  the  affairs  of  men,  women,  and 
horses — c'esl  le  premier  pas  qm  coute.  Few 
persons,  except  in  church,  like  being  told 
their  faults  :  the  touch  of  truth,  says  Hieover, 
{Stud,  p.  19,)  is  too  rude  for  sensitive  van¬ 
ity,  and  self-love  resents  the  superiority  im¬ 
plied  by  givers  of  unasked-for  advice  ;  all 
this,  however,  he  is  ready  to  risk,  and  leads 
gallantly  off  with  a  golden  rule,  and  prints 
it  in  capital  letters — 

NEVER  BUY  FOR  YOURSELF. 

He  presumes  that  every  one  must  have  some 
friend  on  whose  judgment  he  can  rely,  and 
whom  he  can  commission  to  look  out  for 
him.  Thus  a  purchaser  has  a  chance  of 
escaping  the  Scylla  of  being  taken  in  by  an 
oleaginous  dealer,  and  the  Chary bdis  of 
being  captivated  by  some  whim  of  his  own 
which  hoodwinks  judgment,  or  of  being 
bitten  by  some  fancy  which,  as  in  fairer  and 
more  fascinating  pursuits,  seduces  those  who 
act  for  themselves :  meanwhile  a  cold¬ 
blooded,  firm  friend,  who  knows  well  that 
whistles  must  be  paid  for,  falls  only  in  love 
with  points  of  intrinsic  value,  and  so  matches 
his  customer  that  “  the  money  is  likely  to  be 
kept  together”  when  the  allusion-dispelling 
day  arrives  of  parting,  or  selling  may  be 


with  a  rope  in  market  overt.  N.B. — Always 
buy  the  wardrobe,  the  saddle  and  bridle,  to 
which  your  acquisition  has  been  accustomed. 
We  omit  the  curious  but  painful  detiiils,  how 
the  most  bewitching  bargains  are  got  up, 
being  at  a  loss  which  mystery  of  iniquity 
most  to  admire — the  consummate  thimble- 
rigging  by  which  a  regular  screw  is  con¬ 
verted  into  “  quite  a  nice  one,”  when  Mr. 
Green  wishes  to  buy,  or  how  his  really  good 
horse  is  changed  into  a  brute  when  Mr. 
Green  must  sell  for  what  he  will  fetch.  The 
legerdemain  practised  in  certain  repositories 
is  most  dramatically  and  grammatically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hieover ;  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  “  to  do”  are  conjugated  ; 
all  the  logic  of  scoundrels  major  and  minor 
is  chopped  better  than  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince ;  and 
he  does  indeed  “  double  thong  and  over  the 
ears”  those  Grecians  who  to  this  day  carry 
on  the  Attic  dodge  of  diddling  the  Trojans 
by  a  made-up  horse :  and,  by  this  process 
of  bringing  the  dealers  on  their  own  stage, 
he  lets  them  trot  themselves  out  for  our  in¬ 
spection  and  benefit. 

In  common  with  all  dealers,  high  or  low, 
the  ’cf//e  chapman  instantly  gauges  his  cus¬ 
tomer’s  amount  of  horse  knowledge,  and 
shapes  his  tactics  accordingly,  for  alligators 
are  not  to  be  tickled  like  trouts  ;  woe  waits 
the  horse-fancier  who  thinks  himself  up  to 
their  weight ;  quickly  is  he  done,  and  as 
nicely  as  voteletle  a  la  minute  by  Careme ; 
the  partnership  of  a  fool  and  his  money  is 
never  of  slighter  duration  than  in  these 
equine  transactions,  nor  can  we  now  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  such  a  yard,  and  those  who 
practise  in  it,  should  stand  almost  as  low  in 
general  dislike  and  disrepute  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery — “  not,”  says  Hieover,  “  that  I 
mean  or  intend  that  there  is  any  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  honesty  of  the  huntsman  and  the 
denizen  of  Stone  Buildings  ;  God  forbid  that 
there  should  be  !”  This  state  of  things  is 
bad  enough,  we  admit ;  let  not  clients,  how¬ 
ever,  totally  despair,  but  specially  retain  Hie¬ 
over.  According  to  him,  those  who,  like 
Richard,  want  “  a  horse  !  a  horse  !”  and  have 
neither  friend  nor  even  Sir  George  Stephen’s 
luminous  hoof-book,  “  Caveat  Emptor,”  will 
find  the  least  dear  and  dangerous  chance 
to  be  this : 

‘  Go  to  a  fird-rale  dealer — state  what  is  icished 
for — and  give  a  good  price.' 

Money  is  the  momentum  in  facilitating 
horse  causes ;  a  customer  appearing  in  a 
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crack  yard  in  formd  pavperis  is  welcomed 
precisely  as  he  would  be  if  he  went  to  the 
London  Tavern  or  the  courts  of  law  just 
alluded  to.  There  is  no  economizing  luxuries. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  popular  belief,  no 
trust  to  he  placed  in  horse-dealers,  is  not 
orthodox ;  the  withers  of  the  merchant 
princes  in  the  west  are  unwrung  ;  and  unless 
a  fellow-feeling  makes  him  wondrous  kind, 
Hieover  is  warranted  in  saying  that  “  they 
do  business  to  the  full  as  uprightly  as  any 
other  of  the  upper  tradesmen  of  London.^’ 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  decide  whether 
these  analogies  be  complimentary,  or  these 
comparisons  odious :  at  least  we  agree  in  our 
author’s  eulogy,  of  admittedly  the  first  seller 
of  horses  in  Europe.  He,  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  is  “  a  man  as  incapable  of  making  a 
guinea  by  any  means  that  could  be  construed 
as  bordering  on  what  was  dishonorable,  as 
of  neglecting  to  make  one  where  it  was  to 
be  got  in  a  perfectly  honorable  way.” 

To  give  dealers  their  due,  it  must  be 
remembered,  be  thev  all  honorable  men  or 
not,  they  drive  a  ticklish  trade  at  best.  If 
good  men  are  scarce,  good  horses  are  not 
common  ;  first-rate  articles,  whatever  readers 
or  w'riters  may  be  pleased  to  think,  are  not  to 
be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice,  like  bundles  of 
asparagus  in  spring,  or  laid  in  at  a  profit 
equally  certain  as  mahogany  dining-tables. 
Review  the  cost  of  breeding,  the  risk  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  and  out  a  young  thing,  which  eats  its 
head  off  if  long  on  hand,  and  seldom  improves 
in  the  using ;  consider  the  moving  accidents 
that  will  happen  in  field,  flood,  and  the  best 
regulated  stables,  which  become  certainties 
when  the  poor  creature  is  handed  over  to  a 
new  master,  who  never  fails  to  impute  the 
inevitable  diminution  of  value,  that  has  been 
occasioned  by  his  own  ignorance  or  ill  usage, 
to  the  dealer’s  having  deceived  him.  A 
dealer’s  business  is  to  find  horses  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  to  suit  every  variety  of  customer, 
and  he  has  other  things  to  do  besides  point¬ 
ing  out  the  blemishes  of  his  animals  ;  neither 
can  he  be  expected  to  give  lessons  how 
to  ride  or  manage  them.  Possibly,  although 
he  cannot  construct  a  horse  as  the  Greek 
carpenters  did,  he  is  up  to  manufacturing 
the  raw  material,  and  can  adjust  a  screw 
quite  as  well  as  Sinon,  and  teach  a  step  or 
two  like  a  dancing-master.  A  two-legged 
donkey,  whether  he  buy  a  watch  or  a  Pega¬ 
sus,  is  more  likely  to  injure  than  improve 
their  going;  nor  does  it  much  signify — he 
can  buy  another — but  to  sell  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  a  dealer :  so  he  gets  his 


nags  into  tip-top  condition,  “  round  and  shin¬ 
ing  as  a  bottle,”  (so  Hieover  phrases  it,)  “  and 
only  shows  them  when  in  full  blow,  as  a 
florist  does  tulips.”  He  knows  his  trade 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  does  everything 
in  the  right  way.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
the  contrary,  mostly  go  on  the  other  tack ; 
they  commence  by  paying  too  much,  and 
having  bought  a  bad  sort,  they  manage  them 
badly,  drive  them  badly,  and  employ  bad 
people  to  look  after  them.  Sad  is  the 
change  which  comes  over  the  spirits  and 
coats  of  horses  when  bought,  sold,  and 
driven  like  bullocks  from  pastures  fat  to 
straw-yards  lean  ;  no  animal  loses  condition, 
and  consequently,  value,  so  fast  as  a  horse ; 
and  the  finer  he  is  the  faster  he  goes  back ;  at 
all  times  his  real  value  is  what  mathematicians 
call  indeterminate — racers  and  cart-horses 
excepted.  In  other  sorts  value  becomes 
nominal  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  point,  on 
so  many  local  and  accidental  circumstances 
does  it  depend.  Buying  and  selling  are  dis¬ 
tinct  operations  ;  and  the  turn  of  the  market 
favors  the  jobber,  whether  the  bargain  be 
for  three  per  cent.  Consols  in  Capel  court, 
or  for  four-footed  beasts  in  a  Piccadilly  yard. 

The  section,  “  How  a  first-rate  horse-bro¬ 
ker  purchases  his  stock,”  may  be  quoted  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  doing  business,  and  of  the 
style  of  description  which  soon  attracted 
notice  to  Mr.  Hieover’s  Stahle-talk.  Decis¬ 
ion  marks  the  man ;  our  dealer  cannot  afford 
to  lose  his  time  or  money — indeed  they  are 
convertible  terms  ;  he  minds  the  main  chance 
and  looks  to  averages,  well  knowing,  if  some 
horses  turn  out  worse,  others  will  turn  out 
better  than  was  expected.  Well — the  lots 
as  soon  as  they  are  purchased  are  started  off 
to  some  neighboring  village,  and  thither — 
the  horse-fair  over — he  comes  in  person,  to 
have  a  private  and  more  careful  view ; — and 
there,  if  the  reader  were  in  his  confidence, 
he  would  hear  something  like  the  following 
remarks  made  on  the  different  horses  as  they 
are  led  out.  You  are  to  suppose  the  broker 
has  a  friend  or  a  brother  of  the  craft  with 
him  overlooking  the  lot : 

That’s  a  useful  sort  of  nag,  and  not  much  too 
dear.  Run  on,  Jack ;  that  horse  goes  well ; 
that’ll  do,  go  in.’  Something  like  this,  perhaps, 
is  said  of  four  or  five:  ‘Come  on.  Jack  ;  now  I 
like  this  horse  a  great  deal  better  than  I  did  when 
I  saw  him  yesterday.  I  was  very  near  losing 
him.  I  am  glad  now  I  did  not ;  he  is  a  better  nag 
than  I  thought  he  was  ;  he’ll  do  ;  go  in.’  ‘  Now 
here’s  a  horse  wants  but  little  to  be  quite  a  nice 
one ;  I  booked  him  the  minute  I  saw  him.  Run 
on,  he  can  go ;  he  cost  a  hundred,  and  cheap  at 
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the  money ;  come  on.*  The  next  alters  the  tone 
a  little :  ‘  Why,  Jack,  that  ain’t  the  prey  I  got  of 
the  parson.’  ‘  Yes  it  is,  sir.’  ‘  Why,  I  thought 
him  a  bigger  horse ;  but  then  he  makes  a  deal  of 
himself  when  going,  and  that  deceived  me.  The 
parson  got  the  best  of  me;  he  ain’t  a  bit  too 
cheap,  and  not  a  very  bad  one  neither ;  there,  go 
in.’  ‘  Now  here  comes  one  of  the  best  nags  1 
have  bought  for  some  time.  I  look  on  him  as  the 
best  horse  in  the  fair  for  leather.  1  gave  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  him — a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but 
he  is  sold  at  three  hundred.  (N.  B.,  being  sold  in 
this  case  does  not  mean  that  he  is  actually  so, 
but  that  he  will  be  sold  to  some  particular  cus¬ 
tomer  so  soon  as  he  gets  home.)  I  offered  a 
hundred  for  him  last  year ;  he  was  only  a  baby 
then ;  I  like  him  better  now  at  the  odd  fifty ; 
there,  go  in.’  ‘  Come  on  ;  w'hy,  that  horse  is  lame. 

I  said  yesterday  1  was  sure  he  did  not  go  level ; 
but  the  gentleman  said  he  never  was  lame  in  his 
life  ;  I  dare  say  he  thought  so  ;  he  must  go  back. 
Let  liim  be  put  in  a  loose  box,  and  I  will  write 
about  him.’  ‘Ah  !  there  comes  one  I  w’as  sure  I 
should  not  like.  I  hated  the  devil  the  minute  I 
saw  him  ;  but  I  was  a  fool  to  be  tempted  by 
price ;  I  thought  him  cheap — sarves  me  right. 
There  take  him  away  ;  we’ll  ship  him,  as  soon  as 
he  gets  home,  to  somebody  at  some  price.’ 

‘  Here’s  a  horse  I  gave  plenty  of  money  for ;  but 
he’s  a  nice  nag ;  I  wanted  him  for  a  match  for 

Lady - .  She  is  a  good  customer,  and  I  mean 

to  let  her  have  him  just  for  his  expenses.  Go  in, 
ack,  and  bring  out  the  pony.’  ‘  There  now,  if  I 
know  what  a  nice  pony  is,  there’s  one ;  I  gave 
eighty  for  him.  He’ll  roll  over,  (roll  over  means 
just  double  his  cost  price.)  I  mean  him  for  Lord 

- ;  he  won’t  ride  one  over  fourteen  hands, 

and  rides  eighteen  stone ;  he’s  cheap  to  him  at 
a  hundred  and  sixty.  If  such  men  wont  pay  and 
want  to  ride,  let  them  go  by  the  road  wagon.’  ” — 
Slable~Talk,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

Such  ponies  “sell  themselves,”  and,  we 
admit,  require  no  puffing.  Corpulent  and 
contemplative  riders  will  think  our  author 
presses  elsewhere  too  heavily  on  cobs, 
towards  which,  in  Devonshire  and  out,  we 
plead  a  long-standing  partiality.  Hieover — 
gracilis  puer — whose  horse  must  be  brisk  as 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  handy  as  a  fiddle, 
and  over  fiv  e-barred  gates  like  a  bird,  would 
sooner  ride  a  rhinoceros  than  a  comfortable 
cob.  According  to  him,  these  “  hundred- 
guinea  pigs,  with  bodies  like  butts  of  sherry,” 
were  constructed  to  carry  tons  of  congenial 
dinners  out,  to  whom,  after  all,  a  rocking- 
horse  offers  a  cheaper  and  safer  vehicle  for 
peristaltic  exercise. 

On  the  points  of  a  really  fine  horse  this 
Hotspur  is  entitled  to  attention  in  prose  or 
verse,  page  or  picture — his  songs,  set  to  the 
music  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  partake,  ’tis 
true,  more  of  Anacreon  than  Somerville ;  but 
ride,  drive,  and  keep  a  horse  he  can,  and 


“hit  him  off”  with  a  brush,  too,  or  “make 
a  good  cast”  in  clay.  But  in  contrasting 
animal-painters  as  they  were,  such  as  Sney- 
ders,  Stubbs,  and  Sartorius,  with  those  that 
are — Ward,  Marshall,  and  Landseer,  for 
choice  against  the  field — our  amateur  comes 
to  pretty  near  the  conclusions  broached  by 
the  “  Oxford  Graduate,”  when  comparing 
the  true  and  careful  representation  of  nature, 
never  wanting  in  Turner’s  works,  (unless 
when  Turner  chooses  to  play  crazy,)  with 
the  vague  and  general  conventionalities  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  old  masters : 

“  ‘  Look,’  says  he,  ‘  at  an  original  by  Sneyders 
— two  dogs  running,  their  shoulders  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  driven  back  into  their  ribs  from 
the  animal  having  attempted  to  run  through  some 
iron  gate  too  narrow  to  allow  him  to  pass  ;  a  third 
or  fourth  lying  on  his  back  with  his  bowels  pro¬ 
truding,  with  a  great  red  open  mouth  as  large  as 
an  alligator’s  ;  while  two  more  appear  coming  up, 
with  their  bodies  half  cut  off  by  the  frame  of  the 
picture,  holding  forth  two  pair  of  fore-legs  in 
about  the  .same  animated  po.sition  as  the  poles  of 
a  sedan-chair,  their  only  earthly  merit  being  that 
they  look  so  decidedly  and  (as  Jonathan  would 
say)  so  everlastingly  stationary,  that  we  are  un¬ 
der  no  apprehension  of  ever  being  treated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Ward 
would  have  hanged  himself  if,  by  mistake,  he  had 
manufactured  such  beasts  ;  he  might  have  copied, 
but  he  could  not  have  conceived  such  for  the  life 
of  him.’  ” — Slable-Talk,  ii.  284. 

The  hunters  of  Seymour  and  Sartorius 
match  these  hounds  by  Sneyders : 

“  Two-and-twenty  couple  to  wit,  and  a  given 
number  of  horses,  all,  if  galloping,  resting  on  their 
hind-legs,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  rest  for¬ 
ever;  the  horses  behind  them  resting  in  their 
gallop  on  the  toes  of  their  hind-feet,  like  those  we 
see  as  toys  balanced  by  a  piece  of  curved  wire 
stuck  into  their  bellies  by  one  end,  with  a  weight 
at  the  other.” 

All  this  is  lively,  but  the  point  may  be 
pushed  too  far.  Undoubtedly,  the  closer 
the  mirror  is  held  up  to  Nature  the  truer 
will  be  the  imitation ;  but  to  our  minds, 
great  artists  like  Rubens,  Sneyders  and  Ve¬ 
lasquez  flew  at  nobler  game  than  mere  ser¬ 
vile  animal  portrait-painting.  Pygmalion- 
like,  they  breathed  their  own  living  spirit 
into  brute  beasts,  and  in  their  action,  energy, 
and  riotous  animal  impulse  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take  ;  hence  Besonians  and  Meltonians,  all 
the  world  in  short,  whether  they  can  or  can¬ 
not  ride,  are  carried  away  with  equal  satis¬ 
faction  and  sympathy,  dissecting  “  vets.”  ^to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  “  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam,”  said  Apelles,  who  would  be 
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pretty  well  “placed”  too  in  any  painter 
handicap.  The  coaching  subjects  by  Hen¬ 
derson,  the  Derby-winners  by  Herring,  and 
the  hunting  scenes  of  Aiken,  full  as  they 
are  of  practical  truth,  are  more  fitting  for 
Mr.  Fore’s  attractive  colored -print  window 
in  Piccadilly,  than  the  picture  saloons  of 
Florence  or  Dresden.  The  fact  is,  the  jeal¬ 
ous  and  exclusive  love  of  our  amateur  to¬ 
wards  individual  horse  and  hound,  for  its 
own  sake,  will  not  take  less  than  absolute 
identification  nor  bate  one  single  hair.  Short 
almost  as  the  life  and  love  of  any  one  man 
is,  less  enduring  is  the  art  which  is  limited  to 
give  the  form  and  pressure  of  his  particular 
ends  and  affections  ;  to  confer  immortality 
and  fill  the  gallery,  art  must  soar  as  high 
and  free  as  Ariel ;  the  utmost  mere  resem¬ 
blance  can  do  is  to  stock  the  garret — that 
sure  and  sole  refuge  of  the  destitute,  that 
last  bourne,  and  from  whence  there  is  no  re¬ 
turn,  to  which  the  third  generation  dutifully 
consigns  daubs  of  grandsires,  their  dams  and 
studs. 

Enough,  however,  of  his  errors,  in  aesthet¬ 
ics  ;  for  these  he  makes  ample  amends  in 
other  departments.  Especially  are  we  pleased 
to  observe  that  Hieover,  albeit  no  ultra-mor¬ 
alist,  preaches  and  practises  principles  of 
humanity  to  the  full  as  much  as  his  gallant 
rival  in  sport  and  authorship.  Cruel  as  he 
admits  the  chase  to  be,  a  fact  which  foxes 
probably  will  not  dispute,  he  urges  all  who 
pursue  them  to  be  as  tender  at  least  to  horse 
and  hound,  as  that  judicious  hooker  Isaac 
Walton  was,  when  trolling  for  jack  with  live 
frogs.  It  is  as  much,  too,  from  hating  their 
cruelty  as  despising  their  ignorance  that  he 
expresses  such  undisguised  contempt  for  the 
whole  pack  of  grooms ;  vulgar  pedagogues, 
says  he,  and  pains-taking  perhaps,  but  whose 
instructional  principle  —  condemnation  of 
their  charge’s  visual  organs,  enforced  with  a 
pitchfork — is  wrong.  Naturam  expellont 
fiiTca.  Such  a  course  of  education,  and 
adorned  eloquence,  is  only  suited  for  that 
great  and  growing  nuisance  the  stable-boy. 
Colts  may  be  frisky  from  play,  but  these 
urchins  play  tricks  from  pure  monkey-fond¬ 
ness  for  mischief  and  lad -love  of  cruelty ; 
“  the  lash  ad  libitum  is  mercy  to  this  age 
sans  pitie  to  reason  with  them  he  holds  to 
be  no  less  a  waste  of  words  than  with  most 
grown-up  grooms,  whose  conceits  and  preju¬ 
dices  neither  permit  them  to  unlearn  the  bad 
nor  learn  the  good ;  they  forever  fall  back 
on  what  they  call  experience,  which  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  a  dogged  continuance  in 
the  old  and  generally  the  worst  way,  and 


which  merely  enables  them  to  do  wrong 
with  greater  facility.  Even  those  expensive 
articles,  stud-grooms,  differ  (if  we  may  rely 
on  the  plain-spoken  demi-solde)  more  in  de¬ 
gree  than  kind  ;  fortunately  they  only  recur 
in  strata  where  grooms  of  the  chamber  and 
tier  upon  tier  caxon  coachmen  are  deposited  ; 
such  cormorants  can  only  collect  where  the 
carrion  is  commensurate.  Aptly,  therefore 
may  Hieover  quote  from  Zara  : 

“  ’Tis  education  makes  us  all,” 

although  his  own  was  picked  up  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways;  but  whether  it  be  got  in 
college  or  on  coach-box,  a  man’s  life  is  too 
short  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  fox¬ 
hunting — so  say  professors  who  have  died  in 
the  vain  pursuit.  We  neither  pretend  to 
teach  it,  nor  the  art  of  driving ;  from  well 
knowing  that  in  a  course  of  classics  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  Ave  conclude 
it  is  not  less  so  in  careers  where  collar-bones 
may  be  compromised  ;  and  yet  men,  and 
women  too,  in  the  mass,  imagine  that  they 
can  drive  by  intuition  and  mere  volition,  as  a 
Frenchman  fiddles.  According  to  Hieover, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  such 
charioteers  labor  under  monomania,  and,  fit 
at  best  for  hearses,  are  on  the  road  to  ruin 
and  suicide  every  time  they  mount  the  box  ; 
an  amateur'driving  a  gig  may  be  more  safely 
pronounced  respectable  than  longevous  ;  and 
we  suspect  the  life  of  a  dandy,  ignorant  of 
.  rudder  and  rigging,  and  caught  yachting  in  a 
storm  off  the  Needles,  is  scarcely  more  in¬ 
surable  at  Lloyd’s,  than  the  neck  of  a 
volunteer  Jehu,  who  does  not  know  a  bit 
from  a  brace,  would  be  at  Tattersall’s  if  run 
away  with  in  Rotten-row. 

Hieover  is  never  more  pithily  instructive 
than  when  handling  the  ribbons.  For  their 
successful  manipulation  a  special  talent  is  re¬ 
quired,  combining  a  clear  head,  quick  eye, 
fine  hand,  strong  nerve,  and  presence  of 
mind ;  and  these  rare  gifts  must  be  per¬ 
fected  by  much  practice,  whether  the  feat  be 
to  insinuate  a  French  diligence  wagon  into  a 
porte  cochere,  or  to  halloo  a  Spanish  coche  de 
colleras  along  a  dry  river-bed — whether  the 
passengers’  van  from  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  full 
galloped  into  Cairo  by  an  Arab  cad  in  a  bcr- 
nouse,  or  a  fast  coach  brought  to  time  into  the 
Saracen’s  Head  by  a  top-sawyer  in  an  upper 
benjamin.  Happily  the  rail,  which  has  ruined 
half  oursw’eet  valleys,  country  inns,  and  ost- 
lers,has  delivered  English  horses  from  the  rack 
and  wheel  of  “  fast  oppositions these  tortur¬ 
ing  concerns,  now  scheduled  away,  could  only 
be  horsed  by  thoroughbreds,  so  essential  were 
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blood  and  pace — blood,  because  it  endured  pains  they  often  unwittingly  inflict  on  noble 
more,  not  from  its  suffering  being  less,  but  creatures  who  administer  to  their  pleasures, 
fortitude  greater — pace,  because  matched  Ill  betide,  however,  the  churl  who  looks  for 
against  time  ;  and  how  killing  both  are,  few  motes  in  bright  eyes  ;  their  white  hands  can 
fast  men  fail  to  find  out.  It  was  in  these  do — designedly,  at  least — no  wrong  ;  nat- 
rival  Comet  coaches,  which  kept  pace  with  urally,  therefore,  Hieover  and  Co.,  while 
the  double  quick  march  of  intellect,  that  the  they  merely  glance  at  a  little  thoughtlessness 
last  stages  of  cruelty  were  gone  through  by  about  certain  points,  spare  neither  space  nor 
the  high-mettled  hunter,  who,  having  during  pretty  w'ords  to  laud  the  tender  rein- handling 
his  prime  faithfully  served  the  lords  of  the  of  equestrian  ladies.  In  this,  depending  as 
creation,  was  in  his  old  age  “bought  cheap  it  does  on  smoothness  of  restraint  and  delicacy 
to  drive  to  death” — no  Wakley  near,  no  of  feeling,  they  necessarily  must  excel ;  hence, 
crowner’s  quest  law  handy  !  “  Look  ye,”  trying  as  long-continued  cantering  is  to  the 

said  a  proprietor  (one  of  Hieover’s  pleasant  horse,  with  what  happy  perseverance  does  the 
acquaintance)  to  his  executioner,  “  I  don’t  gallant  beast  keep  on  !  “  Oh  !  happy  beast 

mind  skinning  a  horse  a  day — only  keep  to  bear  the  precious  weight !”  This  female 
your  coach  in  front.”  Let  no  more  be  said  tact  is  the  secret  why  Colonel  Greenwood 
against  the  brutal  bull-fight  of  the  blood-  “  has  seen  the  taper  tips  of  the  most  beauti- 
thirsty  Spaniard ;  there  one  horn-thrust  gives  ful  fingers  in  the  world  restrain  the  highest 
the  coup-de-grace  to  blindfolded  barbs,  and  mettled,  hottest  horse,  and  rule  him  at  his 
a  brief  pang  supersedes  the  protracted  wildest.”  The  importance  of  the  hand  in 
agonies — peace  to  their  manes  !  And  if  be-  riding  and  driving  might  be  seen  exemplified 
low  there  be  a  rataliation  in  Rhadamanthus,  in  Miss  Ducrow,  and  maybe  conceded,  with- 
a  particular  paddock,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  out  going  the  lengths  of  most  gipsies  and 
of  Master  Harry’s  pianistic  Elysian  Fields,  some  veterinary  professors  in  cheirological  in¬ 
will  be  assigned  to  these  monster  masters  ductions,  for  the  hand,  we  fancy,  is  quite  as 
when  their  course  is  run.  Ilieover,  judge-  likely  to  indicate  the  condition  of  its  giver’s 
advocate  general  for  friendless  four-footed  stomach,  as  of  his  or  her  mental  disposition 
ones,  never  spares  the  lash  where  biped  cul-  and  future  destiny.  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  scien- 
prits  are  brought  up  to  the  bar.  Far  more  tific  and  charming  w  ork  on  the  Hand  human 
true  and  pathetic  is  his  picture  of  poor  Eng-  is  in  every  one’s  ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say 
lish  posters  than  Sterne’s  sickly  sentimentality  that  the  sporting  variety  is  defined  to  be 
over  French  donkeys.  “  The  fresh  horses  “  spathulate,  [An^//ce,  shaped  like  a  battle- 
out”  and  changed  for  happy  pairs  in  chariots  dore,]  fully  developed,  rounded,  with 
and  four,  the  inside  fare,  swiftly  wafted  as  cushionary  termination  of  fingers,  and  a 
love-thoughts  over  hard  roads,  heed  not  the  large  thumb.”  Such  a  sporting  conformation, 
panting  flanks  they  leave  behind,  more  than  whether  male  or  female,  must  be  no 
suppression-of-cruelty  societies  do  in  London,  joke  ;  but,  be  it  clenched  or  open,  a  stud- 
or  dozing  senators  at  St.  Stephen  s ;  but  hu-  owner  will  be  constantly  perplexed  how  to 
manity  now-a-days  is  local,  and  confined  keep  it  most  out  of  his  pocket,  and  probably 
within  the  bills  of  mortality — and  we  leave  agree  with  poor  Theodore  Hook,  who  used 
Colonel  Hutchinson  to  explain  why  the  cruel  to  maintain  that  everything  in  this  world 
dog-cart  is  prohibited  in  the  capital — possi-  turned  on  six-and-eight-pence. 
bly  that  parliamentary  Broughams  may  not  Money  undoubtedly  makes  the  mare  go ; 
be  incommoded — and  yet  the  canine  nuisance  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  cost  is  the  ques- 
is  left  to  stink  no  less  in  country  nostrils  than  tion  which  deters  many,  who  otherwise 
the  city  sewers  do  to  those  of  cockneys,  would  rather  be  carried  than  walk,  from 
Lords  and  Commons  in  their  wisdom  having  meddling  with  stables.  In  proof  of  how 
also  declined  meddling  w^ith  the  unsavory  much  the  consequent  expenses  vary,  Hieover 
monopoly.  cites  instances  of  different  friends  of  his 

Hieover  dips  deeply  into  these  matters,  own  where  the  outlay  for  keeping  two  horses 
W'hich  we  must  decline  ;  his  philippics  cannot  ranged  from  one  to  three  hundred  pounds 
fail  to  touch  the  hardest  hearts  of  gentlemen  ;  a-year,  sums  which  he  thinks  may  have  been 
a  something,  too,  is  hinted  at  carriages  being  spent  on  food,  if  butchers  or  bakers  were  in- 
kept  waiting  by  gentlewomen  long  after  mid-  eluded  among  the  pfurveyors.  Neiiher  Mill 
night  in  rain  and  cold,  while  warm  nothings  nor  Malthus  ever  propounded  sounder  prin- 
are  listened  to.  Assuredly  the  tender  hearts  ciples  of  political  economy  than  our  author  as 
of  the  fair  sex  have  no  conception  of  the  regards  animal  and  vehicular  locomotion.  Let 
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bis  disciples  of  both  sexes  only  be  true  to 
themselves,  admit  their  incapability  of  manag¬ 
ing  stables,  make  no  pretensions  to  it,  nor 
prate  about  things  which  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  and  they  may  reckon  on  their  paths 
being  rendered  pleasant  and  peaceful,  and  in 
the  long  run  for  much  less  money.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  especially  the  latter  with 
good  fortunes,  who  from  widow  or  spinster- 
hood  have  unfortunately  no  male  guardian 
to  look  after  their  stable  concerns,  are  advised 
by  all  means  to  adopt  the  plan  which,  since 
the  reform  bill,  has  been  tried  in  Downing- 
street,  on  a  largo  scale,  with  commensurate 
success.  They  should  make  a  point  of  always 
jobbing.  Tiptop  job-masters,  unless  Hieover 
be  a  Whig  or  a  wag,  are  all  as  “  honorable 
men,”  as  first-rate  horse-dealers  ;  they  would 
sooner  suppress  a  despatch  than  a  feed  of 
corn  ;  and  then  they  always  keep  a  goodly 
supply  of  rough  sturdy  veterans  to  do  the 
more  trying  night-work,  while  sleek  and 
pampered  prancers  are  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  lighter  duties  of  the  day.  And  here 
we  may  just  remark  that  a  perfect  lady’s 
riding-horse  is  no  less  desirable  than  a  per¬ 
fect  bachelor  ;  to  secure  one  is  the  great 
difficulty,  and  no  good  offer  should  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  nor  should  absolute  perfection  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  a  first-rate  palfrey,  like  a  poet, 
nascitnr  non  Jit ;  so  much  must  nature  do  for 
him  ;  besides,  good  looks,  generous  disposi¬ 
tion,  great  courage  and  power,  too,  are  essen¬ 
tial — “  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair 
moreover,  as  a  lady’s  work  is  considerable 
and  continuous,  he  should  be  equal,  according 
to  Hieover,  to  a  stone  or  two  above  her 
weight.  Let  not  our  fair  readers  despair, 
for  something  may  be  made  of  a  less  accom¬ 
plished  beast  of  burden,  if,  like  a  husband,  he 
be  early  broken  in  ;  then  his  duties  end  in  be¬ 
coming  rewards  and  pleasures ;  one  thing 
our  ex- dragoon  insists  on — no  alarm  or  even 
notice  must  be  taken  of  a  drum  or  a  red  coat. 

Not  only  carriage-horses  but  coachmen 
and  helpers  should  be  all  jobbed  in  the  lump  ; 
those  indeed  must  get  up  early  who  hope  to 
grapple  with  such  centaurs,  not  fabulous, 
who  consume  more  oats  than  clans  of  High¬ 
landers.  If  the  job-master  is  not  to  keep 
the  furnished  animals,  biped  and  quadruped, 
^  board  wages  and  livery  stables  are  the  lone 
dowager’s  best  security  ;  the  cost  may  then 
be  calculated  on  to  a  certainty  and  the  worst 
known  at  once.  Hieover  found,  upon  com¬ 
paring  a  hundred  horses  kept  in  private  and 
public  stables,  three  to  one  more  cases  of 
rough  coats,  coughs,  colds,  cracked  heels, 
and  other  ills  to  which  horse-flesh  is  heir,  in 


the  former  than  the  latter.  A  respectable 
liveryman  hates  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
stalls  and  boxes  ;  let  him  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  turn-out  will  be  continued 
with  him  so  long  as  justice  is  done  to  it,  and 
no  longer — that  is  enough.  He  thoroughly 
understands  his  business,  and  so  do  his  stable¬ 
men  ;  sad  scamps  as  in  sober  truth  they  are, 
none  ever  try  kicking  over  the  traces  with  a 
master  who  is  their  match.  The  difference 
between  professional  and  private  stable- 
masters,  according  to  Hieover,  is  grammati¬ 
cal  ;  “  the  one  at  the  nick  of  time  says,  Eo, 
and  goes  himself ;  the  other  says  Ito,  go 
thou,  which  naturally  ends  in  I  0  U.”  And 
here  we  may  observe  that  our  author, 
however  fond  of  quoting  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian,  drives  four  horses  better 
than  four  languages ;  we  are  no  less  puzzled 
how  to  scan  “  ne  fron/c  tides,”  [Pocket  and 
Stud,  p.  21,)  than  to  construe  “  Humanum 
sum,**  Ac.  [Stable  Talk,  i.  99  ;)  but  dog 
Latin  is  natural  to  fox-hunters.  We  have, 
per  contra,  no  fault  to  find  with  the  summing 
or  calculations  of  our  polyglott  Cocker,  who, 
having  enumerated  the  many  causes,  besides 
food,  which  make  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
pair  much  more  than  double  that  of  a 
single  horse,  as  bachelors  discover  when 
they  marry,  defies  the  majority  of  grooms 
and  coachmen  to  throw  out  his  bill,  when  he 
puts  one  horse,  with  four  feeds  of  corn  a 
day,  at  10s.  8  l-2«/.  per  week,  and  two  at  75/. 
10s.  per  annum.  This,  which  he  proves  to  the 
fraction  of  a  barley-corn — we  omit  the 
arithmetical  vexation — will  open  the  water- 
filling  eyes  of  many  Clarenced  spinsters  and 
charioted  widows,  when  their  accounts  are 
next  brought  in.  It  may  conduce  to  some 
comfort  to  set  before  them  a  correct  dietary  ir¬ 
respective  of  cost ;  for  neither  man  nor  beast 
can  enjoy  bonne  ch'ere  aver  pen  d* argent,  nor 
live,  like  lovers,  on  flowers.  Locomotives, 
whether  horse  or  steam,  require  more  sub¬ 
stantial  fuel. 

Be  it  therefore  remembered,  that  fragrant, 
soft,  sweet  upland  hay,  although  the  dear¬ 
est,  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run ;  bad  hay 
is  poison  anyhow — “  bellows  to  mend,  and 
no  mistake.”  Sixteen  pounds  of  good  hay 
a  day  is  enough,  and  better  than  a  feast  for 
any  horse ;  12  lbs.  is  fully  sufficient  for  a 
hunter,  although  few  grooms  can  be  got  to 
believe  it.  Horses’  stomachs  vary  like  men’s  ; 
but  servants,  “  whose  good  digestion  ever 
waits  on  appetite,”  have  an  instinctive  love 
for  wasting  whatever  their  master  [a  fortiori 
their  mistress)  pays  for.  Oats  should  be 
rationed,  as  in  the  army,  by  weight,  not 
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measure,  and  they  should  he  two  years  old, 
and  heavy  into  the  bargain,  for  horses  will 
set  seriously  to  work  on  a  40  lb.  to  the  bush¬ 
el  sample,  who  only  think  about  it,  “  tenui 
meditantur  arena/'  and  trifle  with  lighter 
husky  stuff.  If  his  labor  be  hard,  a  horse 
should  have  a  peck  and  a  half  per  diem,  and 
after  he  has  done  his  work  some  bruised 
beans  may  be  added,  not  beforey  or  cholic  is 
the  corollary.  The  beans  must  be  old  and 
then  they  comfort  a  beast,  as  tawny  port 
docs  a  senior  fellow  at  Brasenose ;  insomuch 
that,  once  upon  a  time  when  oats  were  at  a 
killing  price,  Hieover  fed  his  stud  entirely  on 
beans  and  bran,  and  compares  the  benefits 
to  a  course  of  brandy  with,  or  of  one  of 
sherry  without,  water.  The  bran  is  as  es¬ 
sential  an  addition  to  high  feeding  as  rice  is 
to  curry  ;  and  kin  to  bran  is  chaff,  and  very 
useful  it  is  as  a  mixture — but  then  chaffing 
must  not  be  carried  so  far  in  mangers  as  it  is 
sometimes  in  cavalry  messes.  Horses  are 
very  fond  of  carrots — and  so  unfortunately 
are  coachmen’s  wives.  Enough  of  this ;  the 
great  secret  of  getting  horses  into  tip-top 
condition  is  good  care,  sufficient  corn,  and 
fast  work :  give  them  plenty  of  these,  and 
they  are  seldom  sick  or  sorry ;  but  should 
such  a  sad  casualty  befall  them — for  even 
horse-flesh  is  grass — send  them  at  once  to 
field.  “  No  disease,  your  ladyship  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  is  so  dangerous  or  so  expen¬ 
sive  as  a  doctor-groom.” 

The  transition  to  stables  is  easy ;  and  al¬ 
though  horses  do  live  in  them,  more  die  from 
them  than  is  dreamed  of  in  some  men’s 
philosophy,  so  seldom  do  they  unite  what  is 
essential  to  health  and  comfort:  they  are 
constructed  by  blundering  builders  or  orna¬ 
mental  architects,  who  borrow  more  from 
Vitruvius  than  the  Veterinary  College.  The 
first  requisite  is  dryness — your  damp  is  a 
sore  decayer.  Ample  means  for  ventilating 
should  abound,  so  as  to  insure  an  average 
heat  of  about  60®  Fahr.  An  iron  rack  in 
the  corner  prevents  waste  of  provender  and 
cribbiting ;  and  gas  is  preferable  to  candles, 
as  a  little  straw  makes  a  great  fire.  Every¬ 
thing  should  be  kept  in  its  right  place : 
buckets  in  the  way  break  shins,  and  are  nei¬ 
ther  ship-shape  nor  stableman-like ;  above 
all,  no  nails  ;  and,  mark !  no  lodgings  in  lofts : 
a  married  coachman,  with  an  active  wife  and 
restless  cubs  above,  will  banish  innocent 
sleep.  Nature’s  best  restorer  below,  to  say 
nothing,  if  the  good  housewife  deals  in  fresh 
eggs,  of  her  poultry’s  partiality  to  oats.  As 
a  standing  rule,  the  pavement  of  the  stalls 
should  be  perfectly  level.  On  the  relative 


merit  of  stalls  versus  boxes,  which  perplexes 
the  Haymarket,  we  differ  entirely  from  Hie¬ 
over  ;  he  is  an  examiner  of  motives,  not  mus¬ 
cles,  and,  exceedingly  well  as  he  anatomizes 
a  “  leg,”  has  by  no  means  got  the  length  of 
the  horse’s  foot.  Mr.  Miles  must  be  his 
monitor ;  his  capital  book,  we  learn,  is  now  in 
its  sixth  edition,  so  completely  has  the  pub¬ 
lic  verdict  ratified  our  summing  up  of  its  hu¬ 
mane  and  philosophical  principles,  (Q.  R.  No. 
civ.)  Hieover  is  already  far  too  knowing  to 
be  ashamed,  and  by  no  means  too  old  to 
learn  more ;  Ancora  imparo  was  the  motto 
of  Michael  Angelo  when  rising  eighty. 

From  a  lesson  which  the  Captain  gave  to 
a  bright  ornament  of  French  law,  it  would 
appear  that  the  schoolmaster  abroad  will 
have  no  sinecure,  since  even  the  judgment  of 
Paris  is  no  longer  infallible  in  horseflesh  :  and 

O 

these  matters  are  better  manajred  in  our 
shop-keeping,  horse-dealing  nation  than 
across  the  water.  Once  upon  a  time  it  fell 
out  that  Hieover  was  driving  his  tilbury  over 
the  hideous  roads  of  la  belle  France,  and 
encountered  a  bebloused  charretier,  who 
gave  him  just  one  foot  of  room  less  than  the 
width  of  his  axletrees ;  consequently,  the 
British  gig  w'as  smashed,  and  cost  twenty 
pounds  in  repairs.  Our  countryman,  not 
satisfied  with  soundly  thrashing  the  PVench- 
man  and  his  dog,  went  to  law  for  damages, 
but  did  not  obtain  one  farthing,  because  the 
lighter  vehicle  ought  to  have  given  way  to 
the  heavier.  On  his  pleading  ignorance  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  the  judge  rejoined,  “  II 
faut  done  qu’il  I’apprenne.”  Presently, 
trotting  home  by  night  on  the  soft  side  in¬ 
stead  of  the  centre  of  a  paved  road,  dowm 
came  his  valuable  horse  into  an  open  drain, 
getting  up  thirty  pounds  per  knee  the  worse 
for  the  fall.  Again  he  went  into  court,  and 
again  redress  was  denied,  because  he  had 
not  kept  the  right  side  of  a  French  grand 
chemiu,  and  the  judicial  admonition  was  re¬ 
peated,  “  II  faut  qu’il  I’apprenne  done.” 

Soon  after  it  chanced  that  M.  le  Juge’s  wife, 
whose  passion  was  riding,  pined  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  palfrey.  Hieover,  remembering  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lady’s  horse  at  home,  which  had  gone 
broken-winded  and  was  worthless,  sends 
over  his  groom,  buys  him  for  an  old  song, 
and  lets  an  English  girl  ride  him  about;  “le 
beau  cheval,  doux  comme  un  agneau,”  at¬ 
tracts  all  eyes,  and  M.  le  Juge  begs  to  send 
a  friend  to  inspect  him.  “  I  have  not,”  com¬ 
placently  observes  Hieover,  “  spent  so  much 
money  about  horses  without  being  able  to 
make  a  broken-winded  fit  to  be  examined.” 
The  horse  passes ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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napoleons  are  paid  down.  “  Out  of  kindness 
to  the  animal,”  continues  Ilieover,  “  I  desired 
the  French  groom  not  to  give  him  any  cold 
water  that  day  ;  those  initiated  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  will  know  why,  the  groom  did  not.  II 
faut  qu’il  I’apprenne  done,  thinks  I.”  Next 
evening  M.  le  Juge  requests  M.  le  Capitaine 
Hieover  to  look  at  the  animal,  who,  of  course 
was  blowing  aw^ay  like  a  blacksmith’s  bel¬ 
lows.  “What  was  de  mattere  ?  Vas  de 
horse  indispose?”  “Eh,  non.  Monsieur,  il 
est  poussif,  voila  tout.”  “  Vat  vas  he  to 
do?”  “  Ce  n’est  pas  mon  affaire  cela,”  said 
the  Captain.  The  Juge  got  frantic.  “Now,” 
says  our  hero,  “  for  the  coup  de  theatre ;  I 
reminded  Monsieur  of  the  broken  gig  and 
broken  knee  decisions :  he  recognized  me  in 
a  moment.  “  Now,  Monsieur,”  says  I,  “  what 
have  you  got  to  say  ?  You  wanted  a  beau 
cheval — you  have  him.  You  wanted  a  do¬ 
cile  one — you  have  that  also.  1  said  nothing 
about  Ills  being  sound  ;  you  have  no  fault  to 
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find  with  me.”  “  Mais  mille  tonnerres !  I 
no  vant  do  hors  broke  in  de  wind,  dat  go 
puff  all  de  day  long.”  “  C’est  possible,” 
says  1,  “  mais  cela  m’est  parfaitement  indif¬ 
ferent :  you  trusted  to  your  friend’s  judg¬ 
ment.”  “Bote  my  friend  have  no  juge- 
ment  for  de  horse.”  “  11  faut.  Monsieur,” 
said  I,  making  my  bow,  “qu’il  I’apprenne 
done.” — Stable-Talk,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 

We  have  done  enough,  we  hope,  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  writer’s  octavos  to  such  lovers  of 
horses  and  hunting  as  have  not  chanced  to 
encounter  them — his  new  duodecimo  to  all 
who  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
purse  in  the  arrangements  of  the  stable.  Few 
books  are  so  sure  to  save  large  amounts  of 
L.  S.  D.  to  those  who  duly  study  their  pre¬ 
cepts  as  “  The  Pocket  and  the  Stud”  of  Mr. 
Hieover.  The  least  the  single  ladies  of  his 
congregation  can  do  in  return  is  to  present 
him  (now  that  he  is  a  sober  preacher)  with  a 
handsome  service  of  plate  for  his  tea-table. 
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The  young  sun  is  rising,  but,  ere  he  goes  forth, 

He  prod. aims  to  the  world — ’tis  day  ! 

“  Haste,  haste ! — time  is  short — seek  life  while  you 
may ! 

For  ye  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Maria  1 
Ye  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Marie,” 

The  joy-singing  lark  hath  left  the  bleak  heath. 

To  soar  through  the  bright  sunny  sky ; 

The  swallows  are  chasing  the  purple-wing’d  fly; 
But  they  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Maria  1 
They  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Marie. 

The  wild  bee  is  roaming  through  meadow  and  wood. 
Sipping  sweets  from  every  flower ; 

The  butterfly’s  flown  from  its  shady  bower; 

But  they  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Maria! 
They  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Marie. 

Sweet  perfumes  are  stealing  from  under  the  leaves 
Of  the  rose  and  the  violet  blue. 

And,  meeting,  they  kiss,  whisp’ring  “  Sister,  adieu ! 
For  we  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Maria  I 
We  all  must  be  home  at  the  Ave  Marie.” 

A  bright-eyed  child’s  singing,  ’mid  flower,  bird,  and 
tree 

Sweet  chonis  they  chant  to  his  lay ; 

A  grey  mantle’s  falling,  he  sighs— “  I’m  away  1 . 
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But  we’ll  meet  in  our  home  at  the  Ave  Maria  I 
We'll  meet  in  our  home  at  the  Ave  Marie.” 

The  merry  boll’s  ringing,  the  tapers  are  burning; 

Youth’s  beauty'  the  bride  brings  for  dower; 

But  the  dark  cloud  descending,  the  wife  of  an  hour 
Is  call’d  to  her  home  at  the  Ave  Maria  ! 

Is  called  to  her  home  at  the  Ave  Marie. 

The  battle  is  o’er — a  soldier  is  kneeling. 

With  victory’s  wreath  to  be  crowm’d; 

But  ere  it  is  placed,  twilight’s  pall  is  around. 

And  the  hero  call’d  home  1 — 'tis  the  Ave  Maria  I 
And  the  hero’s  call'd  home! — ’tis  the  Ave 
Marie. 

An  old  man  is  wand’ring  alone  midst  the  graves, 
And  now  he  is  kneeling  in  prayer ; 

The  bright  sun  is  sinking — dark  shadoivs  fall  there. 
And  he  has  gone  home ! — ’tis  the  Ave  Maria  1 
He  too  has  gone  home ! — ’tis  the  Ave  Mario. 

Tliey  are  all,  like  the  stars,  for  a  time  lost  to  sight, 
But  w'e  know  where  they  watcli  us  in  love. 

And  again  will  they  shine  in  those  bright  realms 
above. 

For  heaven’s  their  home,  at  the  Ave  Maria ! 

‘Tis  their  beautiful  home  at  the  Ave  Marie. 
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In  the  character  of  the  English  people 
there  are  general  features  scarcely  recognized 
bv  foreign  nations,  or  at  times  even  by  our¬ 
selves.  Among  these  is  our  love  of  music. 
Until  lately  the  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
generally  prevalent  that  whatever  leaning 
we  might  have  towards  poetry  and  romance, 
however  we  might  shine  in  wild  adventure, 
or  display  that  irresistible  energy  which 
leads  to  conquest  and  dominion,  we  were 
little  susceptible  of  the  pleasure  which 
springs  from  listening  to  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds.  And  this  idea,  it  must  be 
owned,  arose  and  spread  naturally  enough. 
We  are  a  reserved  people,  fond  of  con¬ 
ventionalities  and  appearances,  very  much 
addicted  to  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourselves, 
and  above  all  things  ashamed  to  betray 
emotions  before  strangers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  world  the  exhibition  of  passion  and 
sentiment  is  supposed  to  be  a  merit,  and 
therefore  people  covet  the  reputation  of 
being  impressionable.  There  are  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  in  this.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  willingness  to  recognize  openly  and 
frankly  the  claims  of  art,  but  leads,  at  the 
same  time,  in  those  who  are  really  ignorant 
and  unsusceptible,  to  a  gross  affectation  of 
superior  taste,  to  a  ridiculously  false  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  to  those  extravagancies  of 
manner  and  language  which  distinguish  the 
shallow  pretender  from  the  man  of  real 
judgment  and  sensibility. 

Most  of  the  continental  nations  had,  until 
lately,  little  else  to  think  of  but  amusement. 
Politics  were  interdicted  to  them  by  their 
governments,  and,  where  political  investiga¬ 
tions  are  forbidden,  literature  itself  becomes 
Avorthless.  Pleasure,  therefore,  of  all  kinds, 
became  the  sole  object  of  life,  and  music 
and  the  drama  were  called  in  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  of  intrigue.  If  they  produced  no 
great  statesmen,  they  could  boast  of  the 
composers  of  successful  operas  ;  the  place  of 
politicians  was  supplied  by  singers ;  and  if 
the  most  execrable  discord  prevailed  in  the 
state,  they  were  certain  to  find  a  full  blaze 
of  harmony  in  the  theatre.  All  their  talk, 
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consequently,  turned  upon  what  to  them 
were  the  great  events  of  the  day  —  the 
achievements  of  a  favorite  cantatrice,  the 
squabbles  of  managers,  the  loves  and  friend¬ 
ships,  the  hatred  and  jealousies,  or  occasion¬ 
ally,  perhaps,  the  virtues  and  moral  qualities 
of  performers  and  singers. 

In  topics  like  these  it  is  impossible  for  a 
free  people  to  take  an  equal  degree  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  art 
of  all  kinds  has  flourished  most  in  democra¬ 
cies,  a  truth  which  may  appear  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  have  just  been  stating. 
There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency  in  the 
matter.  In  a  well-organized  state  there  is  a 
time  and  a  place  for  everything  ;  for  severe 
study  and  serious  business  as  well  as  for 
the  arts  ;  and  those  elegant  amusements  and 
enjoyments  which  contribute  to  fit  men  for 
the  sterner  duties  and  more  laborious  pur¬ 
suits  of  life.  Without,  therefore,  meriting 
the  name  of  a  musical  people,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  justly  applied  to 
us,  we  are  perhaps  more  fully  alive  to  the 
true  delights  of  music  than  any  other  nation 
in  Christendom.  Travel  through  France, 
through  Germany,  through  Switzerland, 
Italy  or  Spain,  and  you  will  meet  with  in¬ 
finitely  less  entertainment  for  the  ear  than  in 
England.  We  dare  say  there  are  those  who 
will  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  bare  idea ; 
but  a  nation’s  real  taste  for  music  may  al¬ 
ways  be  measured  by  the  number  of  barrel 
organs  put  in  requisition.  All  the  grinders 
of  tunes,  all  the  retailers  of  stereotyped 
airs,  all  the  small  artists  who  vend  harmony, 
as  it  were,  by  the  ell,  flock  to  this  country  as 
to  the  best  market  in  the  world.  In  street 
music,  in  street  sinjjing,  we  accordingly  out¬ 
do  all  other  nations,  so  that  these  islands 
may  be  compared  to  one  vast  cage  out  of 
which  torrents  of  melody  are  perpetually 
gushing. 

The  same  remark  precisely  will  apply  to  the 
higher  efforts  of  musical  talents,  so  that,though 
great  singers  may  commence  their  career  in 
other  countries,  they  inevitably  verge  ulti¬ 
mately  towards  England,  where  they  are 
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supposed  to  reach  the  summit  of  fame.  The 
continent  is  only  a  sort  of  preliminary  school. 
There  the  first  crude  efforts  of  the  singer 
are  made,  and  the  separation  takes  place 
between  mediocrity  and  genius.  But  when 
all  that  art,  and  study,  and  experience  can 
effect  has  been  accompli.shed,  the  artist  turns 
towards  England,  where  the  brightest  laurels 
are  to  be  gathered ;  after  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  aspired  to  but  repose,  retire¬ 
ment,  and  the  enjoyments  of  private  life. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  not  a  popular 
opinion,  but  if  our  readers  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  examine  and  think  for  themselves, 
they  will  find  it  is  a  true  one.  Where  was 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Cata- 
lani.  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  Alboni, 
or  Jenny  Lind  ?  Not  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna,  but  London.  No  one  can  doubt 
this,  because  the  facts  of  the  case  are  on 
record.  But  if  we  wish  to  know  the  feeling 
which  pervades  Italy,  for  example,  we  have 
only  to  mix  there  with  the  young  aspirants 
for  fame,  when  w'e  shall  find  that  every  heart 
beats  to  be  distinguished  in  Inghilterra,  to* 
which  they  invaiiably  look  as  the  goal  of  all 
their  efforts.  We  once  remember  conversing 
in  Tuscany  with  a  beautiful  singer  who  had 
never  travelled  further  than  Naples,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  European  nations.  But  in  her 
comparative  obscurity  all  the  great  traditions 
of  the  musical  world  had  reached  her,  and 
she  would  dwell  for  hours  on  the  brilliant 
visions  which  ffoated  before  her  when  she 
thought  of  England.  The  fascination  may 
reside,  no  doubt,  partly  in  our  wealth,  yet 
only  partly,  since  it  is  far  less  the  fortunes 
they  make  here  than  the  admiration  and  the 
glory  which  attend  the  making  of  them, 
that  constitute  the  attraction. 

It  will,  from  what  has  been  said,  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  W'e  are  not  disposed  to  assign  a 
low  place  to  music  in  the  list  of  national 
amusements.  We  regard  it  as  a  highly  pure 
source  of  pleasure ;  and  as  they  who  ad¬ 
minister  delight  to  us  deserve  to  be  rewarded 
to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  even  with  af¬ 
fection,  we  cannot  otherwise  than  approve  of 
the  enthusiasm  excited  among  the  true  lovers 
of  music  by  Jenny  Lind.  Music,  however, 
addresses  itself  more  to  the  imagination  than 
the  intellect,  and  more  to  the  senses  than  to 
either ;  and  it  is  only  the  sensorous  sphere 
of  our  nature  that  it  can  be  said  to  refine  and 
purify.  The  intellect  lies  beyond  its  reach, 
but  as  it  moves  among  our  passions,  and 
fans  them  with  its  breath,  it  appears  to  melt 
and  bear  away  all  the  grosser  elements, 
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while  it  excites  and  invigorates  whatever  is 
healthful  in  them.  Nearly  all  persons  know 
some  voice  w  ith  which  they  associate  w’hat- 
ever  is  most  pleasing  and  rapturous  in  life. 
They  have  heard  it  perhaps  in  their  happiest 
hours,  w’hen  the  whole  instrument  of  their 
mind  was  attuned  to  harmony,  when  their 
passions  had  been  lulled  by  enjoyment  into 
luxurious  repose,  and  when  the  various 
softer  sentiments,  melting  imperceptibly  into 
each  other,  appeared  to  have  lifted  up  the 
soul  to  the  very  summit  of  happiness. 

It  is  from  this  portion  of  our  life’s  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  derive  the  power  to  sympathize 
heartily  wdth  a  public  singer.  The  spell 
she  exercises  does  not  reside  entirely  in  her. 
We  contribute  much  towards  the  completion 
of  the  process,  and  her  voice,  as  it  diffuses 
itself  over  the  theatre,  becomes  as  it  were 
ten  thousand  voices,  modified  by  partiality 
and  fondness,  which  speak  in  different  tones 
to  every  heart.  In  this  consists  entirely  the 
triumph  of  music.  It  is  as  the  handmaid  to 
something  else  that  it  conquers.  The  taste 
goes  for  much,  but  the  heart  goes  for  in¬ 
finitely  more  ;  and  as  we  listen  we  gather 
up,  as  it  were,  and  bind  together  all  the 
delicious  threads  of  our  former  existence, 
and  bind  them  secretly  around  the  one  we 
love.  No  one  can  have  ever  penetrated  into 
the  metaphysics  of  music  w  ithout  becoming 
conscious  of  this.  We  arc  very  far,  how¬ 
ever,  from  insinuating  anything  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  public  singer,  and  only 
endeavor  to  account  for  what  must  be  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable. 

There  is  another  observation  which  w'e 
may  as  well  throw  out,  now'  that  we  have  got 
upon  this  part  of  our  subject — it  is  this,  that 
Jenny  Lind,  belonging  to  a  northern  race, 
speaks  more  directly  to  the  sympathies  of  a 
northern  nation  than  a  woman  cast  in  the 
fiery  mould  of  the  south,  ff'here  is  fiir  more 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  race  than  our  philosophy  has  yet  led 
us  to  acknowledge.  For  example,  no  art 
purely  Hellenic  has  hitherto  been  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  the  north.  Even  religion  it¬ 
self  has  acquired,  in  passing  the  Alps,  a  new 
character,  and  been  invested  with  different 
attributes,  and  learned  to  speak  to  the  heart 
in  a  language  unknow'ii  in  other  latitudes. 
The  causes  of  these  phenomena  may  lie  too 
deep  for  scrutiny,  but  they  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  real  or  influential. 

At  the  same  time,  there  exists  among  us 
a  small  number  of  individuals  bearing  with¬ 
in  them  the  germs  of  southern  affinities, 
introduced  by  the  mixture  of  blood,  or  some 
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of  tliose  other  subtle  and  unknown  processes 
which  produce  the  modifications  of  individual 
temperament,  whose  whole  system  of  sensi¬ 
bility  is  more  alive,  and  vibrates  more  fierce¬ 
ly  to  the  touch  of  fiercer  natures.  These 
form  the  comparatively  small  minority  who 
experience  inferior  delight  from  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Jenny  Lind.  They  recognize 
her  talent.  They  voluntarily  proclaim  the 
wonderful  resources  of  her  art.  They  dwell 
with  critical  earnestness  on  her  numerous 
and  varied  merits,  moral  and  technical.  She 
does  not,  however,  possess  a  thorough  com¬ 
mand  of  their  sympathies,  to  stir  the  whole 
depths  of  which  requires  the  presence  of  an 
element  seldom  found  in  the  northern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  temperate  zone.  To  them  an 
Italian  woman  of  equal  genius  would  possess 
infinitely  greater  charms.  Take  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  Two 
artists,  the  one  from  Scandinavia,  the  other 
from  Rome,  may  divide  between  them  a 
block  of  Carrara  marble,  and  each  sculpture 
therefrom  a  Venus.  These  artists  will  each 
impress  upon  the  goddess  the  characteristics 
of  their  country  and  their  race,  and  their 
respective  peculiarities  will  recommend  their 
workmanship  to  those  influenced  by  analo¬ 
gous  sympathies.  But  the  admirers  of  each 
will  scarcely  comprehend  the  others,  or  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  admiration  they  re¬ 
spectively  excite.  The  voice  is  the  Carrara 
marble  to  a  singer,  and  is  moulded,  and 
fashioned,  and  adapted  to  produce  particular 
eflects  by  the  same  principle  which  presides 
over  the  tastes  and  habits  of  races. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  account  for 
what  miirht  otherwise  seem  unaccountable — 
the  superior  influence  exercised  by  Jenny 
Lind  over  society  in  England.  Scarcely  has 
any  public  singer  been  before  received  so 
freely  into  the  homes  and  hearths  of  English 
families,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  persons,  equally  estimable,  have  been 
amon<x  us.  But  all  the  analomes  of  their 
nature  constituted  an  almost  insuperable  bar 
to  familiar  intercourse,  while  by  blood  and 
race  Jenny  Lind  appears  to  be  one  of  our¬ 
selves.  Her  very  name  is  as  purely  English 
as  that  of  Margaret  Smith.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  other  causes  which  have  contributed 
towards  producing  the  same  result.  She  is 
said,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to  have  formed 
an  attachment  in  this  country,  and  to  have 
meditated  settling  here,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  the  case  with  any  Italian  singer  of 
the  first  eminence.  In  the  eyes  of  the  latter, 
we  may  be  correct  judges,  and  liberal  patrons 
of  merit ;  our  taste  may  be  sound  and  our 


generosity  unequalled  ;  but  we  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  calculated  to  become  their  companions 
for  life,  to  excite  or  repay  their  volcanic  affec¬ 
tions.  Jenny  Lind  is  an  Englishwoman  at 
the  first  remove,  while  Pasta  or  Catalani 
would  not  have  been  rendered  such  by  a 
century’s  residence. 

These  considerations  will,  we  think,  suf¬ 
ficiently  explain  the  regret  which  has  ac¬ 
companied  the  announcement  of  Jenny  Lind’s 
retirement  from  the  stage  ;  but  this  feeling 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  report  just  put  in  circulation, 
that  the  step  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  alarming  state  of  her  health.  She  is 
said  to  be  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  which 
affect  the  head,  and  increase  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
is  added,  that  a  sudden  access  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  deter¬ 
mined  her  to  quit  the  stage  immediately ; 
and  on  the  10th  she  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  took  her  leave  of  the  public.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  in  this  case,  that  a  sort  of 
friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  had  come  to 
exist  between  the  favorite  singer  and  the 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  opera.  Pleasure 
of  all  kinds  is  sure  to  beget  in  finer  natures 
gratitude  towards  the  bestowers  of  it ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  have  listened  whole 
seasons  to  Jenny  Lind  without  having  ex¬ 
perienced  extraordinary  delight,  and  some 
degree  of  attachment,  at  least,  to  her  who 
had  so  profusely  scattered  it.  When  brought 
face  to  face,  tlierefore,  for  the  last  time,  the 
great  singer  and  the  public  could  not  but 
experience  extraordinary  sensations.  Part¬ 
ings  are  proverbially  painful ;  but  when  they 
are  supposed  to  be  forever — when  you  think 
you  are  listening  to  the  tones  of  a  beloved 
voice  which  you  shall  never  more  listen  to 
again — all  the  best  feelings  of  your  nature 
come  actively  into  play,  and  aid  in  swelling 
the  sympathy  of  the  moment.  Many  of  those 
present  remembered — indeed,  it  was  but  two 
years  before — when  after  long  expectation, 
they  had  first  heard  Jenny  Lind  in  the  very 
part  which,  with  greatly  more  developed 
powers,  she  was  then  playing  before  them 
— that,  we  mean,  of  “  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor.”  The  brief  interval  of  time  was  for¬ 
gotten,  and  though  the  stranger  from  Stock¬ 
holm  had  been  almost  by  intercourse  con¬ 
verted  into  a  friend,  they  looked  upon  her  as 
an  unexpected  visitant  to  our  shores,  and 
greeted  her  with  repeated  and  rapturous 
bursts  of  applause,  which  altogether  over¬ 
came  her  sensibility,  and  melted  her  into 
tears. 
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No  incidents  of  this  kind  are  wanting  to 
establish  the  philosophic  truth  that  pleasure 
is  a  great  refiner  and  purifier  of  our  nature. 
The  diflerence,  indeed,  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man  consists  chiefly  in  their 
different  appreciations  of  pleasure.  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  the  ultimate  de¬ 
signs  of  art — particularly  of  the  highest 
form  of  it,  poetry — and  it  has  been  not  un- 
frequently  pretended  that,  in  order  to  justify 
its  claims,  it  must  be  shown  to  have  an  eth¬ 
ical  purpose.  In  a  certain  sense,  this,  no 
doubt,  is  true.  Whatever  imparts  dignity  or 
beauty  to  our  nature,  whatever  softens  the 
heart,  whatever  gives  a  wider  range  to  our 
nobler  and  more  beautiful  sympathies,  is 
ethical.  Pedants  in  philosophy,  however, 
too  often  deny  this  epithet  to  pleasure, 
which,  whether  ethical  or  not,  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  our  being.  For  pleasure  is  brief 
happiness,  and  happiness  is  protracted  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  wisest  speculators,  therefore,  on 
human  nature,  though  they  may  have  differ¬ 
ed  about  the  term,  have  all  agreed  about  the 
truth,  that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good  of 
humanity,  'which  it  refines,  purifies,  and  ele¬ 
vates,  so  as  to  confer  upon  it  ultimately 
somethin"  of  a  divine  character. 

o 

To  administer  this  kind  of  pleasure  Jenny 
Lind  has  devoted  her  whole  life.  Looking 
back  to  her  early  and  obscure  career  in  Swe¬ 
den,  "we  find  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
poor  but  respectable  parents,  -who  earned 
their  livelihood  by  keeping  a  school. 
Whether  or  not  singing  was  taught  by  them 
is  not  said.  Jenny,  however,  from  the  first 
vears  after  emerging  from  infancy,  began  to 
put  forth  the  treasures  of  her  voice,  with 
which  she  consoled  herself  for  the  drudgery 
which  must  everywhere  be  the  lot  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  It  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
because  'VN^e  are  all,  more  or  less,  impelled  by 
a  sort  of  instinct  to  exercise  the  talents  we 
possess ;  though,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
the  partiality  and  weakness  of  biographers 
would  probably  have  induced  them  to  invent 
the  circumstance.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
describe  minutely  all  the  events  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  Jenny  Lind’s  life,  for  which  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  ordinary  biographies. 
Our  object  rather  is  to  explain  under  what 
influences  she  made  her  appearance,  and  by 
what  fortunate  chain  of  accidents  she  was 
led  to  make  the  stage  her  profession. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  her  biog¬ 
raphy  without  discovering  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  scenes  and  adventures 
through  which  she  passed  and  those  related 
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by  Madame  Sand  of  her  heroine  Consuelo. 
Jenny  Lind,  indeed,  had  not  to  start  from  so 
depressed  a  point  in  the  social  scale.  Her 
parents,  as  we  have  said,  w'ere  respectable, 
while  Consuelo  emerged  from  rags  and  infa¬ 
my  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  to  put  her 
virtues  and  patient  gentleness  to  the  test, 
and  overcoming  all,  achieved  for  herself  ulti¬ 
mately  a  lofty  and  envied  place  in  society. 
Jenny  Lind’s  biography  has,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  not  yet  been  written;  but  we  know 
that  it  was  to  an  actress  who  accidentally 
heard  her  sing  that  she  owed  her  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  world.  This  actress  w^as  Madame 
Lundberg,  who  urged  upon  her  parents  the 
propriety  of  having  her  instructed  in  music, 
and  devoting  her  ultimately  to  the  stage. 
But  how"  came  Madame  Lundberg  acquainted 
with  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  who,  it 
is  said,  entertained  a  peculiar  aversion  for 
theatres?  Was  it  only  to  the  houses  them¬ 
selves  that  they  objected,  while  they  de¬ 
lighted  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
those  who  acted  in  them  and  lived  by  them  ? 
Some  day,  perhaps,  these  points  may  be 
cleared  up.  At  present  the  w’hole  of  this 
part  of  Jenny  Lind’s  life  lies  enveloped  in 
the  thick  mist  of  accident.  Everything  in 
this  world  is  accidental,  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  \vJiat  was  the  nature  of 
the  accident  which  brought  Lind  and  his 
wife  acquainted  with  Madame  Lundberg, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she  took  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  little 
school-"irl. 

O 

It  commonly  happens  that  the  life  of  per¬ 
sons  of  genius  passes  at  first  under  a  thick 
cloud,  which  appears  to  be  dispersed,  and  is 
met  by  the  retroactive  inquiries  of  future 
years.  Parents  and  friends,  unobservant  at 
the  time,  get  up  a  sort  of  artificial  recollection 
of  what  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  no¬ 
ticed,  when  their  child  emerges  into  celebrity. 
This  has  rendered  many  sceptical  respecting 
the  infantine  exhibition  of  genius  which 
many  remarkable  persons,  and  Jenny  Lind 
among  the  number,  are  said  to  have  made. 
At  three  years  of  age,  we  are  told,  she  al¬ 
ready  began  to  display  her  fondness  for 
singing,  and  gradually  learned  to  execute 
some  of  the  old  airs  of  her  country ;  but 
what  we  should  like  to  kno\v  is  this,  were 
her  father  or  her  mother  musical  ?  Was  the 
music  of  those  airs  breathed  about  her  cra¬ 
dle  ?  Was  it  from  the  gentle,  maternal  lips 
that  she  heard  the  old  Swedish  melodies 
ringing  and  humming  round  her  before  she 
could  speak?  or  was  it  some  neighbors, 
some  aunt,  some  distant  relative,  w  ho,  living 
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in  the  house,  and  associating  familiarly  with 
the  family,  first  shed  into  Jenny’s  mind  the 
seeds  of  music,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  wonderful  celebrity  which  she  has 
now  acquired  ? 

Hitherto  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  anec¬ 
dotes  in  circulation  respecting  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  Jenny  Lind’s  life,  though  many, 
doubtless,  will  be  recollected  or  invented. 
It  is  said  that  she  softened  the  hours  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  toil  by  singing.  But  what  were  her 
sicknesses  and  what  was  her  toil  ?  When 
the  illness  of  a  child  is  severe,  it  seldom 
takes  refuge  in  music,  and,  least  of  all,  in 
singing;  whereas,  if  its  labors  be  not  alto¬ 
gether  disproportioned  to  its  strength,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  ac¬ 
company  them  with  a  song.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  nothing  at  Jill  remarkable  in 
what  is  related  of  Jenny  Lind’s  childhood. 
But  the  fault,  we  fully  believe,  is  in  the 
biographers,  and  not  in  the  subject,  for 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  remarka¬ 
ble  persons  have  not  made  an  early  display 
of  their  faculties,  the  rule  is  that  they  should 
be  uncommon  from  the  beginning,  and  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  who  have  the  quickness  to  ob¬ 
serve  indications  of  their  coming  powers. 

In  one  of  Jenny  Lind’s  biographies  it  is 
prettily  said  that  the  spell  of  song  was  upon 
her  from  her  birth,  and  then  the  writer  goes 
on  to  relate  that  by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Lund- 
berg,  the  actress  already  mentioned,  Jenny 
w’as  placed  under  the  care  of  Groelius,  a 
well-known  teacher  of  music  at  Stockholm. 
But  to  whom  is  he  well  known  ?  Not  to 
the  English  public  certainly,  though,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Jenny  Lind,  he  may  hold  the  same 
place  that  Porpora,  in  Madame  Sand’s 
novel,  holds  towards  Consuelo.  But  in  this 
case  we  should  like  to  know  something  of 
his  previous  career ;  who  were  his  other  pu¬ 
pils,  and  what  contributions  he  has  made,  if 
any,  to  the  stock  of  the  world’s  music.  It 
may  be  that  this  ignorance  is  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  but  in  no  account  that  we  have 
seen  of  Jenny  Lind  have  w^e  met  with  any 
explanation  of  Croelius’s  position.  That  he 
was  acquainted  with  conventionally  great 
people  appears  from  the  narrative,  since  he 
is  said  to  have  made  known  his  young  pro- 
digy  to  Count  Puche,  the  manager  of  the 
Court  theatre  in  the  Swedish  capital.  No¬ 
bility  is  a  cheap  thing  in  those  countries, 
and  accepts  menial  and  trivial  offices  about 
the  person  of  the  prince,  for  w  hich  reason 
we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  finding  a 
count  a  stage  manager.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  situations  a  nobleman  can 


fill  at  court,  and  may  possibly  emancipate 
him  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  others 
infinitely  less  honorable. 

Already,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years, 
did  Jenny’s  voice  possess  the  pow’er  of  exci¬ 
ting  emotion,  which  is  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ing  quality  of  it  now.  Count  Puche,  with 
that  exaggerated  enthusiasm  which  belongs 
to  nearly  all  foreigners,  especially  in  wdiat 
relates  to  music,  professed  to  be  transported 
by  it ;  and  with  that  wrong  judgment,  which 
is  the  habitual  accompaniment  of  false  en¬ 
thusiasm,  precipitated  Jenny  Lind  into  the 
acting  of  parts  well  enough  calculated,  in¬ 
deed,  to  display  her  youthful  powers,  but 
still  better  calculated  to  blast  them.  In  all 
kinds  of  study  the  aiming  at  premature  dis¬ 
tinction  is  almost  ahvays  fatal  to  lasting 
fame,  and  music  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  To  tax  beyond  means .  the 
pow'ers  of  the  voice  or  mind  is  to  make  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  destroying  them,  which  the 
wise  men  of  Stockholm  very  nearly  accom¬ 
plished  for  Jenny  Lind.  They  placed  her  in 
a  hot-bed  of  adulation  and  excitement. 
They  amused  themselves  by  those  displays 
which  were  rapidly  undermining  her  consti¬ 
tution,  mental  and  physical ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  extremely  probable  that  it  w'as  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  that  made  old  Croelius 
relinquish  the  instruction  of  his  youthful 
pupil,  being,  probably,  determined  that  if 
she  was  to  be  ruined  it  should  at  least  be  by 
others.  Th*e  post  relinquished  by  this  Por¬ 
pora  of  the  North  was  accepted  by  Hen- 
Berg,  who  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed 
in  tlie  science  of  music,  and  to  him,  w’e  are 
told,  Jenn}^  Lind  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
this  science.  It  may  be  so,  but  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  a  girl  of  ten  years  old  is  little  qualified 
to  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  any  sci¬ 
ence  whatsoever.  The  probability  is,  that 
he  carried  on  with  more  severity  the  system 
of  discipline  commenced  by  Croelius,  and  so 
far  proved  his  inferiority  to  that  master. 
At  any  rate,  Jenny  Lind  w-as  expected  to 
produce  more  material  results  than  her  con¬ 
stitution  would  permit,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Herr  Berg  and  Count  Puche  she  was 
forced  into  a  premature  development  which 
nearly  deprived  the  world  for  ever  of  one  of 
its  greatest  singers. 

It  w-ould  be  extremely  valuable  to  possess 
Jenny  Lind’s  own  account  of  this  period  of 
her  life,  and  if  she  possess  that  devotion  to 
her  art,  for  which  w-e  are  inclined  to  give 
her  credit,  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  will, 
ere  long,  in  the  interest  of  music  and  for  the 
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encouragement  and  guidance  of  others,  de¬ 
scribe  those  varied  processes  by  which  her 
own  vocal  powers  were  ripened  at  the  risk 
of  being  utterly  annihilated.  Throughout 
Europe  at  the  present  moment  no  idea  is 
more  prevalent  than  that  of  converting  chil¬ 
dren  into  wonders.  It  pervades  our  schools, 
it  regulates  the  proceedings  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Nor  is  it  of  recent  date. 
The  schools,  says  Ilelvetius,  are  filled  with 
clever  boys,  and  the  world  with  very  foolish 
men.  Milton  also,  in  his  day,  complained 
that  the  pedantic  teachers  of  youth  were  in 
the  habit,  as  he  forcibly  expresses  it,  of 
wringing  blood  from  the  noses  of  their  pu¬ 
pils,  or,  in  other  words,  of  torturing  them 
into  displays,  which  at  best  were  mere  de¬ 
lusions,  which  frequently  proved  fatal  to  ' 
those  who  made  them.  Jenny  Lind  was  on 
the  point  of  adding  to  the  list  of  those  vic¬ 
tims.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she, 
herself,  should  be  aware  of  the  fearful  pro¬ 
cess  going  on  within  her,  which,  had  not 
nature  fortunately  interposed,  might  have 
consigned  her  to  a  premature  grave.  For 
three  years  Herr  Berg,  with  an  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  fully  equal,  at  least,  to  his 
knowledge  of  music,  incited  his  youthful 
pupil  to  unremitting  exertion,  at  the  end  of 
w'hich  period,  suddenly,  without  any  visible 
cause,  Jenny  Lind  became  voiceless  alto¬ 
gether.  She  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and 
her  form  unfitted  her  to  shine  in  those  chil¬ 
dren’s  parts,  in  which  she  had  jiitherto  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself,  while  she  was,  of  course, 
altogether  unfit  for  those  representations  of 
womanhood  which  required  fully  developed 
form  and  mind.  But  the  connoisseurs  of 
Stockholm  were  blind  to  the  indications  of 
nature,  and  applied  every  kind  of  excitement 
to  re-invigorate  the  flagging  powers  of  iier 
mind.  To  no  purpose.  Jenny,  as  far  as 
concerned  singing,  was  dumb. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  distinguished  singer 
•  •  •  ^  ^ 

IS  now  the  victim  of  nervous  sensibility,  we 

may  fearlessly  trace  it  to  the  influence  of 
those  injudicious  friends  who  had  charge  of 
her  youthful  years.  Not  content  to  keep 
pace  with  nature,  they  sought  to  engraft  a 
woman’s  powers  on  the  physical  constitution 
of  a  girl,  to  awaken  emotions,  the  organic 
power  to  express  which  nature  had  not  yet 
given,  and  altogether  to  invert,  as  it  were, 
the  chronology  of  life,  by  opening  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  passions  before  nature  had  provided 
channels  for  carrying  oft’  the  torrent.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  interesting  or  more 
valuable,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
than  a  full  and  frank  revelation  of  the  feel¬ 


ings  of  a  child  of  genius  under  such  circum- 
stances.  But  we  have  no  example  of  such  a 
relation  on  record.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  that  of  Madame  Roland,  who,  however, 
trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  memory,  and 
may,  na)^  must,  have  attributed  to  herself 
in  her  early  years  ideas  which  never  could 
have  been  awakened  in  her  till  a  much  later 
period. 

At  twelve  yeai*s  old,  Jenny  Lind  may  be 
said  to  have  touched  upon  the  critical  period 
of  her  life.  She  had  to  pass  through  the 
interval  which  separates  the  child  from  the 
woman.  Should  she  be  suffered  to  traverse 
it  wisely,  that  is,  silently,  without  making 
any  more  foolish  effort  to  antedate  the  gift 
of  time  ?  Or  should  she  be  made  the  victim 
of  the  vanity  of  those  around  her,  who,  to 
display  the  effects  of  their  own  system  of 
teaching,  were  obviously  ready  to  offer  her 
up  on  the  altar  of  their  self-love  ?  Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  found  that  she  could  not,  at 
that  time,  sing  at  all,  and  so  they  left  her  to 
herself,  and  suffered  her  physical  system  to 
acquire  strength,  and  her  mind,  in  compa- 
‘rative  solitude,  to  generate  those  habits 
which,  under  the  name  of  virtues  and  talents, 
have  since  charmed  the  world.  At  this 
period  of  her  life  it  seems  to  have  been  Jenny 
Lind’s  greatest  ambition  to  perform  the  part 
of  Agatha  in  Weber’s  opera  of  “DerFrei- 
schutz.”  Upon  this  part,  therefore,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  she  bestowed  much  silent  study  and 
meditation,  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
enabled  to  command  that  applause  which  is 
the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  lovers  of  fame. 

When  four  years  had  elapsed  in  this  com¬ 
parative  eclipse,  it  happened  that  a  young 
person  was  wanting  to  sing  the  solo  in 
Meyerbeer’s  opera  of  “  Roberto  il  Diavolo,” 
and  the  good-natured,  though  injudicious, 
Herr  Berg,  bethought  him  of  his  neglected 
pupil.  The  thing  in  itself  was  of  little  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  Jenny  Lind  acquitted  herself 
so  well  in  it,  that  the  entire  part  of  Agatha, 
in  “  Der  Freischutz,”  was  shortly  after 
assigned  to  her,  and  she  enjoyed  an  engage¬ 
ment  as  prima  donna  in  the  opera  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  This  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  We 
have  known  in  Italy  a  prima  donna  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  her  sub¬ 
sequent  fate,  was  no  less  devoted  to  her 
profession  than  Jenny  Lind  herself,  except 
when  some  gust  of  wild  and  stormy  passion 
came  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  her  studies. 
Habitually  gentle  and  reserved,  she  devoted 
ten  hours  every  day  to  music,  besides  three 
hours,  during  which  she  performed  in  the 
evening,  and  with  this  laborious  life  she 
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was  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  a  bird. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  sombre  skies  of 
the  north,  Jenny  Lind  may  have  been  equally 
cheerful,  though  her  gaiety  must  have  had 
less  of  sunshine  in  it,  for  the  mind,  after  all, 
is  more  or  less  a  mirror  which  reflects  faith¬ 
fully  the  accidents  and  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  it. 

To  be  a  prima  donna  at  sixteen,  is  to  oc¬ 
cupy  one  of  the  most  dangerous  positions  in 
which  a  woman  can  be  placed.  Dangerous 
we  mean  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  if 
she  escaped  that  moral  contagion  which  is 
too  frecjuently  found  diffused  through  the 
theatrical  world,  she  may  yet  be  attracted 
and  overcome  by  that  other  contagion  which, 
without  injuring  the  character  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  subverts,  nevertheless, 
all  its  better  qualities,  and  deprives  it  of  all 
grace  and  loveliness.  Jenny  Lind  triumphed 
over  all  these  temptations,  and  remained — 
and  remains,  believe,  to  this  hour — a  gentle, 
modest,  unassuming  person,  full  of  genius 
and  tenderness,  and  equally  full  of  that  grace 
and  humility  which  confer  on  genius  itiS 
greatest  charms.  Properly  speaking,  her 
education  as  an  actress  had  now  to  com¬ 
mence.  She  had  never  bestowed  the  usual 
attention  on  the  performance  of  tragic  parts, 
and,  when  that  of  Agatha  was  entrusted  to 
her,  is  said  to  have  remained  during  the  re¬ 
hearsal  so  immovable,  that  the  actors  all 
trembled  for  the  result.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  different  persons  have  very 
different  modes  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  duties  demanded  of  them.  Some 
require  to  go  through  a  sort  of  dull  discipline 
•  and  reach  the  goal  by  incessant  repetitions, 
while  others  spend  their  time  in  measuring 
the  distance  between  them  and  the  object  to 
be  attained,  and  then  reach  it  by  a  single 
bound.  Jenny  Lind  is  one  of  these.  When 
the  moment  of  performance  arrived,  she 
proved  herself  altogether  equal  to  her  part, 
and  excited  public  admiration  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  highest  pitch. 

And  here  again  w’e  feel  painfully  the  ex¬ 
treme  meagreness  of  details  in  the  published 
biographies  of  Jenny  Lind.  This  absolute 
barrenness  some  attempted  to  conceal  by 
swelling  and  extravagant  phrases,  which, 
however,  it  must  be  obvious,  cannot  mend 
the  matter.  What  we  w'ant  are  details,  and 
these  have  not  yet  been  given.  We  know 
that  the  girl  of  sixteen  got  by  degrees  to  be 
eighteen,  but  there  is  very  little  other  im¬ 
portant  information  to  be  acquired  on  the 
subject,  with  the  exception  of  one  fact, 
Avhich,  for  good  reasons,  we  shall  notice 


briefly :  The  celebrated  Garcia  was  at  that 
time  esteemed  the  best  musical  teacher  in 
Europe,  and  Jenny  Lind,  wdiose  voice  had 
not  yet  acquired  or  regained  all  its  sweetness 
and  flexibility,  earnestly  desired  to  study  for 
a  short  time  under  him.  But  he  was  un¬ 
fortunately  in  Paris,  and  funds  were  wanting 
for  the  journey.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jenny  applied  to  no  patron,  not  even  to  the 
government,  which  is  the  usual  resource,  in 
semi-despotic  states.  Her  independent  spirit 
urged  her  to  rely  on  her  own  exertions.  In 
company  with  her  father  she  made  the  tour 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  singing  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  and  towns  at  concerts,  and  thus 
collected  the  means  of  defraying  her  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  French  capital.  This  indicates 
a  vigorous  and  masculine  spirit,  and  does 
I  Jenny  Lind  as  much  honor  as  anything  in  her 
subse(juent  career. 

But  this  interesting  tour,  doubtless,  gave 
birth  to  many  letters  to  mamma,  and  other 
dear  friends  at  Stockholm,  which,  if  they 
have  been  preserved,  may  hereafter  throw 
light  on  the  most  remarkable  and  eventful 
period  of  her  life.  In  that  resolution,  so 
tirmly  carried  out,  she  really  set  an  example 
to  all  professional  persons.  It  w’as  not  in  her 
nature  to  become  a  parasite  of  the  wealthy  or 
powerful.  She  felt  that  it  w'as  within  her 
competence  to  provide  for  herself ;  and  as  of 
all  fruits  those  of  industry  are  the  sweetest, 
she  doubtless  experienced,  during  her  jour¬ 
ney  to  Paris,  a  delight  almost  altogether 
without  alloy.  Ilavinjj  no  relativ'e  who  could 
accompany  her  on  the  projected  journey,  her 
father  being  detained  apparently  by  para¬ 
mount  duties  at  Stockholm,  she  set  out 
alone,  as  many  an  honorable  and  courageous 
woman  has  done  before,  feeling  within  herself 
the  conviction  that  a  woman  is  never  unpro¬ 
tected  when  she  respects  herself. 

The  history  of  Jenny  Lind’s  residence  in 
Paris  has  a  sort  of  tragi-comic  aspect,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe.  To  her,  for  a  time,  it  was 
productive  of  nothing  but  vexation  and  deep 
anguish  ;  but,  now  that  it  is  past,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  laufrhinof  when  we  think  of  the 
solemn  pedantry  of  Garcia,  who  no  doubt 
thought  himself  a  person  of  as  great  import¬ 
ance  in  this  nether  world  as  the  founder,  or 
saviour,  of  an  empire  !  If  our  readers  have 
ever  looked  into  the  delightful  memoirs  of 
Gozzi,  they  'will  remember  the  comic  style  in 
which  that  jovial  old  Venetian  describes  the 
life  he  led  among  the  actresses ;  how  he 
taught  them  their  parts  ;  how  he  explained 
to  them  difficult  passages  ;  how  he  educated 
the  ignorant ;  how  he  subdued  the  angry 
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and  the  passionate ;  how  he  reconciled  the 
quarrelsome — in  one  word,  how  he  cast  oil 
on  the  troubled  w'aters  which  rolled  within 
the  precincts  of  dramatic  life.  In  his  little 
scenic  commonwealth  he  was  as  great,  in  his 
own  estimation,  as  Solon  or  Lycurgus  in 
their  respective  republics  ;  and  so  precisely 
was  it  with  Garcia.  He  saw  musical  pupils 
flowing  unto  him  from  all  parts  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  and  regarded  himself  as  a  great 
legislator,  whose  business  it  was  to  give  laws 
to  the  principal  amusement  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  respective  faces 
of  Jenny  Lind  and  Garcia  during  their  first 
interview.  Jenny,  all  timidity  and  breathless 
anxiety,  looked  up  eagerly,  no  doubt,  into 
the  eyes  of  the  musical  autocrat,  upon  whose 
decision,  in  some  sort,  depended  her  fate. 
She  sung  before  him  with  deeply  excited 
sensibility,  and  did  her  very  worst  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  Apprehension  must  have  al¬ 
most  choked  her  utterance,  yet  the  w^orthy 
old  dictator  passed  judgment  upon  that 
single  exhibition,  and  with  a  sanij  froid  wdiich 
nothing  but  the  most  profound  self-conceit 
could  confer,  informed  her  that  she  had  no 
voice,  or  at  least  w^as  about  to  lose  the  one 
she  had.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  man  or 
his  motives  without  having  been  placed  in  a 
similar  position.  Garcia’s  acquaintance  with 
singers  and  actresses  was  no  doubt  extensive, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  on  earth  more  way¬ 
ward  than  a  woman  of  genius,  except  a  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  other  sex,  he  may  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  very  peremptory 
language  to  keep  their  ebullitions  and  extrav¬ 
agance  within  bounds.  Besides,  he  judged 
of  all  womankind  by  the  warm  daughters  of 
the  south,  whose  impetuous  temperaments 
would  easily  allow  them  to  bear  pungent  re¬ 
marks,  and  forget  them.  But  upon  the 
gentle,  retired,  modest  woman  of  the  north, 
this  fell  with  almost  crushing  severity.  He 
told  her  w  hat,  no  doubt,  was  true,  that  she 
had  nearly  ruined  her  voice  by  premature 
efforts  and  too  constant  exertion;  that  it 
was,  consequently,  in  many  respects  defect¬ 
ive,  and  that  she  must  pass  some  months  in 
absolute  rest  before  he  could  decide  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  for  her  to  proceed 
with  her  profession  or  not.  With  this  com¬ 
fortless  announcement  Jenny  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  where,  in  tears  and  incessant 
longings  for  Stockholm,  she  passed  the 
prescribed  period. 

If  we  now^  turn  back,  and  compare  the 
opinions  of  Jenny’s  Swedish  masters  with 
the  ideas  of  Garcia,  we  shall  possibly  be 


perplexed  for  an  explanation.  The  former 
were  all  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  predict¬ 
ing  wonders  Avhich  time  has  now  verified ; 
the  latter  all  coldness  and  discouragement, 
since,  at  best,  he  never  imagined  she  would 
rise  above  mediocrity.  To  account  for  these 
differences,  we  must  not  imagine  that  Croe- 
lius  and  Herr  Berg  were  generous,  and 
Garcia  envious.  By  no  means.  The  real 
cause  of  the  discrepancy  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  national  idiosyncrasies  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  ;  since,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  Garcia  was  incapable  of  experiencing 
that  enthusiastic  delight  which  northern 
auditors  feel  in  listening  to  Jenny  Lind.  He 
had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  voice — to  a  voice  composed  of 
other  elements,  and  addressing  itself  to  dif¬ 
ferent  emotions  and  sympathies.  Hence  he 
may  have  been  unaffectedly  surprised  at  her 
great  success,  as  she  herself  is  said  to  have 
been. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  what  took  place  shortly 
afterwards  with  Meyerbeer.  This  great 
musical  composer,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  with  Jenny  Lind  herself,  and  possessing, 
consequently,  similar  mental  structure,  saw 
and  felt  at  once  what  Garcia  could  neither 
see  nor  feel.  This  ethnological  affinity  once 
presupposed,  the  apparent  anomalies  m 
Jenny  Lind’s  career  became  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible.  Meyerbeer  heard  her  sing  in  three 
several  operas  —  “  Roberto  il  Diavolo,” 
“  Norma,”  and  “  Der  Freischutz,”  from 
which,  perceiving  the  extent  of  her  powers, 
and  the  exquisite  grace  and  felicity  of  her 
execution,  he  invited  her  into  Prussia,  with 
a  flattering  offer  for  the  Berlin  theatre.  But 
the  sweetest  fame  is  that  which  w'e  taste  at 
home  among  those  who  know  and  love  us. 
Gil  Bias  felt  this  when  he  returned  to  act  the 
fine  gentleman  in  his  native  village.  But 
the  townsmen  of  the  Spanish  adventurer  were 
much  less  generous  than  those  of  the  Swedish 
singer,  as  Jenny  Lind  experienced  on  re¬ 
visiting  Stockholm,  where  she  was  received 
with  increased  admiration. 

The  fondness  for  music  becomes  a  passion 
only  by  indulgence,  and  by  having  no  loftier 
object  to  interest  the  feelings.  In  Stock¬ 
holm  this  passion  would  seem  occasionally  to 
degenerate  into  a  rage,  which  renders  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  they  hear, 
and  makes  them  think  and  act  like  children. 
Still,  when  the  result  of  any  taste  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  we  can¬ 
not  withhold  from  it  our  praise.  The  listening 
to  Jenny  Lind  soon  became  a  pleasure  of  which 
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the  good  people  of  Stockholm  could  not  vol¬ 
untarily  consent  to  be  deprived,  and  therefore 
the  wealtliy  bankers  of  the  city  conceived  a 
plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  attach  her  per¬ 
manently  to  her  native  place.  They  offered 
annually  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  for 
ten  years,  by  which  time  it  w'ould  amount  to 
a  large  fortune.  But  though  touched  by 
this  mark  of  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  her 
countrymen,  the  singer  was  urged  by  am¬ 
bition  to  display  her  talents  in  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  to  gather  laurels 
more  valuable  and  endurimr  than  the  Stock- 
holmers,  with  all  their  enthusiasm,  could 
bestow. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  Jenny 
Lind  on  her  peregrinations  through  Ger¬ 
many,  or  to  copy  the  exaggerated  style  in 
which  her  performances  there  are  spoken  of. 
She  visited  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Kinjj  of  Prussia 
displayed  her  powers  before  the  Queen  of 
England.  What,  perhaps,  was  far  more 
flattering  to  her,  Henrietta  Sontag,  now 
Countess  de  Rossi,  pronounced  her  to  be  the 
first  singer  of  the  age.  Compliments  like 
these  often  mean  nothinir,  and  are  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  But  we  believe  the 
Countess  Rossi  is  an  earnest  and  sincere 
woman,  and,  having  herself  been  the  wonder 
of  her  day,  and  enjoyed  her  full  share  of 
praise,  may  be  supposed  to  have  spoken 
frankly  of  one  with  whom  she  could  have  no 
rivalry. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  belongrs  the  merit  of 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  Jenny 
Lind  to  En^rland.  He  entered  into  an  (in- 
gagement  with  her,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
did  not  terminate  fortunately.  But  into  the 
details  of  their  disagreement  we  shall  not 
enter,  since  the  people  are  already  familiar 
with  them. 

The  career  of  Jenny  Lind  in  England  was 
that  which  imparted  completeness  to  her 
reputation.  She  herself  felt  that  she  had 
achieved  nothing  till  she  had  charmed  a 
British  audience.  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Vi¬ 
enna  were  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  London. 
Here  her  powers  grew  up  to  maturity,  and 
here  she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage.  To  de¬ 
scribe  tlie  eft'ect  of  her  singing  upon  the 
public  would  be  impossible.  But  they  are 
altogether  deceived  who  imagine  it  is  unlike 
what  has  taken  place  before  in  the  case  of 
other  singers.  Madame  Catalani  excited,  in 
her  day,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  so  also  did  Madame  Pasta.  The  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Malibran,  as  more  recent,  will  be 
better  remembered.  We  were  at  the  opera- 


house  when  this  superb  singer,  the  daughter 
of  Garcia,  made  her  debut,  in  company  with 
her  father,  in  the  “  Barber  of  Seville.”  The 
applause  she  excited  was  not  very  great, 
yet  there  were  those  present  who,  in  the 
half-shrinking  and  timid  girl,  then  foresaw 
what  the  woman  w'ould  be.  She  was  just 
sixteen,  and  her  rich  and  animated  Spanish 
features  glowed  with  pride  and  confidence 
as  she  listened  to  the  admiration  of  the 
house.  It  was  genuine,  and  she  felt  it ;  and 
continually,  from  that  day  forward,  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  till  she  stood  in 
Europe  without  a  rival.  Her  sudden  and 
lamented  death  in  the  midst  of  her  fame, 
when  public  admiration  was  at  the  highest, 
will  long  be  looked  back  to  with  regret. 

When  Madame  Pasta  performecl,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  “  Medea,”  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  pleasure  she  alforded  to  all 
true  lovers  of  music  or  the  drama.  In 
singing  she  excelled  all  her  contemporaries  ; 
in  acting  she  equalled  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  the  range  of  the  opera  enabled 
her  to  suggest  a  parallel.  If  in  a  certain 
sense  she  was  less  popular  than  Jenny  Lind, 
it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  anything  rather 
than  the  supposition  of  an  inferiority.  Ma¬ 
dame  Pasta  was  probably  inferior  to  no  one 
that  ever  sung,  and  her  acting  was  incontest¬ 
ably  superior  to  anything  ever  beheld  on  the 
opera  boards.  Yet  in  the  voice  and  manner 
of  Jenny  Lind  there  is  something  more  con¬ 
genial  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
English  people.  Her  voice  is  altogether 
sui  (jeneris.  Words  convey  no  idea  of  tones 
and  cadences,  and  cannot  enable  those  to 
judge,  who  have  not  themselves  listened. 
Emotion  has  no  lengthened  vocabulary,  and 
criticism  exhausts  itself  in  vain  in  the  attempt 
to  give  permanence  to  those  forms  of  art 
which  are  more  fleeting  than  a  summer 
cloud.  In  all  other  creations  of  genius,  the 
type  of  the  idea  exists  without  tlie  mind,  and 
though  it  cannot  suggest  precisely  the  same 
conceptions  to  all,  it  remains  to  be  appealed 
to  and  consulted  by  one  generation  after 
another.  But  the  merit  of  a  singer  is  an 
affair  of  testimony.  You  can  embody  it  in 
nothing,  not  even  in  language.  You  express 
yourself  pleased,  gratified,  intoxicated,  if  you 
will,  with  delight — when  you  have  rung  the 
changes  a  thousand  times  on  this  fact,  the 
expression  is  all  you  have  accomplished. 

Connected  with  Jenny  Lind’s  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  is,  however,  something  else  to  be 
observed  ;  she  filled  a  larger  space  in  the 
public  mind  than  any  other  artist  of  any 
class  whatsoever.  In  every  society  her 
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name  was  mentioned.  While  the  rage  con¬ 
tinued,  you  never  went  into  company  with¬ 
out  hearing  discussions  of  her  merits,  which 
were  sometimes  carried  on  with  as  much 
vehemence  and  anger  ns  a  theological  con¬ 
troversy.  Much  of  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  vanity.  Those  who  had  heard  Jenny 
Lind  fancied  themselves  superior  in  some 
respects  to  those  who  had  not,  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  distinction  to  have  met  her 
in  private.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a 
Swedish  author  who,  during  his  visit  to 
London,  chiefly  attracted  attention  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  acquainted,  very  slightly, 
perhaps,  with  Jenny  Lind. 

But  this  folly  by  no  means  touches  the 
great  singer  herself,  who  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
served  altogether  the  balance  of  her  mind, 
and  never  to  have  been  pulfed  up  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  what  would  have  sufficed  to  ruin  a 
thousand  other  performers.  Numerous 
anecdotes  are  related  to  prove  the  kindness 
and  goodness  of  her  nature,  but  no  one  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  following,  which, 
we  believe,  has  not  been  made  public  before. 
During  her  visit  to  Bath,  she  happened 
to  be  walking  with  a  friend,  in  front  of  some 
alms-houses,  into  one  of  which  she  entered, 
and  sat  down  for  a  moment,  ostensibly  to 
rest  herself,  but  in  reality  to  find  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  doing  an  act  of  charity  to  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  it,  and  whom  she  had 
seen  feeble  and  tottering  at  the  door.  The 
old  woman,  like  the  rest  of  her  neighbors, 
was  full  of  the  Swedish  nightingale,  whom 
she  had  heard  was  just  then  at  Bath,  enter¬ 
taining  with  her  voice  all  those  who  were  so 
happy  and  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  “For  myself,”  said  the  old 
woman,  “  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
world,  and  desire  nothing  before  I  die  but  to 
hear  Jenny  Lind.” 

“  And  would  it  make  you  happy  ?”  in¬ 
quired  her  visitor. 


“  Ay,  that  it  would,”  answered  the  old 
woman ;  “  but  such  folks  as  I  can’t  go  to 
the  play-house,  and  so  I  shall  never  hear 
her.” 

“  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that,”  said  the  good- 
natured  Jenny  ;  “sit  down,  my  friend,  and 
listen  and  forthwith  she  sang,  with  all  her 
richest  and  most  glorious  powers,  one  of  the 
finest  songs  she  knew.  The  poor  woman  was 
beside  herself  with  delight,  when,  after  con¬ 
cluding  her  song,  her  kind  visitor  observed, 

“  Now,  you  have  heard  Jenny  Lind.” 

If  she  had  given  the  woman  a  hundred 
pounds,  she  could  not  have  afforded  her 
half  so  much  pleasure.  It  was  an  act  of 
noble  charity,  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
delicate  kind.  Money  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  her  to  give ;  and  money,  no  doubt, 
she  did  give ;  but  to  sit  down  in  an  alms¬ 
house,  and  there  to  call  up  the  enchantments 
of  her  voice  for  the  amusement  of  an  obscure 
and  poor  old  w'oman,  was  a  touching  proof 
of  goodness  of  heart,  which  nothing  w’e  have 
heard  of  Jenny  Lind  surpasses.  After  this, 
we  could  readily  believe  of  her  any  act  of 
gentle  and  affectionate  kindness,  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  collected,  for  the  honor 
of  art,  all  the  numerous  proofs  of  sympathy 
and  charity  which  she  has  given  during  her 
residence Jn  England.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  universally  admired.  It  is  a  still  greater 
thing  to  be  universally  beloved  ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  admiration  of  Jenny  Lind’s 
vocal  powers,  great  and  unrivalled  as  they 
are,  is  second  to  the  admiration  of  her  moral 
qualities.  For  this  reason,  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  express  a  hope  that,  though  she 
has  now  left  us  for  France,  England  will  be 
her  future  home.  Her  manners  are  already 
those  of  an  Englishwoman,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  Swedish  character  and  the 
English  character  is  so  great,  that  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  Stockholm  to  London  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  felt,  except  for  the  change  of  language. 


Reward  of  Authorship. — The  late  Mr.  Tigg,  the 
publisher  in  Cheapside,  gave  the  following  list  of  re¬ 
munerative  payments  to  distinguished  authors  in  his 
time :  Fragments  of  History,  by  Charles  Fox,  sold 
by  Lord  Holland  for  5,00U  guineas.  Fragments  of 
History,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at  600f.  Lin- 
gard’s  History  of  England,  4, 6S3/.  Scott’s  Bona¬ 
parte  was  sold,  with  printed  books,  for  18,000/.;  the 
nett  receipts  of  the  first  two  editions  only,  must  have 
been  100,000/.  The  Life  of  Wilberforce,  by  his  sons, 
4,000  guineas.  Life  of  Byron,  by  Moore,  4,000/. 
Life  of  Sheridan,  by  Moore,  2,000/.  Life  of  Hannah 
More,  2,000/.  Life  of  Cowper,  by  Southey,  1,000/. 
Life  and  Times  of  George  IV.,  by  Lady  C.  Bury, 


1,000/.  Byron’s  Works,  20,000/.  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
half  share,  1,500/.  Lalla  Rookh,  by  Moore,  3,000/, 
Rejected  Addresses,  by  Smith,  1,000/.  Crabbe’s 
Works,  republication  of,  by  Mr.  Murray,  3,000/. 
Wordsworth’s  Works,  republication  of,  by  Mr.  Mox- 
on,  1,050/.  Bulwer’s  Rienzi,  1,600/.  Marry att’s 
Novels,  500/.  to  1,000/.  each.  Trollope’s  Factory  Boy, 
1,800/.  Hannah  More  derived  3,00u/.  per  annum  for 
her  copyrights,  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life. 
Rundell’s  Domestic  Cookery,  2,000/.  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,  3,000/.  Eustace’s  Classical  Tour,  2,000/.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  obtained  for  the  widow  of  Bishop  He- 
ber,  by  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  5,000/. 
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The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  By  George  Dennis.  In  2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don.  1848. 


England  lias  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  travellers,  and  not  least  of  those  whose 
labors  have  been  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  scientific, 
anti(juarian,  or  classical  knowledge.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  monumental  records 
which  tlie  nations  of  the  past  have  left  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  voice  of  history — 
in  some  instances  to  form  the  very  alphabet 
in  which  that  history  has  yet  to  be  written 
— the  researches  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
have  been  equally  meritorious  and  success¬ 
ful.  Every  department  of  this  field  has 
witnessed  their  labors  and  their  triumphs. 
Egypt  and  Nineveh,  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  not 
less  than  the  more  classic  soils  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to 
their  enterprise  and  patience.  In  the  ranks 
of  these  explorers  Mr.  Dennis  has  earned  an 
honorable  position.  He  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  task  a  happy  combination  of  some 
the  best  qualifications  which  should  mark  the 
explorer  of  a  land  rich  in  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  and  lavishly  decked  with  Nature’s 
fairest  pencillings.  To  a  thorough  familiar¬ 
ity  with  all  the  ancient  authorities  bearing 
upon  Etruria  and  its  inhabitants,  and  an  am¬ 
ple  acquaintance  with  the  researches  of  both 
early  and  recent  scholars,  he  unites  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  and  has  re¬ 
produced  the  results  of  his  labors  and  im¬ 
pressions  from  a  mind  not  only  stored  with 
classical  and  historical  knowledge,  but  en¬ 
riched  with  sublime  or  tender  images  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  scenes  before  him,  or  by  others 
of  kindred  loveliness,  when  mirrored  in  the 
creative  fancy  of  the  poet. 

The  ground  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  select¬ 
ed  as  the  scene  of  his  researches  is  not  new. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Dempster  endeavored  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  the  antiquities  of 
Etruria.  While  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at 
Pisa,  and  subsequently  of  Ancient  Literature 


at  Bologna,  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  col¬ 
lected  under  the  title  “  Etruria  Regalis,”  but 
the  work  was  not  published  till  a  century 
after  his  death,  when  it  was  at  length  brought 
forth  from  its  obscurity  in  the  grand  ducal 
library  at  Florence,  and  printed,  together 
with  some  supplements  and  corrections  by 
Philip  Buonarotti.  This  work  effectually 
aroused  the  Italian  literati,  and  ever  since  its 
appearance  Etrurian  antiquities  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  the  subject  of  spec¬ 
ulation  and  research  by  scholars,  both  in 
Italy  and  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  It  must 
suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  Lanzi,  Maffei, 
Repetli,  Micali,  Inghirami,  Gerhard,  Visconti, 
Canina,  Abeken,  Niebuhr,  Muller,  and  Lep- 
sius,  and  the  various  authors  of  papers  in  the 
Bullettini  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Rome.  In  England,  except  within  a  some¬ 
what  limited  circle,  Etruscan  antiquities  at¬ 
tracted  but  little  attention,  till  they  were  in¬ 
vested  with  a  more  popular  interest  in  the 
lively  pages  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  Her 
“  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,”  (1840,) 
was  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  that  under 
review',  though  much  more  limited  in  its 
range,  and  less  accurate  in  the  details  com¬ 
municated.  The  writer  had  far  too  lively  an 
imagination  to  be  a  very  safe  guide.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  the  collection  of  Etruscan  an¬ 
tiquities  at  Chiusi,  she  mentions  “  a  white- 
robed  figure,  of  grave  and  solemn  appear¬ 
ance,  in  a  curule  chair.  I  am  sure,”  she  adds, 
“  had  I  seen  it  in  the  tomb,  so  pure  and  still, 
yet  so  dignified  and  commanding,  I  could 
never  have  drawn  it  forth.  It  was  to  my 
mind  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  manner 
of  embellishing  death  that  ever  entered  a 
mortal’s  head.  Such  was  its  effect  that  I 
could  hardly  refrain  from  tears.  It  is  the 
gem  of  Chiusi.”  Mr.  Dennis,  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  chargeable  with  a  w  ant  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  says  of  this  same  figure,  “  The  first 
feeling  excited  is  one  of  astonishment  at  its 
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singularity ;  the  next,  of  amusement  at  its 
droll  quaintness — its  more  than  Egyptian 
rigidity — its  utter  want  of  anatomical  expres¬ 
sion.  It  looks  like  a  stone  effigy,  not  of  that 
form  which  tempted  angels  to  sin,  but  of  a 
jointed  doll,  or  an  artist’s  lay  figure.  Far¬ 
ther  examination  proves  this  stiffness  to  arise 
from  the  arms,  feet,  head,  and  ev^en  crown, 
being  in  separate  pieces,  removable  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  fixed  in  their  places  by  metal  pins.” 
(ii.  33G.) 

Still,  all  things  considered,  Mrs.  Gray’s 
*‘Tour”  was  a  work  which  did  her  great 
credit.  Batin"  some  imamnative  extrava- 
gances,  it  was  written  with  spirit  and  good 
feeling,  and  was  well  fitted  by  its  enthusias¬ 
tic  tone  to  awaken  sympathy  with  its  subject. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  though  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  unfortunate,  that  the  success  of 
her  first  work  should  have  induced  Mrs. 
Gray  to  attempt  a  systematic  history  of 
Etruria.  We  have  seen  hi"h  encomiums 

,  ^  O 

passed  upon  this  latter  work,  and  it  certainly 
shows  the  results  of  a  very  laudable  amount 
of  industry  and  research.  But  questions 
such  as  those  discussed  in  it  are  not  safe 
ground  for  amateur  historians  or  antiquaries. 
A  long  apprenticeship  to  this  class  of  studies, 
and  great  practice  in  testing  the  value  of  au¬ 
thorities,  are  essentially  requisite  for  those  | 
who  would  find  their  way  amid  the  tangled 
labyrinth  of  mythical,  monumental,  and  his¬ 
torical  records.  Especially  is  this  necessary 
when  a  very  lively  imagination  has  to  be 
kept  within  due  bounds.  Mrs.  Gray’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Etruria”  is  a  very  entertaining  book  ; 
but  if  any  one  wishes  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
Avhat  is  really  known  on  the  subject,  of  the 
difficulties  which  envelope  it,  and  the  various 
collateral  questions  which  are  elements  of  the 
investigation,  we  should  advise  him  not  to 
take  the  fair  writer  for  his  guide.  If  a  nov¬ 
ice,  he  would  find  everything  made  out  so 
very  clearly,  or  at  least  so  very  much  to  the 
author’s  own  satisfaction,  that  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  would  escape  his  observa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Dennis  has  not  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  perplexing  questions  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  leading 
views  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject, 
inclining  to  those  which  bring  them  from  the 
East.  He  has  incorporated  in  his  notice  of 
the  various  Etruscan  towns,  a  summary  of 
the  facts  known  with  respect  to  their  history, 
with  copious  references  to  the  authorities  for 
the  statements.  We  think  that,  with  a  little 
more  condensation  in  some  parts  of  his  book, 
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he  might  have  found  room  for  a  more  ex- 
tended  and  systematic  notice  of  the  religious, 
political,  and  social  institutions,  which  can  on 
good  authority,  be  traced  among  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  A  great  number  of  very  valuable  inci¬ 
dental  notices  will  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  the  work,  and  the  matter  has  not  been 
altogether  overlooked  in  the  introduction  ; 
but  the  thorough  acquaintance  which  Mr. 
Dennis  exhibits  'with  the  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  leads  us  to  regret  that  the  outline  which 
he  has  sketched  with  so  competent  a  hand 
has  not  been  more  elaborately  filled  up. 

The  engrossing  interest  which  has  recently 
been  awakened  by  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria  will  probably  hinder 
Mr.  Dennis’s  work  and  its  subject  from  at¬ 
tracting  that  general  attention  to  which  both 
are  entitled,  though  to  the  classical  scholar, 
and  the  student  of  Roman  history,  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  can  never  cease  to  be  objects  of  curios¬ 
ity  and  research.  They  were  a  powerful 
nation  centuries  before  Rome  was  founded, 
characterized  by  a  high  state  of  civilization 
and  even  luxury,  powerful  by  land  and  sea, 
swayed  by  a  singular  and  gloomy  system  of 
superstition,  and  presenting  several  remark¬ 
able  features  in  their  political  organization 
and  social  habits ;  and  they  maintained  both 
their  position  and  their  singularities  for  cen¬ 
turies  after  their  power  had  "waned  before 
that  of  Rome.  From  them  the  Romans  con¬ 
fessedly  derived  some  of  their  most  remark¬ 
able  institutions,  and  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  their  national  character. 
Some  scholars  assign  an  Etruscan  ori- 
gin  to  one  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Rome. 
They  unquestionably  gave  to  Rome  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Tarquins.  Until  Rome  began 
to  learn  of  Greece,  her  civilization  and  arts 
were  almost  entirely  Etiaiscan.  Her  gods 
were  the  gods  of  Etruria,  her  divination — 
so  long  and  so  religiously  observed — was  the 
Etruscan  augury.  Yet  though  their  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  and  language  were  diligent¬ 
ly  studied  by  at  least  a  section  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  numerous  notices  of  them  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  yet  many  of  the 
most  important  questions  respecting  them  do 
not  admit  of  being  answered.  Their  Ian- 
guage  is  a  riddle  even  to  the  age  which  has 
read  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  ob¬ 
tained  some  insight  into  the  arrow-headed 
inscriptions  of  the  East,  and  that  too,  though 
almost  every  letter  of  the  numerous  extant 
inscriptions  can  be  read  with  ease.  The  origin 
and  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans  are  a 
question  which  a  century  of  discussion  has 
not  settled.  The  best  ancient  authorities  have 
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unfortunately  perished.  The  notices  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  elaborate  work  of  the  Emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  would  doubtless  have  cleared  up  many 
obscurities  which  now  hopelessly  obstruct 
our  view. 

By  the  Greeks  this  remarkable  people 
were  called  Tyrseni,  or  Tyrrheni.  By  the 
Romans,  they  were  called  Etrusci,  or  Tusci, 
both  names  being  apparently  variations  of 
Tursci,  which  appears  in  some  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Tliey  called  themselves  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus) 
Rasena.  The  legend  respecting  their  origin 
which  was  generally  believed  in  antiquity, 
was  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  95,)  that 
they  came  from  Lydia,  under  the  guidance 
of  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys;  half  the 
population  of  Lydia  being  compelled  to 
seek  new  settlements,  in  consequence  of 
a  famine  of  eighteen  years’  duration.  The 
question  that  obviously  presents  itself  in  the 
first  place  is — in  how  far  are  the  names  Ra¬ 
sena  and  Tyrseni  coextensive?  Were  the 
Etruscans  a  homogeneous  race,  which  might 
be  called  indifferently,  Rasena,  or  Tyrseni  ? 
or  were  they  an  amalgamation  of  distinct 
races,  and  was  the  name  Rasena  proper  to 
one  of  the  two  elements  of  the  compound 
race,  and  Tyrseni  the  name  proper  to  the 
other?  And,  lastly,  what  connection  are 
we  to  assume  between  the  Tyrseni  of  Italy 
and  the  Tyrseni  who  are  met  with  elsewhere  ? 
For  it  seems  to  be  clearly  established,  that 
this  name  was  borne  by  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race  settled 
in  the  countries  lying  round  the  Hilgean  Sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  were  called  Tyrsenians,  {ApolL 
lihod.  iv.  1760.  Arhtox,  ap.  Porph.  Vit. 
Pythag.,)  as  was  also  a  Pelasgian  tribe 
which  settled  for  a  time  in  Attica,  {Thucyd. 
iv.  109,)  from  whom,  in  fact,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above-named  islands  were  said  to  be 
descended,  though  the  tribe  expelled  from 
Attica  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to 
settle  in  those  places. 

“  At  the  same  time  with  the  Regnlini-Galassi 
tomb,  several  others  were  opened  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  in  one  of  which  was  found  a  relic  of 
antiquity  insignificant  enough  in  itself,  but  of  high 
interest  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  early  lan¬ 
guage  of  Italy.  It  is  a  little  cruet-like  vase,  of 
plain  black  ware,  a  few  inches  high,  and  from  its 
form  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  an  ink- 
bottle.  What  may  have  been  its  original  appli¬ 
cation  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  probably  for  perfumes, 
as  it  resembles  the  nlabaslron  in  form  ;  or  it  may 
have  served  as  an  inkstand  to  hold  the  coloring 


matter  for  inscriptions.  Whatever  its  purpose,  it 
has  no  obvious  relation  to  a  sepulchre,  for  round 
its  base  is  an  alphabet  in  very  ancient  characters, 
shown  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  subjoined  fac¬ 
simile  ;  and  round  the  body  of  the  pot  the  con¬ 
sonants  are  coupled  with  the  vowels  in  turn,  in 
that  manner  so  captivating  to  budding  intelli¬ 
gences.  Thus  we  read  :  ‘  Bi,  Ba,  Bu,  Be — Gi, 
(ia,  Gu,  Ge— Zi,  Za,  Zu,  Ze— lli,Ha,  Mu,  He— 
Thi,  Tha,  Thu,  The — Mi,  Ma,  Mu,  Me — Ni,  Na, 
Nu,  Ne — Pi,  Pa,  Pu,  Pe — Ki,  Ka,  Ku,  Ke — Si, 
Sa,  Su,  Se — Chi,  Cha,  Chu,  Che — Phi,  Pha,  Phu, 
Phe — Ti,  Ta,  Tu,  Te.’  Now  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  inscription,  though  found  in  an  Etruscan 
tomb,  is  not  in  that  character,  but  in  Greek,  of 
very  archaic  style,  (in  Greek  letters  the  alphabet 
would  be  thus  expressed  :  A,  B,  A,  F,  E,  F, 
(digamma,)  Z,  H,  ©,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  H,  O,  H, 
Q,  (koppa,)  P,  A,  T,  T,  X,  d>,  Y  ;)  and  there 
is  every  reason  to'believe  it  a  relic  ot  the  earliest 
possessors  of  Csere,  the  Pelasgi,  who  are  said  to 
have  introduced  letters  into  Latium.  From  the 
palaeography,  this  is  indubitably  the  most  ancient 
monument  extant,  which  teaches  us  the  early 
Greek  alphabet,  and  its  authentic  arrangement.” 
— (ii.  53,  54.) 


The  alphabet  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
though  the  forms  of  the  letters  resemble  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Phoenician  type,  differs 
from  the  Roman  and  from  the  Pelasgic 
alphabet  described  above.  In  a  tomb  at 
Bomarzo  was  found  a  cup,  on  the  foot  of 
which  was  inscribed  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
written  from  right  to  left,  (the  direction  in 
which  Etruscan  inscriptions  almost  invariably 
run.)  The  order  of  the  letters  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A,  C,  E,  F,  or  V,  Z,  H,  Th,  L,  M,  N, 
P,  S,  R,  S,  T,*U,  Th,  Ch,  Ph.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  letters  B,  D,  A",  Y,  and  0 
are  wanting,  and  that  there  are  two  sigmas 
and  two  thetas.  C  had  the  force  of  K. 

The  Etruscans  were  so  totally  unlike  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  language  and  religion, 
that  it  is  certain  they  were  not  a  Pelasgian 
race,  and  it  appears  to  us  equally  clear  that 
there  could  not  even  have  been  any  large 
Pelasgian  element  among  them.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  some  common  elements  of 
language  would  doubtless  have  been  detected 
on  comparing  the  Etniscan  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  common  fundamental  elements  of  the 
two  latter  were  derived  from  the  common 
Pelasgian  element  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
races.  The  Etruscans  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  derived  their  alphabet  and  their  mode 
of  writing  through  the  Greeks.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Pelasgians  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  were  employed 
by  their  masters  in  erecting  fortifications 
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and  constructing  other  public  works.  In¬ 
deed,  the  specimens  of  Etruscan  architec¬ 
ture  wliicli  are  e.xtant  exhibit  a  style  widely 
different  from  that  which  is  usually  traced 
to  a  Pelasgian  source. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
races  who  inhabited  Asia.  The  dominant 
liierarchy  of  the  Etruscans  is  one  feature 
of  resemblance,  though  not  one  on  which 
great  stress  can  be  laid.  Their  mystical 
astrology,  according  to  which  they  believed 
that  certain  astronomical  cycles  determined 
the  duration  and  destinies,  not  only  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  of  nations,  and  the  analogy 
of  their  successive  ages  of  creation  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  or  oriental  features. 
The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  armor 
was  found  among  the  Carians,  (  Tkucyd.  i.  8.) 
The  Lycians  {^llerod.  i.  173)  traced  their 
genealogies  by  the  female  line  alone.  The 
Etruscans  traced  them  by  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  line,  as  appears  from 
several  inscriptions.  The  musical  wind  in¬ 
struments  in  common  use  among  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  were  those  whose  origin  is  usually 
traced  to  Phrygia.  The  omission  of  the 
short  vowels  in  writing,  and  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  vowel  o  in  their  alphabet,  are 
oriental  features.  Some  singular  coinci¬ 
dences  have  been  traced  between  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  and 
that  of  monuments  of  a  similar  kind  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  few  more  points  of  resemblance 
might  also  be  specified. 

The  above  are  the  chief  elements  out  of 
which  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans 
has  to  be  formed  ;  and  various  theories  have  at 
different  times  been  in  vogue.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  them  to  be  a  race  of  Phoe¬ 
nician,  Canaanitish,  or  Egyptian  descent. 
The  Egyptian  theory  is  the  only  one  of  these 
which  is  anything  better  than  a  guess ;  for 
traces  of  Egyptian  art  are  found  in  ancient 
Etruscan  tombs.  Tlie  most  ancient  Etrus¬ 
can  paintings  present  much  of  the  shapeless¬ 
ness  and  rigidity  which  is  characteristic  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  frequently  exhibit  mon¬ 
sters  very  like  those  depicted  in  Egypt.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  tendency  among  those  who  write  on 
Etruscan  anticpiities  to  call  everything  Egyp¬ 
tian  which  has  a  stiff,  archaic  look  about  it. 
A  great  deal  of  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  is  common  to  the  infancy  of  art  in  many 
countries.  There  are  also  striking  differences, 
as  well  as  resemblances.  The  Etruscan 
sphinx  is  commonly  represented  as  winged, 
and  not  crouching.  The  chimaera,  so  com¬ 


mon  in  Etruscan  representations,  points  not 
to  Egypt,  but  to  Asia  Minor.  Others  of  the 
symbolic  monsters  of  Etruria  find  their 
counterparts  in  Lycia,  Assyria,  and  even 
among  the  Mexicans,  (Dennis,  i.  53.)  Al¬ 
most  everything  that  bears  an  undeniably 
Egyptian  character  consists  of  such  articles 
as  might  easily  have  been  imported.  Still, 
it  may  readily  enough  be  imagined,  that  a 
people  who  appear  to  have  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egypt  may  have  copied 
some  features  of  Egyptian  art.  But  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  theory 
which  has  sometimes  been  very  pertinacious¬ 
ly  maintained,  that  the  main  features  of 
Etruscan  civilization  were  derived  from  Egypt. 
There  is  nothing  peculiarly  Egyptian  in  the 
priestly  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  •  The  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  do  not  present  themselves  in  the 
Etruscan ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  Etruscan  super¬ 
stition  did  not  exist  in  Egypt.  In  the  no¬ 
tions  entertained  of  the  future  state,  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  merely  such  as  arc 
found  amonr;  several  nations.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  modes  of  sepulture.  Not 
the  slightest  similarity  exists  between  the 
languages  of  Etruria  and  Egypt,  or  the 
modes  of  writing  them.  Yet  the  reader 
may  now  and  then  find  this  Egyptian  theory 
asserted  as  though.it  w’ere  one  of  the  best 
ascertained  facts  in  the  early  history  of  civil¬ 
ization. 

Passing  by  those  wdio  content  themselv'es 
with  calling  the  Etruscans  an  indigenous 
Italian  race,  the  most  prominent  theory  is 
that  which  brings  the  Rasena  from  the 
North,  and  assigns  the  Rhaetian  Alps  as  at 
least  their  proximate  settlement  before  they 
made  their  way  southwards.  Besides  the 
great  confederacy  of  tw^elve  cities  in  Etruria 
Proper — the  countiy  lying  between  the  Ap¬ 
ennines,  the  Tiber,  and  the  sea — we  are  told 
that  the  Etruscans  had  settlements,  and  had 
established  a  similar  confederacy  of  twelve 
cities,  in  the  valley  of  the  Padus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  of  Livy,  (v^.  33,)  this 
northern  branch  of  the  nation  was  an  off¬ 
shoot  from  the  Etruscans  of  Etruria  Proper. 
We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  there 
w’cre  Etruscan  settlements  among  the  Rhae¬ 
tian  Alps.  Following  out  the  hints  thus 
furnished,  Freret,  Heyne,  and  others  adopted 
the  theory  that  Rhoetia  was  the  primitive 
home  of  the  Etruscans,  whence  they  descended 
first  into  the  plain  of  the  Padus,  and  then 
across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  for  a  time  withdrawn  from  this 
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theory  by  the  attempts  of  Lanzi  and  others 
to- establish  a  connection  between  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  and  tlie  better  known  races  of  Italy  ; 
but  more  recently  it  was  adopted  by  the 
great  Niebuhr,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
by  Muller. 

Niebuhr  regarded  the  Tvrsenians  of  Etru- 

O  V 

ria  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  race, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Rasena,  who,  after 
establishinir  themselves  in  Etruria,  came  to 
be  called  Tyrsenians,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Saxons  were  called  Rritons,  or  the 
Normans  English.  He  supposed  the  Rasena 
to  have  reduced  a  large  part  of  the  Pelas¬ 
gian  population  of  Etruria  to  a  state  of  serf¬ 
dom.  The  story  of  the  Lydian  colony  he 
rejected,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  mythical 
mode  of  indicating  the  affinity  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  of  Etruria 
and  those  of  Meionia  or  Lydia. 

K.  O.  Miiller,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  ' 
Etruscans,  coincides  with  Niebuhr,  in  admit¬ 
ting  the  Rhpetian  origin  of  the  Rasena,  and 
the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  proper  Tyrsenians, 
but  believes  in  the  historic  reality  of  the 
Lydian  colony.  He  regards  the  Tyrsenians 
or  Tyrrhenians,  as  a  portion  of  that  tribe  of 
Pelasgians  who  were  driven  out  of  Attica, 
and  as  having  established  themselves  in 
Lydia,  where  they  derived  their  name,  which 
they  communicated  to  other  branches  of 
their  race,  from  the  town  of  Tyrrha.  Being 
dislodged  by  the  Ionian  migration,  the 
bulk  of  them  made  their  way  to  Etru¬ 
ria,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Rasena,  and  by  their  amalgamation  with 
them  formed  the  Etruscan  or  Tuscan  nation. 
He  looks  upon  Tarquinii  as  the  place  where 
they  first  established  themselves  in  Etruria, 
the  name  beincr  connected  with  that  of  Tar- 
chun,  which  Miiller  considers  identical  with 
Tyrrhenus. 

Besides  their  confederacies  in  Etruria  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Padus,  we  hear  of  Etrus¬ 
can  settlements  in  Campania,  where  they 
were  said  to  have  established  a  third  con¬ 
federacy  of  tw-elve  cities.  Niebuhr  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  this 
quarter  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  what  we  hear  of  Tyrsenians  in  Campania 
belongs  rather  to  the  Pelasgic  population 
than  to  the  Etruscans.  Muller,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  the  Tyrrhenian  settlements  in 
Campana  as  being  Etruscan. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Muller’s  theory  in¬ 
volves  more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  His 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  ’'T^T^Jieni 
is  by  no  means  probable.  In  the  first  piace= 
we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  Tyrseni  as 


the  older  form  of  the  name,  Tyrrheni  as  a 
later  and  softened  form  of  it.  And  then, 
again,  even  if  a  small  tribe  derived  their 
name  from  a  town,  how  they  could  have 
communicated  it  to  other  tribes  of  kindred 
rcace  without  conquest  or  other  intermixture, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If,  •  too,  as 
Muller  says,  these  Pelasgians  of  Tyrrha  were 
entirely  driven  out  of  Lydia,  how  came  the 
Lydians,  a  people  of  ditferent  race,  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  account  of  the  colonization  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  as  something  connected  with  their  own 
nation?  For  Herodotus  (i.  94)  gives  his 
account  on  native  Lydian  authority.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  how  this  little  piratical 
tribe  from  Tyrrha  should  have  been  able, 
when  they  reached  Etruria,  to  give  their 
name  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  civilization 
to  a  race,  which,  according  to  Miiller,  must 
have  stretched  from  Rliretia  to  Tarquinii. 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  native  Lydian 
tradition,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  has  been 
too  hastily  rejected  on  the  authority  of  Xan- 
thus.  Herodotus  unquestionably  relates 
what  he  himself  heard  in  Lydia.  But  if  the 
historical  reality  of  a  Lydian  settlement  in 
Etruria  be  admitted,  it  seems  preferable  to 
refer  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  not  to  the  Pe- 
lasffian  or  Tyrrhenian  race.  Remains  of 
sepulchral  tumuli  have  been  discovered  in 
Lydia,  strikingly  analogous  to  those  of  Tar¬ 
quinii  and  some  other  places  in  Etruria. 
Amid  the  impossibilities  of  Varro’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tomb  of  Porsena  at  Clusium, 
[Pliny,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.  19,)  some  features 
can  be  traced  which  render  it  curiously  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  described  by 
Herodotus,  (i.  93,)  and  to  the  structure,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  extant  on  the 
Appian  way,  known  as  the  tomb  of  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Curatii.  Thiersch,  who  has  ably 
examined  this  subject  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  Tomb  of  Alyattes,  thinks  that  Varro’s 
description  may  be  taken  with  some  abate¬ 
ment  of  its  impossible  features,  which  were 
doubtless  given  from  hearsay,  and  that  all 
we  can  suppose  him  to  have  seen,  was  a 
basement  of  masonry,  supporting  five  pyra¬ 
mids  or  cones.  Another  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  kind  exists  in  Sardinia, 
which  appeai-s  to  have  been  a  dependency 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  where  they  probably 
had  settlements.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  historical  reality  of  Lydian 
‘settlements  in  Etruria  does  not  forthwith  in¬ 
volve  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Rasena,  or  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Tuscan  nation.  Nor, 
.  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  admission  of  the 
"connection  of  the  Rasena,  or  of  the  main  ele- 
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ment  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  with  the  races 
of  Asia  Minor,  require  that  we  should  also 
admit  the  truth  of  the  Lydian  tradition,  or 
suppose  that  they  made  their  way  by  sea 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  that  of  Italy. 
Many  writers  on  the  subject  confound  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  entirely  distinct.  Neibuhr’s 
account  of  the  Tyrsenians  seems  to  us  much 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Muller.  That 
Ilheetia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Rase- 
na,  and  that  their  settlements  on  the  Padus 
were  earlier  than  those  in  h^truria,  we  are  not 
so  well  convinced.  Lepsius  is  inclined  to 
regard  the  Tuscans  as  an  amalgamation  of 
Umbrian  and  Pelasgic  elements,  a  view  which 
is  by  no  means  free  from  serious  difficulties. 

Sir  W.  Belham  made  what  a  person  of 
sober  judgment  would  regard  as  a  very 
amusing  attempt  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  Etruscan,  Phoenician,  and  Irish  races ; 
professing  to  give  interpretations  of  Etrus¬ 
can  inscriptions  by  the  aid  of  the  native  Irish 
lanjjuaije.  An  ingenious  critic,  in  a  contem- 
porary  periodical,  showed  that  they  would 
make  much  better  sense  if  read  off  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  whole  attempt  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  notable  blunder,  by  which  Sir  W. 
Betham  mistook  an  eight-branched  lamp  for 
a  mariner’s  compass,  (Dennis,  ii.  105,  lOG.) 
Our  limits  preclude  us  from  offering  any 
criticisms  on  the  theory  which  Mrs.  Gray  has 
adopted,  according  to  which  the  Rasena 
came  from  the  city  of  Resen,  in  Assyria,  were 
identical  with  the  Ilyksosof  Egypt,  and  were 
called  Ludim  by  the  Egyptians,  (whence  the 
origin  of  the  Lydian  story  ;)  on  being  driven 
out  of  Egypt,  passed  through  Lybia,  and 
thence  crossed  to  the  shores  of  Etruria.  As 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  tangible  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  theory,  it  is  the  less  necessary 
that  we  should  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  time  to 
hasten  to  what  is  more  directly  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Dennis’s  work. 

The  cities  of  Etruria  have  sometimes  been 
described  as  standing  usually  upon  heights. 
Some  of  them  did  so,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  Etruria.  In  the  volcanic  dis¬ 
trict,  included  now,  for  the  most  part,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
cities  were  more  numerous,  the  plains  or  ta¬ 
ble  lands  are  intersected  by  numerous  ra¬ 
vines,  and  here  the  ffivorite  position  for  a 
city  was  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  ravines.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  town  would  seem  to  be 
on  the  level  of  the  plain ;  but  when  the  trav¬ 
eller  approached  the  site,  he  would  find  a 
deep  ravine  yawning  between  him  and  the 
city.  In  such  localities,  the  neighboring 


ravines  are  usually  filled  with  sepulchres. 
Positions  of  no  natural  strength  were  com¬ 
monly  avoided  by  the  Etruscans. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  utter 
annihilation  than  has  befallen  several  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  ancient  Etruria. 
Veii,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of 
the  land,  whose  history  is  so  interwoven  with 
some  of  the  most  stirring  legends  of  early 
Rome,  was  so  utterly  desolated,  that,  though 
so  near  Rome,  its  very  site  was  forgotten, 
and  was  at  first  variously  assigned  by  differ¬ 
ent  antiquaries.  It  admits,  however,  of  be¬ 
ing  accurately  determined.  The  site  of  Tar- 
quinii,  the  city  of  Tarchon  and  Demaratus 
and  Tarquinius,  the  birthplace  of  the  won¬ 
drous  Tages,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dennis : 

“  Here,  and  in  many  other  parts  around  the 
brow  of  the  cliffs,  are  a  few  rectantjular  blocks, 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls,  but  other 
trace  of  a  city  above  ground  there  is  none.  A 
long,  bare  platform,  overrun  with  weeds  or  corn- 
stubble,  meets  the  eye,  with  not  a  sign  of  life,  it 
may  be,  on  its  melancholy  surface  ;  or  at  most  a 
few  cattle  grazing,  and  a  lonely  herdsman  seated 
on  some  prostrate  block  or  stretched  beneath  a 
lowly  bush.  Yet  that  this  has  been  the  site  of  a 
city,  will  not  be  doubted  by  him  who  regards  the 
soil  on  which  he  treads,  which  is  composed  of 
brick-bats,  earthenware,  hewn  stone,  and  marble 
— ineffaceable  traces  of  ancient  habitation.  A 
*  practised  eye  might  even  discern  in  these  frag¬ 
ments  records  of  the  city’s  history.  That  it  was 
originally  Etruscan  is  proved  by  the  pottery, 
which  resembles  that  on  purely  Etruscan  sites  ; 
while  the  intermixture  of  marble  tells  of  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  frequent  pieces 
of  verd-antiqiie,  and  other  nire  and  valuable  stones, 
determine  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  wealth  and 
consequence  under  the  empire.” — (i.  p.  381.) 

The  sites  of  some  towns — as  Falerii,  Fes- 
cennium,  Graviscte,  Vetulonia,  Vulsinii — are 
hardly  yet  settled.  Mr.  Dennis  believes 
himself  to  have  discovered  the  sites  of  Fes- 
cennium  and  Vetulonia,  and  to  have  fixed 
that  of  Vulsinii.  Some  sites  are  evidently 
those  of  considerable  cities,  but  their  Etrus¬ 
can  names  have  utterly  perished.  Such  are 
Bomarzo,  Vitorchiano,  Castel  d’Asso,  Nor- 
chia,  Orvieto,  Castro  Pitigliano,  Ac.  Some 
Etruscan  sites  are  in  districts  now  depopu¬ 
lated  by  malaria,  but  which  must  once  have 
been  thickly  inhabited.  Other  cities  have 
been  more  fortunate,  and  have  remained  in¬ 
habited  sites  to  the  present  day.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  are  suggested  to  Mr.  Dennis 
by  the  prospect  from  the  Monte  Ciraino : 

“  With  what  pride  must  an  Etruscan  have  re¬ 
garded  this  scene  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
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since.  The  numerous  cities  in  the  plain  were  so 
many  trophies  of  the  power  and  civilization  of  his 
nation.  There  stood  Volsinii.  renowned  for  her 
wealth  and  arts,  on  the  shores  of  her  crater-lake — 
there  Tuscania  reared  her  towers  in  the  West — 
there  Vulci  shone  out  from  the  plain,  and  Casa 
from  the  mountain — and  there  Tarquinii,  chief  of 
all,  asserted  her  metropolitan  supremacy  from  her 
cliff-bound  heights.  Nearer  still,  his  eye  must 
have  rested  on  city  after  city,  some  in  the  plain, 
and  others  at  the  foot  of  the  slop)e  beneath  him ; 
while  the  mountains  in  the  horizon  must  have  car¬ 
ried  his  thoughts  to  the  glories  of  Clusium,  Pe- 
rusia,  Cortona,  Vetulonia,  Volaterrae,  and  other 
cities  of  the  great  Etruscan  confederation.  How 
changed  is  now  the  scene  !  Save  Tuscania,  which 
still  retains  her  site,  all  within  view  are  now  , 
desolate.  Tarquinii  has  left  scarce  a  vestige  of 
her  greatness  on  the  grass-grown  heights  she 
once  occupied;  the  very  site  of  Volsinii  is  for¬ 
gotten  ;  silence  has  long  reigned  in  the  crumbling 
theatre  of  Ferentum ;  the  plough  yearly  furrows 
the  bosom  of  Vulci ;  the  fo.x,  the  owl,  and  the  bat, 
are  the  sole  tenants  of  the  vaults  within  the  ru¬ 
ined  walls  of  Casa  ;  and  of  the  rest,  the  greater 
part  have  neither  building,  habitant,  nor  name — 
nothing  but  the  sepulchres  around  them,  to  prove 
that  they  ever  had  an  existence.” — (i.  p.  192.1 

For  this  utter  destruction  of  so  many 
cities  we  have  ample  amends  in  the  eloquent 
records  of  this  ancient  people,  preserved  in 
in  their  sepulchres.  These  monuments  form 
an  interesting  link  between  the  historical  and 
known,  and  the  mysterious  and  unknown. 
In  inscriptions,  whose  import  is  an  enigma, 
occur  names  familiar  in  Roman  history — Tar- 
quinius,  Porsena,  Cilnius,  Coecina,  Volumnius, 
Cassius — representations  of  customs  never 
obsolete,  and  ceremonies  whose  meaning  can 
but  be  guessed  at ;  the  old  familiar  forms  of 
Greek  mythology,  side  by  side  with  the  rude 
images  of  a  grosser  superstition.  F'ew  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  surpassed  the 
Etruscans  in  the  reverence  shown  for  the  de¬ 
parted,  and  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  con¬ 
struction  and  adornment  of  their  tombs. 
Besides  bronze  utensils  of  various  kinds,  ar¬ 
mor,  golden  ornaments,  immense  quantities 
of  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  by-gone  civili¬ 
zation,  the  walls  of  many  of  the  tombs  are 
adorned  with  paintings  of  extreme  interest, 
illustrative  of  the  national  manners  and  re¬ 
ligious  belief  of  the  Etruscans. 

“  We  already  know  the  extent  and  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  of  their  civilization,  their  social  condition, 
and  modes  of  life ;  their  extended  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  far  distant  countries;  their  re¬ 
ligious  creed,  with  its  ceremonial  observances  in 
this  life,  and  the  joys  and  torments  it  set  forth  in 
a  future  state ;  their  popular  traditions,  and  a 
variety  of  customs ;  of  all  which  history,  com- 
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monly  so  called,  is  either  utterly  silent,  or  makes 
but  incidental  mention,  or  gives  notices  imperfect 
and  obscure.  We  can  now  enter  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  Etruscans,  almost  as  fully  as  if  they 
were  living  and  moving  before  us,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  extinct  as  a  nation  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  We  can  follow  them  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb;  we  see  them  in  their  national 
costume,  varied  according  to  age,  sex,  rank,  and 
office ;  we  learn  thejr  style  of  adorning  their  per¬ 
sons,  their  fashions,  and  all  the  eccentricities  of 
their  toilet ;  we  even  become  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  physiognomy,theirindividual  names, 
and  family  relationships ;  we  know  what  houses 
they  inhabited,  what  furniture  they  used  ;  we  be¬ 
hold  them  at  their  various  avocations — the  princes 
in  the  council-chamber — the  augur,  or  priest,  at 
the  altar,  or  in  solemn  procession — the  warrior 
in  the  battle-field,  or  returning  home  in  triumph — 
the  judge  on  the  bench,  the  artisan  at  his  handi¬ 
craft,  the  husbandman  at  the  plough,  the  slave  at 
his  daily  toil.  VV’^e  see  them  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  and  at  the  festive  board,  reclining  luxu¬ 
riously,  amid  the  strains  of  music  and  the  lime¬ 
beating  feet  of  dancers ;  at  their  favorite  games 
and  sports,  encountering  the  wild  boar,  or  look¬ 
ing  on  at  the  race,  at  the  wrestling  match,  or 
other  palaestric  exercises.  We  behold  them 
stretched  on  the  death-bed,  the  last  rites  performed 
by  mourning  relatives — the  funeral  procession, 
their  bodies  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  the  solemn  fes¬ 
tivals  held  in  their  honor.  Nor  even  here  do  we 
lose  sight  of  them,  but  follow  their  souls  to  the 
unseen  world  ;  perceive  them  in  the  hands  of  good 
or  evil  spirits,  conducted  to  the  judgment-seat, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  bliss,  or  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  damned.” — (p.  22.) 


Etruscan  cemeteries  were  near  the  cities 
to  which  they  belohged,  though  never  with¬ 
in  the  walls.  The  fashion  of  the  sepulchres 
varies  at  different  places,  though  all  agree  in 
being  either  subterranean,  or  excavated  in 
the  sides  of  rocks.  Sepulchres  erected 
above  the  ground  are  nowhere  found  among 
those  of  Etruscan  origin.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  were  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not 
allow  of  this,  they  were  constructed  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  but  in  such  cases  were  always  heaped 
over  with  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  tumulus ; 
though  tumuli  were  far  from  being  restricted 
to  tombs  so  formed.  At  Tarquinii  the  cem¬ 
etery  occupied  the  hill  now  called  the  Mon- 
tarozzi,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
mounds,  which  are  the  remains  of  tumuli, 
“  overgrown  with  lentiscus,  myrtle,  wild 
olive,  broom,  and  rank  grass,  and  giving  to 
the  hill,  when  seen  from  afar,  a  strange, 
pimply  appearance ;  hence  its  appellation  of 
Montarozzi.”  But  uniformity  is  not  found 
even  here.  None  of  the  celebrated  painted 
:  tombs  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  a 
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tumulus.  Tliey  are  subterranean  excava¬ 
tions,  entered  by  means  of  a  pit  or  shaft, 
with  steps  leading  down  to  the  doors  of 
the  sepulchres.  Where  there  was  a  super¬ 
incumbent  tumulus  over  the  subterranean 
tomb,  the  base  of  the  tumulus  was  formed 
by  a  low,  cylindrical  substructure  of  mason¬ 
ry,  on  which  the  earth  was  piled  up  into  the 
form  of  a  cone.  The  tumulus  appears  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  a  lion  or  sphinx, 
in  stone,  or  by  a  sepulchral  column,  or  cip- 
pus.  The  entrance  was  commonly  by  a 
steep  passage,  leading  down  to  a  door  be¬ 
neath  the  belt  of  masonry.  Similar  tumuli 
are  found  at  Populonia,  Volterra,  Chiusi, 
Cortona,  Vulci,  and  other  places.  At  Cer- 
vetri  (the  ancient  Caere,)  they  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  at  Tarquinii.  Here  the  base¬ 
ment  is  commonly  of  rock,  hewn  into  mould¬ 
ings  and  cornice.  Some  of  these  tumular 
sepulchres  were  of  great  size  and  singular 
construction.  The  celebrated  one  at  Vulci, 
known  as  La  Cucumella,  is  still  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  the  base  wall 
of  masonry  were  extant  some  years  ago. 
Many  supulchral  chambers  were  found 
above  the  wall ;  and  within  the  mound  of 
earth  were  discovered  two  towers  of  unce¬ 
mented  masonry,  one  conical,  the  other 
square,  intended  apparently  to  support  the, 
figures  which  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
monument.  There  is  so  much  about  this 
tumulus  analogous  to  the  tomb  of  Alyattes, 
in  Lydia,  with  its  basement  of  masonry,  and 
five  cones,  or  columns,  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  which  were  perhaps  carried  up  from 
the  basement  through  the  tumulus  of  earth, 
described  by  Herodotus  (i.  93,)  that  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  resemblance  was 
still  more  exact  than  at  present,  and  that  re¬ 
mains  of  three  more  interior  towers  are  yet 
concealed  within  the  tumulus.  One  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  tumular  monuments  is 
that  called  the  Poggio  Gajella,  near  Chiusi, 
(the  ancient  Clusium.)  The  mound  of  earth 
appears  to  be  of  natural  formation,  but  was 
surrounded  with  the  customary  basement  of 
masonry.  Within  the  hill  were  discovered 
several  tiers  of  sepulchral  chambers.  In  the 
principal  tier  the  chambers  are  collected  in 
groups,  and  connected  by  curious  labyrinth¬ 
ine  passages,  just  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  through,  the  purport  and  origin  of 
which  is  still  a  mystery.  This  monument  of 
course  suggests  the  description  of  Porsena’s 
tomb,  at  Clusium  [Pliny,  N.  11.  xxxvi.  19,) 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  the 
monument  of  which  Varro  saw  the  remains. 


In  a  tomb  at  Tuscanella,  there  is  a  cuniculus, 
or  passage,  cut  through  the  rock,  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through,  which, 
after  various  windings  and  branchings,  re¬ 
enters  the  tomb  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  it  begins.  In  forming  tumuli, 
advantage  seems  frequently  to  have  been 
taken  of  pieces  of  rock  projecting  above  the 
surface. 

Other  tombs  are  of  a  totally  different  de¬ 
scription,  and  consist  of  excavations  in  the 
sides  of  rocks,  the  faces  of  the  rocks  them¬ 
selves  being  in  some  cases  carved  into  archi- 
tectural  facades.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  are  at  Castel  d’Asso.  Here  the  glen 
beneath  the  fort  so  called  forms  a  complete 
street  of  sepulchres,  the  rocks  being  hewn 
into  square  facades,  with  cornices  and 
mouldings ;  many  with  inscriptions  engraved 
on  them.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  of 
these  tombs  stretching  for  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  glen.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade 
is  carved  a  moulding,  forming  the  outline  of 
a  door.  Beneath  the  facade  is  a  chamber, 
or  recess,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  on  the 
inner  wall  of  which  is  moulded  another  false 
door,  below  which  is  the  real  entrance  to 
the  tombs,  approached  by  a  narrow,  shelv¬ 
ing  passage.  These  tombs  were  family 
vaults,  and  it  is  singular  that  those  with  the 
largest  and  grandest  fronts  have  generally 
the  meanest  interiors.  At  Norchia  is  a  sim¬ 
ilar  cemetery,  where,  besides  tombs  like 
those  of  Castel  d’Asso,  the  facades  of  two 
are  carved  into  imitations  of  temples,  with 
sculptured  pediments  and  porticoes.  These 
are  probably  of  late  origin,  as  the  style  of 
art  is  clearly  imitated  from  Greek  models. 
At  Bieda,  (the  ancient  Blera,)  is  a  still  larger 
number  of  these  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock. 
In  1843,  Mr.  Ainsley  for  the  first  time  made 
known  that  at  Sovana  there  existed  an  equal¬ 
ly  interesting  necropolis  of  rock-tombs,  pre¬ 
senting  still  greater  variety  than  those  at 
Castel  d’Asso  and  Norchia. 

The  above  are  the  leading  classes  into 
which  the  Etruscan  tombs  may  be  divided. 
Several,  however,  are  found  which  present 
individual  features  of  peculiarity.  Some 
tombs  are  vaulted  with  perfect  arches,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  wedge  principle,  with  which 
the  Etruscans  were  acquainted  at  least  early 
enough  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  the 
cloaca  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins. 
One  such  tomb  is  that  called  the  Deposito 
del  Gran  Duco,  at  Chiusi.  Another  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen  is  the  Tempio  di  San  Manno,  at 
Perugia.  Other  tombs  were  constructed  at 
a  period  when  the  principle  of  the  arch  was 
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unknown.  Thus  the  roof  of  a  curious  vault¬ 
ed  tomb  at  Cortona,  called  the  Tanella  di 
Pitagora,  is  composed  of  long,  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  resting  upon  semicircular  masses  at 
the  ends  of  the  vault.  Others,  though 
vaulted,  exhibit  still  less  approximation  to 
the  arch-principle.  Thus  the  Regulini-Ga- 
lassi  tomb  at  Cervetri  is  a  long,  narrow 
vault,  with  the  roof  fashioned  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Gothic  arch,  by  the  convergence 
of  horizontal  strata  of  masonry,  hewn  on  the 
inside  into  a  smooth,  curved  surface.  It 
does  not,  however,  run  up  to  a  point,  but 
terminates  in  a  square  channel,  running 
along  the  top  of  the  vault.  Arched  vaults 
with  this  sinjiular  feature  are  found  else- 
where  in  Etruria,  and  have  even  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Yucatan.  Some  Etruscan  tombs 
are  circular,  and  of  considerable  diameter, 
with  a  thick  column  in  the  centre,  support¬ 
ing  the  roof.  In  one  or  two  rare  instances 
can  elliptical  form  is  found.  The  great 
chamber  of  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquin  family 
at  Cervetri  is  square,  with  two  massive 
pillars  in  the  centre.  This  chamber 
bears  the  name  of  the  “  Tomb  of  the 
Inscriptions,”  from  the  great  number  of 
them  on  the  walls.  In  those  still  legible, 
the  name  Tarquinius,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs 
no  less  than  thirty-five  times.  The  majority 
of  the  tombs  consist  of  a  sinfjle  chamber. 
Others  contain  a  single  main  chamber,  with 
an  antechamber.  Others  are  parted  off  into 
two  or  three  distinct  chambers,  communica¬ 
ting  by  doorways.  A  few  contain  some¬ 
what  complicated  systems  of  chambers. 
Sometimes  an  isolated  fragment  of  rock  is 

O 

hewn  cand  excav.ated  into  a  sepulchre. 
Tombs  are  also  found  in  Etruria,  which  are 
doubtless  not  of  Etruscan  origin.  At  Satur- 
nia,  are  the  remains  of  numerous  tombs  re¬ 
sembling  those  known  among  us  as  cromlechs. 

“  They  are  quadrangular  chambers,  sunk  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  lined  with  rough  slabs  of 
rock,  set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed 
over  with  two  huge  slabs  resting  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  penthouse ;  or  else 
with  a  single  one  of  enormous  size,  covering 
the  whole,  and  laid  at  a  slight  inclination,  appa¬ 
rently  for  tlie  same  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
rain.  Not  a  chisel  has  touched  these  rugged 
masses,  which  are  just  as  broken  off  from  their 
native  rock,  with  their  edges  all  shapeless  and 
irregular ;  and  if  their  faces  are  somewhat 
smooth,  it  is  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  traver¬ 
tine  to  split  in  laminar  forms.  These  are  the 
most  rude  and  primitive  structures  conceivable, 
such  as  the  savage  would  make  on  inhaling  his 
first  breath  of  civilization,  on  emerging  from  his 
cave  or  den  in  the  rock.  These  tombs  are  sunk 
but  little  below  the  surface,  because  each  is  in¬ 


closed  in  a  tumulus.  In  many  instances,  the 
earth  has  been  removed  or  washed  away,  so  as  to 
leave  the  structure  standing  above  the  surface.” 
— Cii.  314.) 

These  tombs  are  doubtless  the  work  of 
some  race  which  preceded  the  Etruscans. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  the  Etrus¬ 
can  tombs  is,  that  they  were  generally  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  living,  and  sometimes  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  appearance  of  the 
latter.  As  to  the  exterior,  this  resemblance 
to  houses  is  evident  at  a  glance  in  the  tombs 
of  Castel  d’Asso,  Norchia,  and  Sovana. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  tumular  sepulchres 
Mr.  Dennis  remarks  that  “  they  must  have 
resembled  the  shepherds*  capanne,  which 
now  stud  the  Campagna  of  Rome.”  As  re¬ 
gards  the  interiors,  the  ceilings,  even  when 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  have  a  broad 
beam  carved  on  them  in  relief,  with  rafters 
sloping  down  to  the  walls  on  either  side. 
When  there  is  an  inner  chamber,  it  is  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  partition  wall.  The  bod¬ 
ies,  or  the  sarcophagi  with  the  effigies  of  the 
dead,  were  commonly  placed  on  rock-hewn 
benches,  ranged  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  as  though  resting  on  the  triclinial 
couches  of  the  banqueting  room.  These 
benches  have  frequently  legs  and  cushions 
carved  on  them,  and  a  hypopodium,  or  long 
low  stool,  at  the  foot  of  them,  such  as  the 
attendants  stood  upon  when  helping  their 
masters  at  the  banquet.  Now  and  then 
^rm-chairs  and  footstools  are  found  carved 
out  of  the  rock.  Nor  was  the  resemblance 
to  dwellings  limited  to  the  tombs  separately. 
They  seem  to  have  been  as  much  as  possible 
arranged  in  streets  and  terraces,  like  the 
cities  of  the  living. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  another  analo¬ 
gy  of  this  kind  is  to  be  traced  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  with  which  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
tombs  are  adorned.  These  are  the  most 
celebrated  and  interesting  relics  which  have 
been  preserved.  It  is  from  these  that  we 
learn  so  much  of  the  social  habits  and  reli¬ 
gious  belief  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  The 
practice  of  thus  decorating  the  walls  of  the 
tombs,  though  common,  was  by  no  means 
universal.  The  greatest  number  of  painted 
tombs,  and  those  of  the  most  interesting  kind, 
are  found  at  Cometo  (Tarquinii).  Others 
are  fotmd  at  Bomarzo,  Magliano,  and  Chiusi. 
One  has  been  found  at  Vulci,  and  one  at 
Cervetri.  Some  very  ancient  and  remarkable 
painted  tombs  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light  at  Veil.  The  subjects  delineated  in  these 
paintings  are  ol  the  most  varied  kind : — sym- 
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bolical  or  mythological  monsters,  sphinxes, 
hippocampi,  chimaeras,  gorgons,  hideous 
caricatures,  boar-hunts,  chariot-races,  com¬ 
bats,  processions,  death-scenes,  bancjuets, 
and  gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds.  Thus 
in  a  tomb  at  Chiusi : 

“  The  frieze  round  the  principal  chamber  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  games.  Here  is  a  race  of  three 
bigae,  as  in  the  other  tomb,  but  drawn  with  more 
variety  and  spirit.  The  steeds  are  springing  from 
the  ground,  as  in  the  gallop,  but  the  middle  pair 
is  refractory,  and  in  their  rearing  and  plunging 
have  broken  the  shaft,  and  kicked  the  chariot  high 
into  the  air,  and  the  unlucky  auriga,  still  holding 
reins  and  whip,  is  performing  a  somerset  over 
their  Ireads. 

“  There  is  a  repetition  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Tomba  del  Colle,  but  with  some  variety.  A  fe¬ 
male  is  dancing  with  crotala  to  the  music  of  a 
subulo ;  two  pugilists  are  boxing  with  ceslus ;  a 
naked  man  is  performing  an  armed  dance ; 
another  leaping  with  the  dumb-bells  ;  a  pair  of 
wrestlers,  or  tumblers  in  almost  the  same  po¬ 
sition,  with  an  agonothete  leaning  on  his  staff 
and  seeing  fair  play  ;  and  a  pot  of  oil  rests  on  a 
slender  pole  hard  by,  from  which  they  may 
anoint  their  limbs.  In  addition  there  is  a  disco- 
boluSj  about  to  cast  his  quoit ;  a  man  with  two 
long  poles,  which  I  cannot  explain  ;  a  boy  with 
two  nondescript  articles  attached  to  a  string ; 
four  youths  about  to  contend  in  a  foot-race,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  paedotribe,  who  appears  to 
be  marking  the  starting-post ;  two  men  playing 
at  ascolia,  or  trying  to  leap  on  to  a  greasy  va8e 
over  which  one  is  tumbling  unsuccessfully  ;  and 
a  pair  of  figures  which  I  can  only  explain  as  an 
athlete  playing  at  ball  with  a  boy,  i.  e.,  making 
the  boy  his  ball,  d  la  Risleij,  for  he  has  one  kn^e 
to  the  ground,  with  his  hand  raised,  as  if  to  catch 
the  boy,  whom  he  has  tossed  into  the  air.  Hard 
by  are  a  couple  of  stout  sticks,  propt  against  each 
other,  which  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with 
his  operations.” — (ii.  p.  369.) 

Banqueting  scenes  are  numerous.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  one  in  the 
Grotta  Querciola,  at  Tarquinii — 


“  The  first  impression  is  one  of  disappointment. 
The  chamber  is  in  the  form  of  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
but  where  are  the  paintings  ?  Why  close  a 
sepulchre  with  naked  walls?  Presently,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  figure  after  figure  seems  to  step  forth 
from  the  walls,  and  you  perceive  two  rows  of 
them,  separated  by  a  striped  colored  ribbon,  the 
upper  row  being  nearly  four  feet,  the  lower  only 
half  that  in  height.  In  the  pediment,  left  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber  by  the  ceiling  sloping  down 
from  the  central  beam,  is  a  third  row,  not  more 
than  twelve  inches  high. 

“  The  next  impression  is  one  of  surprise.  Can 
this  be  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  ?  Can  these 
scenes  of  feasting  and  merriment,  tliis  dancing. 


this  piping,  this  sporting,  appertain  to  a  tomb  ? 
There,  on  the  inner  wall,  and  occupying  the 
principal  row,  is  a  banqueting  scene.  Figures 
in  richly  broidered  garments  recline  on  couches, 
feasting  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  and  pipes;  at¬ 
tendants  stand  around,  some  replenishing  the 
goblets  from  the  wine-jars  on  a  sideboard  hard 
by  ;  a  train  of  dancers,  male  and  female,  l)eat 
time  with  lively  steps  to  the  notes  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  on  which  some  of  them  are  also  perform¬ 
ing  ;  while  in  the  lower  row  are  depicted  field- 
sports,  a  boar-hunt  being  the  most  conspicuous. 

“  But  observe  that  fond  and  youthful  pair  on 
the  central  couch.  'I'he  female,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  turns  her  back  on  the  feast,  and  throws 
her  arms  passionately  round  the  neck  of  her 
lover,  who  reclines  behind  her.  The  other  guests 
quaff  their  wine  without  heeding  them.  The 
elegant  forms  of  the  couches  and  stools,  the  rich 
drapery,  the  embroidered  cushions,  show  this  to 
be  a  scene  of  high  life,  and  give  some  idea  of 
Etruscan  luxury.  Even  the  dancers  are  very 
richly  attired,  especially  the  females,  in  figured 
robes  of  bright  colors,  with  embroidered  borders 
of  a  different  hue.  A  simple  mantle,  either  the 
chlamys  or  scarf,  or  the  'pallium  or  blanket,  suf¬ 
fices  for  the  men ;  but  the  attendants  at  the  side¬ 
board  have  unornamented  tunics.  The  dancing- 
girls,  like  those  of  modern  times,  are  decorated  with 
jewelry — earrings,  necklaces  and  bracelets — and 
have  also  a  frontlet  on  their  brows ;  while  the 
men  wear  chaplets  of  myrtle.  A  tibicen  or 
subulo,  as  the  Etruscans  called  him,  blowing 
the  double  pipes,  and  a  citharista,  with  his  lyre 
stand  at  one  end  of  the  banqueting  scene,  and  a 
subulo  at  the  other ;  another  performer  of  each 
description  mingles  in  the  dance.  All  this  feast¬ 
ing  and  merry-making  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  as  is  shown  by  the  trees  behind  the  festive 
couch,  and  alternating  with  the  dancers  ;  yet  the 
candelabrum  indicates  it  to  be  by  night.” — (i.  p. 
282.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  paintings 
are  those  which  illustrate  the  Fhruscan  be¬ 
lief  respecting  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death. 
V arious  are  the  representations  of  its  passage 
into  the  unseen  world,  escorted  by  good  or 
evil  demons,  or  conducted  by  the  terrible 
Charun,  who  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
not  only  as  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  but  as  the  demon  of  death,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  life,  and  the  tormentor  of  the  souls 
of  the  guilty. 


“  The  Etruscan  Charun  is  generally  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  squalid  and  hideous  old  man,  with  flam¬ 
ing  eyes  and  savage  aspect ;  but  he  has,  more¬ 
over,  the  ears,  and  often  the  tusks  of  a  brute, 
and  has  sometimes  negro  features  and  com¬ 
plexion,  and  frequently  wings — in  short,  he  an¬ 
swers  well,  cloven  feet  excepted,  to  the  modern 
conception  of  the  devil.  He  is  principally,  how¬ 
ever,  distinguished  by  his  attributes,  chief  of 
which  is  the  hammer  or  mallet ;  but  he  has 
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sometimes  a  sword  in  addition,  or  in  place  of  it; 
or  else  a  rudder  or  oar,  which  indicates  his  anal¬ 
ogy  to  the  Charon  of  the  Greeks ;  or  a  forked 
stick,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  caduceus  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  to  whom,  as  an  infernal  deity,  he  also  cor¬ 
responds  ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  torch,  or  snakes,  the 
usual  attributes  of  a  fury.” — (ii,  p.  206.) 

The  other  infernal  demons,  who  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  his  attendants,  are  also  commonly 
distinguished  by  hammers.  The  Grotta  del 
Cardinale,  at  Tarquinii,  conUuns  a  painting  of 
singular  interest  referring  to  these  subjects. 

“The  mythological  scenes  are  yet  more  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting.  They  represent  numerous 
souls,  in  the  form  of  men,  robed  in  white,  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  other  world  by  genii  of  opposite 
characters,  the  good  being  depicted  red  or  flesh- 
color,  the  evil  black,  like  the  furies  of  Grecian 
fable  ;  both  alike  in  human  form,  but  with  wings, 
red  or  white,  at  their  shoulders.  Sometimes  a 
good  and  evil  spirit  seemed  contending  for  the 

Eossession  of  a  soul,  as  where  this  is  pursued 
y  the  malignant  demon,  and  hurried  away  by 
the  better  genius;  sometimes  they  are  acting  in 
unison,  as  where  they  are  harnessed  to  a  car, 
and  are  driven  by  an  old  man,  who  may  possibly 
represent  the  Alinos,  or  Rhadamanthns  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  anotlier  instance,  a  similar  pair 
of  antagonist  spirits  are  dragging  a  car,  on 
which  sits  a  soul  shrouded  in  a  veil.  VVe  may 
conclude  they  are  attending  the  soul  to  judgment, 
for  such  was  their  office,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  ancients,  in  order  that  when  their  charge 
was  arraigned  before  the  infernal  judge,  they 
might  confirm  or  contradict  his  pleadings  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  truth  or  falsehood.  When  the  good 
demons  have  anything  in  their  hands,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  rod  or  wand,  but  the  malignant  ones  have 
generally  a  heavy  hammer  or  mallet,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  their  destructive  character ;  and  in  some 
instances,  probably  after  condemnation  has  been 
pronounced,  they  are  represented  with  these  in¬ 
struments  uplifted,  threatening  wretched  souls 
who  are  imploring  mercy  on  their  knees.  In  a  ] 
somewhat  similar  scene,  a  soul  is  in  the  power 
of  two  of  these  demons,  when  a  good  genius  in¬ 
terposes  and  arrests  one  of  the  evil  ones  by  the 
wing.  In  another  scene,  the  soul  is  represented 
as  seizing  the  wing  of  the  good  genius,  who  is 
moving  away  from  him.  The  same  dark  demons 
are  in  more  than  one  instance  mounting  guard  at 
a  gateway,  doubtless  the  gate  of  Ore  us — atri 
janua  Ditis — which  stands  open  day  and  night. 
One  of  these  figures  is  very  striking,  sitting  at 
the  gateway,  resting  on  his  mallet,  his  hair  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  end,  and  his  finger  raised,  as  if  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  entrance  to  some  approaching  souls. 
Were  this  figure  a  female,  it  would  answer,  in 
every  respect,  even  to  the  color  of  its  raiment,  to 
the  Fury  Tisiphone,  whom  Virgil  places  as 
guardian  to  the  gate  of  hell.” — (i.  p.  319.) 

The  souls  are  frequently  represented  as 
proceeding  to  their  destination  on  foot. 


Sometimes  they  appear  seated  on  horseback, 
and  conducted  by  Charun,  or  some  infernal 
demon.  At  Veii  is  a  very  singular,  and 
probably  very  ancient,  painting  of  this  kind, 
the  description  of  which  we  have  not  space 
to  extract. 

The  colors  in  the  Etruscan  paintings  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  used  conventionally.  The 
hair  of  the  figures  is  sometimes  blue,  some¬ 
times  white.  The  horses  have  sometimes 
blue  hoofs  and  white  manes  and  tails,  though 
their  bodies  may  be  black  or  red.  It  is 
curious  that  green  is  a  color  which  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  used,  though 
they  had  both  yellow  and  blue.  The  paint¬ 
ings  will  probably  not  last  much  longer,  as 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  obliterated  from 
I  the  effects  of  damp  and  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences. 

The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among 
the  Etruscans  was  not  uniform.  Sometimes 
the  bodies  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  deposi¬ 
ted  in  urns  or  sarcophagi ;  sometimes  the 
corpses  were  buried  entire,  either  in  sarco¬ 
phagi,  or  simply  laid  out  on  the  triclinial 
benches,  clad  in  armor,  or  in  their  robes.  In 
1823,  Signor  Avvolta,  while  digging  into  a 
tumulus  for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  came  upon 
a  large  slab  of  nenfro,  which  proved  to  be 
part  of  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb.  Making  a  hole 
beneath  it,  he  looked  in,  and  there  beheld  a 
warrior,  clad  in  armor,  stretched  on  a  couch 
of  rock.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  figure 
vanished  under  his  eyes.  For  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere  entered,  the  armor,  being  thoroughly 
oxidized,  crumbled  away ;  and  in  a  short 
time  scarcely  a  vestige  was  left  of  what  met 
his  eye  when  he  first  looked  in.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  this  tomb  which  led  to  all  the 
subsequent  excavations  at  Corneto.  When 
the  dead  or  their  ashes  were  deposited  in 
sarcophagi,  it  was  common  for  them  to  be 
represented  in  effigy  on  the  lids.  The 
figures  on  these  sarcophagi  and  urns  are  gen¬ 
erally  represented  reclining,  as  if  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  with  patera  in  their  hands.  Some¬ 
times  the  females  have,  instead,  an  egg  or  a 
piece  of  fruit.  The  flesh  was  frequently 
painted  of  a  deep  red,  a  color  symbolical  of 
the  beatified  state  of  the  departed. 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 

Purpurea  bibit  ore  nectar. 

Among  the  Egyptians  and  Eastern  na¬ 
tions,  also,  red  was  the  conventional  color 
by  which  male  rank  and  dignity  were  indi¬ 
cated,  as  we  may  see  from  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  14, 
15.  One  interesting  circumstance  about 
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these  effigies  is,  that  they  seem  very  gener¬ 
ally  to  have  been  portraits  of  the  deceased. 

“  One  of  these  nevfro  sarcophagi  is  among  the 
finest  I  have  seen  executed  in  this  coarse  mate¬ 
rial.  On  the  lid  lies  a  man  of  middle  age,  a  true 
obesiis  Elruscus — turgidus  eptdis — with  ‘  fair 
round  belly,  with  goc^  capon  lined,’  reclining, 
half-draped,  on  the  festive  couch.  Ilis  face,  as 
usual  with  these  sepulchral  effigies,  has  so  much 
individuality  of  character,  that  none  can  doubt 
its  being  a  portrait.  A  striking  face  it  is  too, 
with  commanding  brow,  large  aquiline  nose, 
mouth  speaking  intelligence  and  decision,  though 
somewhat  sensual  withal,  and  an  air  of  dignity 
about  the  whole  countenance,  marking  him  as  an 
aristocrat,  one  of  the  patres  conscripti  of  Tus- 
cania.  No  inscription  sets  forth  his  name,  pedi¬ 
gree,  or  age.” — (i.  p.  448.) 

In  the  tomb  of  the  great  Velimnas,  or 
Volumnian  family,  at  Perugia,  the  family 
likeness  can  be  traced  in  the  effigies  upon 
their  sepulchral  urns.  On  the  sides  of  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  subjects  of  Greek  my¬ 
thology  are  frequently  represented  in  relief, 
thougli  such  subjects  are  never  found  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  walls.  The  Greek  names  some¬ 
times  occur  in  very  curious  forms.  Thus 
Orestes  is  Urste;  Clytaemnestra,  Clutmstra; 
Pylades,  Puluctre. 

We  must  forbear  entering  on  any  de¬ 
scription  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  found 
in  these  sepulchres,  from  shields  and  spears 
down  to  jointed  wooden  clogs.  Extremely 
rich  and  beautiful  jewelry  and  golden  orna¬ 
ments  are  sometimes  met  with.  In  the 
Reguljni-Galassi  tomb,  at  Cervetri,  was 
found  a  collection  of  golden  ornaments  of 
extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  There 
were  a  head-dress,  a  large  breastplate  beau¬ 
tifully  embossed,  a  finely  twisted  chain,  and 
a  necklace  of  very  long  joints,  earrings  of 
great  length,  a  pair  of  massive  bracelets  of 
exquisite  filagree  work,  eighteen  fibulcB  or 
brooches,  sundry  rings,  and  fragments  of 
gold  fringes  and  lamin<B.  It  is  but  rarely, 
however,  that  treasures  of  this  kind  are  met 
with,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  have  been  entered  and  rifled  ages 
since,  though  by  whom  is  now  only  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  plunderers,  however, 
left  what  to  the  antiquary  is  of  more  value 
than  gold  brooches  or  chains — namely,  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  painted  pottery, 
great  quantities  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
covered,  and  furnish  us  with  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  records  of  the  progress  of  art,  and 
especially  of  Hellenic  art,  among  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  We  have  space  only  for  one  or  two 
remarks  on  this  subject,  the  substance  of 


which  we  take  from  Mr.  Dennis’s  “Intro¬ 
duction.”  The  painted  vases,  generally 
speaking,  admit  of  being  arranged  in  three 
different  classes,  or  schools  of  art,  com¬ 
monly  styled  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and 
Greek,  though  these  names  are  by  no  means 
happily  chosen,  and  tend  greatly  to  mislead. 
The  vases  of  the  first  class  are  the  ear¬ 
liest,  as  is  indicated  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
workmanship.  The  figures  are  painted  in 
black  or  rather  brown,  on  the  yellow  ground 
of  the  clay.  The  subjects  are  wild  beasts 
and  oriental  monsters,  such  as  sphinxes,  chi- 
mmras,  griffons,  centaurs,  Ac.,  and  some¬ 
times  demons  or  genii,  or  the  four  winged 
divinities  of  the  East.  The  characteristics 
of  this  style  are  cerUiinly  not  exclusively 
Egyptian.  The  title  of  the  second  class  is 
quite  as  incorrect,  as  vases  of  the  kind  de¬ 
signated  by  it  are  found  not  only  in  Etruria, 
but  in  Campania,  and  in  still  greater  abund¬ 
ance  in  Sicily.  Tlie  subjects  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  Greek,  though  of  fin  archaic  style. 
The  figures  are  painted  in  black  on  the  yel¬ 
low  or  reddish  ground  of  the  clay.  “  The 
design  is  stiff,  hard,  severe,  and  full  of  con¬ 
ventionality  ;  the  attitudes  are  rigid  and  con¬ 
strained,  often  impossible,  the  muscles  are 
amusingly  exaggerated ;  the  hands  and  feet 
preposterously  elongated.”  (vol.  i.  p.  80.) 
The  subjects  depicted  are  scenes  of  the 
Hellenic  mythology,  or  races  and  games 
such  as  took  place  at  the  Panathenaic  festi¬ 
vals.  Indeed,  some  of  the  vases  are  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  given  as 
prizes  in  the  Attic  games.  The  third  class 
exhibit  the  perfection  of  Hellenic  art.  The 
subjects  are  commonly  Greek  myths,  or  re¬ 
presentations  of  Greek  manners.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  left  of  the  natural  color  of  the 
clay,  the  ground  being  painted  black.  It 
has  long  been  disputed  whether  these  vases 
were  produced  in  Etruria,  or  imported  from 
Athens  and  Corinth.  Mr.  Dennis  agrees 
rather  with  those  who  hold  the  former  opin¬ 
ion.  The  vast  quantities  found,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  style 
marking  the  different  localities  where  they 
are  found,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  all  importations,  though 
there  can  be  no  question  that  some  are  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  inscriptions,  too, 
frequently  represent  the  names  in  forms 
which  no  Greek  would  have  written. — 
‘‘  Sometimes  a  genuine  inscription  appears 
to  have  been  incorrectly  copied,  the  blun¬ 
ders  being  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
made  by  Greeks.  Many  have  Etruscan 
monograms  beneath  the  foot,  scratched  in 
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the  clay  apparently  before  it  was  baked.’' 
Gerhard  distinguishes  three  classes  of  these 
vases — 1.  Those  purely  Greek.  2.  Those 
also  Greek,  but  modified  as  if  by  Greek  re¬ 
sidents  in  Etruria.  3.  Those  of  Etruscan 
manufacture  in  imitation  of  Greek.  That 
Greek  artists  were  settled  in  Etruria  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  legend  of  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammos  accompanying  Demaratus.  Be¬ 
sides  the  classes  above  enumerated,  Some 
are  purely  Etruscan,  having  both  Etruscan 
subjects  and  Etruscan  inscriptions.  For  a 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  mythology,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  class  of  relics  con¬ 
sists  of  the  bronze  specchi  or  mirrors,  on 
the  inside  of  which  such  subjects  are  fre¬ 
quently  delineated. 

Though  so  much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  bringing  to  light  the  extant  monu¬ 
ments  of  Etruscan  civilization,  Etruria,  like 
many  othec,  parts  of  Italy,  is,  to  a  large  ex¬ 


tent,  an  unexplored  country.  The  striking 
discoveries  made  within  the  last  few  years 
are  sufficient  to  show  this.  If  future  ex¬ 
plorations  are  to  be  conducted  with  success, 
they  must  be  undertaken  by  travellers  pos¬ 
sessed  of  energy,  scholarship,  and  sound 
sense,  like  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dennis. 
For  what  he  has  Jilready  done,  he  deserves 
the  acknowledgments  of  every  lover  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  In  closing  our  notice  of  his  work, 
we  have  only  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
pictorial  illustrations  are  so  few.  Why,  for 
instance,  have  we  no  engravings  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  paintings  in  the  Tarquinian  tombs? 
The  omission  is  the  less  excusable,  as  the 
author  finds  fault  with  Mrs.  Gray  for  her  in¬ 
accurate  representation  of  them.  By  a  ju¬ 
dicious  abridgment  of  some  excrescences  of 
style,  in  various  passages,  abundant  room 
might  be  found  in  a  subsequent  edition. 


THE  PER-CENTAGE  OF  POETRY  THAT  WILL  PROBABLY 

ENDURE. 


W HEN  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which 
two  hundred  years  have  made  in  the  ranks 
of  our  immortals — and  the  accumulation  of 
more  good  works  than  there  is  time  to  pe¬ 
ruse — we  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  which  lies  before  the  writers  of  the 
present  day.  There  never  was  an  age  so 
prolific  of  popular  poetry  as  that  in  which 
we  now  live.  The  last  ten  years  has  pro¬ 
duced,  we  think,  a,n  annual  supply  of  about 
ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry — 
poetry  from  the  very  first  hands,  and  as 
likely  to  be  permanent  as  present  success 
can  make  it.  Now  if  this  goes  on  for  a 
hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will 
await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919!  Our 
living  poets  will  then  be  nearly  as  old  as 
Pope  and  Swift  are  at  present — and  if  Scott, 
and  Byron,  and  Campbell  have  already  cast 
Pope  and  Swift  a  good  deal  into  the  shade, 
in  what  form  and  dimensions  are  they  them¬ 
selves  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
our  great-grandchildren  ?  The  thought,  we 
own,  is  a  little  appalling;  and  we  confess 


we  see  nothing  better  to  imagine  than  that 
they  may  find  a  comfortable  place  in  some 
new  collection  of  specimens — the  centenary 
of  the  present  publication.  There  shall 
posterity  still  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half 
of  Campbell — and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron 
— and  the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  scattered 
tithes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cent,  of 
Soutlrey — while  some  good-natured  critic 
shjill  sit  in  our  mouldering  chair,  and  more 
than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  superseded !  It  is  a  hyper¬ 
bole  of  good- nature,  however,  we  fear,  to 
ascribe  to  them  even  those  dimensions  at  the 
end  of  a  century.  After  a  lap.se  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  w^e  are  afraid  to 
think  of  the  space  they  may  have  shrunk 
into.  We  have  no  Shakspeare,  alas !  to 
shed  a  never-setting  light  on  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  and  if  we  continue  to  write  and 
rhyme  at  the  present  rate  for  two  hundred 
years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art  of 
short-hand  reading  invented — or  all  reading 
will  be  given  up  ill  despair. — Lord  Jeffrey. 
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From  Chambers's  Jonrnal.  1 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  MEDICINE. 


BY  A  PHYSICIAX. 


The  English  public  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  mere  administration  of  medi¬ 
cine.  They  appear  to  think  that  for  every 
complaint  medicine  is  to  be  taken ;  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  duty  of  a  medical  man, 
is  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  ;  and 
that  medicine  is  the  sole  cause  of  every 
change  in  a  disease,  whether  for  better  or 
■worse,  which  follows  the  use  of  it.  In  all 
this  there  is  much  error.  An  illustration  will 
at  once  show  what  is  meant,  and  prove  its 
truth.  Take  a  case  of  indigestion.  The  dis- 

O 

ease  may  have  arisen  from  excess  or  impro¬ 
priety  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  some 
other  bad  habit  continued  through  ignorance, 
necessity,  or  self-indulgence.  In  the  major!-* 
ty  of  such  cases,  if  the  cause  be  removed, 
the  suffering  will  cease.  If  the  medical  man, 
however,  were  to  content  himself  with  point¬ 
ing  out  the  cause,  and  directing  the  patient 
to  avoid  it,  and  were  to  prescribe  no  medi¬ 
cine,  such  is  the  inveterate  expectation  of 
physic,  that  most  patients  would  go  aw^ay 
dissatisfied.  Medicine  is  therefore  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  directions  to  avoid  the  injurious 
habit ;  the  patient  recovers,  and  the  drugs 
get  the  credit.  Too  often  the  cause  is  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  same  process  of  cure  is  again 
and  again  submitted  to.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  cases  of  indigestion  belong  to 
the  class  from  which  the  above  example  is 
taken.  There  are  some  in  which  the  cause 
may  not  admit  of  being  removed ;  those 
arising  from  mental  anxiety,  for  instance ; 
others  in  which,  owing  to  great  debility  in 
the  stomach,  the  suffering  is  very  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  offense.  In  both  these  medi¬ 
cine  may  be  legitimately  and  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  to  palliate  suffering,  until  time  can 
be  gained  for  effecting  a  more  radical  cure  by 
other  means. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  there  is  great 
power  in  the  human  body. to  throw  off  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  restore  health,  without  any  help. 


when  the  cause  is  temporary,  and  has  ceased 
to  operate.  This  power  alone  is  sufficient  to 
cure  many  diseases,  not  merely  the  trifling, 
but  even  in  many  instances  the  more  severe 
ones.  Suppose  a  cold  has  been  taken,  and 
the  subject  of  it  is  a  little  feverish.  In  the 
mass  of  cases  the  patient  will  get  well  with¬ 
out  any  medical  assistance.  The  duty  of 
the  medical  man,  if  called  in,  is  to  find  out 
whether  there  be  any  serious  disease:  if 
there  be,  he  will  treat  it ;  if  not,  little  fur¬ 
ther  may  be  needed.  He  may  palliate  suf¬ 
fering,  and  may  shorten  the  illness — both 
good  things ;  but  nature  would  effect  a  cure 
without  him.  Again,  suppose  a  case  of  meas¬ 
les,  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus  fever.  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  arisen  from  a  contagious  poison,  and 
it  will  nin  a  certain  course.  Some  cases  are 
very  mild.  In  these  the  medical  man  has 
little  to  do  but  to  keep  the  patient  out  of 
harm’s  way,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  if  the 
case  becomes  more  severe.  Each  of  these 
diseases  is  liable  to  become  complicated  with 
serious  internal  changes,  or  with  a  dangerous 
failinj;  of  the  strength.  A  case  that  is  mild 
to-day  may  be  severe  to-morrow.  The 
prompt  attention  of  a  professional  man  in 
these  circumstances  may  save  life.  If  it 
were  known,  however,  beforehand  that  the 
case  would  be  mild,  it  might  be  safely  left 
to  nature.  In  the  case  of  typhus,  it  will  be 
important  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
with  a  view  to  its  removal,  or  to  the  removal 
of  other  members  of  the  family  from  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  Suppose,  lastly,  a 
case  of  erysipelas.  It  may  be  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  or  the  most  serious  disease  imaginable. 
Many  cases  are  so  mild,  that  they  might  very 
safely  be  left  to  themselves ;  others  are  so 
severe,  as  to  baffle  the  highest  professional 
skill.  How  often  do  we  find  the  cure  of  the 
trifling  cases  ascribed  wholly  to  the  drugs 
taken,  whether  from  the  hand  of  a  regular 
or  an  irregular  practitioner ;  whether  in  the 
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ordinary  doses  of  the  allopath,  or  in  the  in¬ 
conceivable  dilutions  of  the  homoeopath. 

The  habit  of  looking  to  physic  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  of  taking  it  to  excess,  prevails 
much  more  in  England  than  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  difference  depends  very  much  upon  the 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  two  countries.  Originally, 
the  English  apothecary  was  a  dispenser  of 
medicines  only,  and  not  a  medical  practition¬ 
er  :  he  compounded  physicians’  prescrip¬ 
tions.  About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  apothecaries  in  London  and  its 
neighborhood  began  generally  to  prescribe, 
as  well  as  to  dispense  medicines. 

The  encroachment  was  resisted  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  and  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1724,  defending  the  apotheca¬ 
ries,  it  seems  that  they  only  claimed  permis¬ 
sion  to  prescribe  for  the  poor.  Even  so 
lately  as  1812,  the  parties  who  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  the  present  Apothecaries’ 
Act  express  the  opinion,  “  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  sick  should  be  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  superintendence  of  the  phy¬ 
sician.”  Since  1815,  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  examinations  instituted  by  the 
Apothecaries’  Company,  have  been  gradually 
improved ;  so  that  the  apothecary  of  the 
present  day,  instead  of  being  ignorant  of 
physic,  as  his  prototype  was,  is  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  medical  man ;  and,  in  point  of  attain¬ 
ment,  may  fairly  rank  with  the  surgeon. 

Whilst  the  education  of  the  apothecary 
has  been  thus  improving,  and  his  position 
changing  from  that  of  a  dispenser  of  medi¬ 
cines  to  a  medical  practitioner,  the  mode  of 
remuneratinc:  him  has  not  changed  corres- 
pondingly.  The  old  apothecary  appears  to 
have  been  paid  for  his  medicines  only,  no 
account  being  taken  of  his  visits  or  advice ; 
for  it  has  been  only  very  recently  decided  by 
the  judges  that  a  licentiate  of  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries’  Company  can  legally  claim  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  visits  and  his  time.  Many  are 
still  paid  almost  exclusively  by  their  charges 
for  medicine,  and  nearly  all  look  to  this  as 
the  chief  source  of  their  income.  A  very 
few  charge  cost-price  only  for  their  drugs, 
deriving  their  gains  from  charges  for  their 
visits.  A  still  smaller  number  of  general 
practitioners  supply  no  medicines,  but  write 
prescriptions,  and  are  paid  solely  for  their 
visits  and  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  practitioner  who 
is  remunerated  chiefly  by  payments  for  medi¬ 
cine,  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  temptation, 
but  is  often  really  obliged  to  send  more  med¬ 
icine  than  is  needed,  in  order  to  be  able  to 


live.  It  is  not  meant  that  medicine  is  sent 
which  will  do  harm,  but  patients  are  often 
called  upon  to  swallow  innocent,  though  not 
always  agreeable  drugs,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  the  really  useful  article — 
namely,  the  medical  man’s  time  and  skill.  A 
community  so  trained  of  course  think  all 
this  medicine  useful  and  necessary  ;  an  irra¬ 
tional  faith  in  its  powers  is  fostered ;  and 
they  would  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  man 
who  should  adopt  the  more  straightforward 
and  honest  practice  of  sending  them  no  more 
drugs  than  are  good  for  them.  The  evil  is 
not  confined  to  the  public :  it  has  been 
equally  felt  by  the  medical  man.  He  has 
been  a  petty  trader  rather  than  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  ;  his  self-respect  has  been  lessen¬ 
ed  by  having  to  supply  under  really  false 
pretenses,  and  to  charge  for  an  article  not 
wanted  ;  his  position  in  public  estimation  has 
been  lowered  by  the  gradual  discovery  of 
the  real  state  of  things ;  and  too  often  an 
unfounded  decree  of  confidence  in  drufjs  has 
been  fostered  in  his  own  mind.  He  gives 
physic  for  the  sake  of  the  pay,  until  he  ends 
by  believing  in  its  necessity.  A  habit  of 
meddlesome  activity  is  apt  to  be  engendered, 
by  which  not  a  few  patients  are  made  worse 
instead  of  better.  His  practice  also  suffers  ; 
for  the  public,  finding  themselves  dosed  with 
unnecessary  drugs,  often  run  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme ;  and  losing  all  confidence  in 
them,  and  in  regular  practitioners,  fly  to  hy¬ 
dropathy,  homoeopathy,  and  other  forms  of 
error  or  imposture. 

In  Scotland  a  different  state  of  things  has 
prevailed.  There  they  have  druggists,  sur¬ 
geons,  and  physicians,  but  no  apothecaries. 
The  surgeons  sometimes  supply  their  own 
medicines,  charging  a  low  price  for  them, 
but  more  frequently  they  only  prescribe. 
The  duties  of  the  ‘  general  practitioner’  are 
performed  by  surgeons,  often  by  physicians, 
who  in  that  case  charge  only  a  small  fee  ; 
and  very  commonly  by  gentlemen  possessing 
at  the  same  time  a  surgeon’s  diploma  and  a 
physician’s  degree.  Most  of  the  leading 
physicians  in  Scotland  are  “family  physicians’* 
in  a  great  number  of  families — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  the  only  medical  attendants.  At 
the  same  time,  being  the  most  eminent  men 
of  their  body,  they  are  applied  to  as  “  con¬ 
sulting  practitioners”  in  cases  of  greater  diflfi- 
culty  or  danger.  The  physician  in  Scotland 
retains  the  place  which  he  has  always  held, 
whereas  in  England  he  has  been  almost  su- 
perseded  as  a  “  family  physician”  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  apothecary,  and  he  is  too 
often  regarded  as  a  consulting  practitioner 
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only.  It  will  beat  once  seen  that  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  give  unnecessary  quantities  of  med¬ 
icine  has  been  much  less  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  that  this  fact  will  explain  the 
corresponding  difference  in  the  habits  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  public  in  the  two 
countries. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  simple.  Let 
the  public  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
money  which  they  pay  to  a  medical  man 
ought  to  be  given  chiefly  for  his  time  and 
skill,  rather  than  for  drugs.  Except  in  re¬ 
mote  country  districts,  it  would  probably  be 
an  advantage  if  medical  men  kept  no  drugs, 
but  only  wrote  prescriptions.  This  would 
remove  every  temptation  to  the  evils  which 
have  been  described,  and  would  also  render 
the  professional  intercourse  of  the  consulting 
and  general  practitioner  more  satisfactory. 
When  two  medical  men  agree  upon  a  plan 
of  treatment,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power 
of  one  of  the  two  to  yield  to  the  temptation, 
which  may  be  presented  in  various  ways,  to 
adopt  a  different  practice  from  that  which 
has  been  settled  between  them. 

Whilst  the  evils  adverted  to  admit  of  reme¬ 
dy,  there  is  another  class  of  evils  far  less 
remediable,  not  arising  from  the  abuse  of 
medicines,  but  still  connected  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  medical  men  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
even  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  not,  and  perhaps  never  can  be 
expected  to  have,  the  knowledge  of  physic 
required  to  enable  them  to  compare  justly 
the  merits  of  one  medical  man  with  another, 
or  of  medical  men  with  quacks.  It  is  the 
right  of  each  person  to  choose  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practitioners,  regular  and  irregular, 
the  one  that  he  will  employ,  and  to  choose 
among  rival  systems  that  by  which  he  will 
be  treated.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  few  persons  are  qualified  to  choose 
■well.  Their  selection,  even  if  it  happen  to 
be  a  wise  one,  is  more  likely  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  bad  than  by  good  reasons.  There  is 
much  truth,  as  well  as  some  exaggeration,  in 
Dr.  Johnson’s  remark,  that  “a  physician  in  a 
great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the 
most  part  totally  casual ;  they  that  employ 
him  know  not  his  excellence  ;  they  that  re¬ 
ject  him  know  not  his  deficience.”  This  is  a 
very  discouraging  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
a  scientific  physician,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  member  of  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions.  One  or  two  illustrations,  taken 
from  actual  observation,  will  show  the  kind 
of  difficulties  which  the  public  encounter, 
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and  by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
led. 

The  cure  of  a  patient  is  accounted,  and, 
with  due  precautions,  ought  to  be  accounted, 
a  proof  of  skill.  But  the  recovery  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  is  not  always  a  proof  of  skill,  nor  even 
of  the  absence  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner ;  for  to  keep  a  patient  from 
immediate  death  is  only  one  part  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  man’s  duty.  Take,  as  an  example,  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  The  patient’s  suffering  is  ex¬ 
cruciating,  yet  he  seldom  dies  during  the  at¬ 
tack.  Suppose  two  similar  cases,  treated  by 
two  different  medical  men,  or  one  by  a  regu¬ 
lar,  and  one  by  an  irregular  practitioner. 
Both  patients  will  probably  escape  death, 
and  both  the  practitioners  will  therefore  pro¬ 
bably  be  accounted  skillful.  But  on  further 
inquiry,  it  may  be  found  that  one  case  lasted 
four  or  five  days  only,  the  other  twenty  or 
thirty.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  saved  a  patient 
several  weeks  of  agony  ?  Both,  however, 
at  last  resume  their  duties.  It  may  then  be 
found  that  the  one  can  do  anything  that  he 
w'as  able  to  do  before  his  illness,  and  with 
the  same  comfort ;  whilst  the  other  begins 
to  suffer,  sooner  or  later,  from  symptoms 
which  turn  out  to  have  their  origin  in  disease 
of  the  heart,  left  by  the  rheumatism.  Both 
these  cases  were  reputed  to  be  “  cured,”  but 
surely  the  cure  was  a  very  different  thing  in 
the  two  cases.  The  one  patient  continues 
well ;  the  other  is  an  invalid  from  the  first, 
and  after  a  few  years,  dies  of  dropsy :  yet  the 
public  know  no  difference. 

The  disease  to  be  treated  may  be  an  in¬ 
curable  one.  Patients  or  their  friends  are 
too  ready  to  think  that  it  does  not  matter  by 
whom  an  incurable  disease  is  treated.  There 
is  the  greatest  difference,  however,  in  the 
amount  of  suffering  to  be  endured,  and  in  the 
length  of  life  in  such  cases,  according  as  the 
treatment  is  judicious  or  otherwise.  But  the 
greatest  difference  between  different  medical 
men,  and  especially  between  medical  men 
and  quacks,  in  incurable  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  others,  is  in  their  skill  in  finding  out  what 
the  disease  is ;  in  other  w'ords,  in  what  is 
technically  termed  the  art  of  diayndsis.  An 
ignorant  medical  man,  conscious  of  his  infe¬ 
riority  to  abler  ones  in  this  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  often  plumes  himself  upon  being  still 
able  to  treat  disease  as  well  as  they  can. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  both  in  curable 
and  incurable  cases,  the  correct  treatment 
must  be  based  upon  correct  diagnosis  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  man  who  is  inferior  in  the 
one  art,  must,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  be 
inferior  in  the  other  also.  A  patient  seeks 
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advice,  and,  without  perhaps  suspecting  it, 
is  in  the  early  stage  of  consumption.  How 
much  may  depend  upon  the  positive  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  real  disease !  To  say  nothing  of 
cure — which,  if  it  is  to  he  hoped  for  at  all, 
can  only  be  in  the  earliest  period — nor  of  the 
prolongation  of  life  by  judicious  change  of 
climate,  the  discovery  of  the  disease  may 
affect  the  question  of  marriage,  of  entering 
into  or  leaving  business,  and  of  life  insurance. 
Again,  another  patient  seeks  advice  who  sus¬ 
pects  that  he  is  consumptive.  A  man  un¬ 
skilled  in  diagnosis  can  only  give  an  equivo¬ 
cal  answer  to  the  inquiries  made,  whilst  an¬ 
other,  better  informed,  may  be  able  to  state 
absolutely  that  the  disease  is  not  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
disease,  and  so  may  dissipate  at  once  the 
fearful  anxiety  of  the  sufferer  and  his  family. 

Another  patient  suffers  from  dropsy.  One 
man  treats  it  by  rule,  and  for  the  time  gets 
rid  of  it,  but  does  no  more.  Another  dis¬ 
covers  the  cause  of  it,  and  gives  the  patient 
such  further  directions  as  may  prolong  his 
life  for  years.  A  patient  is  the  subject  of 
disease  of  the  hdart,  but  does  not  know  it. 
A  man  who  can  detect  it  is  able  to  apprise 
him  of  it,  to  warn  him  against  injurious  or 
dangerous  habits,  and  so  to  prolong  his  life, 
and  enable  him  to  make  arranjjements  in 
anticipation  of  a  sudden  death.  Another 
patient  fears  that  his  heart  is  diseased,  and 
seeks  to  have  the  question  determined.  A 
practitioner,  skilled  in  diagnosis,  may  be  able 
with  certainty  to  assure  him  that  the  disease 
is  only  nervous  palpitation,  and  is  wholly 
free  from  danger. 

In  curable  diseases  the  importance  of  skill 
in  dia<rnosis  is  even  treater  than  in  incurable 
ones.  A  patient  is  the  subject  of  scurvy. 
One  man  does  not  know  the  disease,  and 
cannot  therefore  treat  it,  and  the  patient 
dies.  Another  sees  what  it  is,  gives  lemon- 
juice,  restores  health  in  a  month,  and  then 
points  out  the  causes  from  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  thereby  enables  the  patient  to 
avoid  the  disease  in  future.  The  ignorant 
medical  man  and  the  impudent  quack,  if 
asked  the  question,  will  no  doubt  answer  that 
they  can  cure  scurvy  as  well  as  the  ablest  man 
in  the  land.  So  they  can,  when  they  are 
told  that  the  case  to  be  treated  is  scurvy ; 
but  ere  they  discover  this  the  patient  dies. 

A  female  seeks  advice  with  a  pain  in  the 
side.  One  man  sees  in  it  a  pleurisy,  bleeds 
the  patient,  and  throws  her  down  for  months. 
Another  sees  it  is  a  nervous  pain,  strength¬ 
ens  the  patient,  and  cures  her  in  a  month. 

A  patient  is  seized  with  symptoms  of  high 


fever.  One  practitioner  sees  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  typhus,  husbands  the  strength, 
and  saves  him.  Another  believes  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  internal  inflammation,  bleeds 
largely,  and  so  takes  away  that  power  which 
alone  could  resist  the  fatal  poison  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  All  these  instances  are  taken  from 
observation ;  and  the  same  observation  has 
shown  that  the  patient  and  friends  rarely 
see  the  difference  between  the  two  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  that  they  not  unfrequently 
blame  and  discard  the  skillful  one,  and  laud 
and  patronize  the  ignorant  or  the  dishonest 
one. 

A  medical  man  is  often  very  unduly  praised 
or  blamed  for  changes  which  arise  from  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  with  which 
he  may  have  nothing  to  do.  The  same  dis¬ 
ease  runs  a  very  different  course  in  different 
cases,  from  causes  with  which  we  are  but  im¬ 
perfectly  acquainted,  and  quite  independently 
of  any  difference  in  treatment.  The  course 
of  consumption  will  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  this  truth.  One  case  will  get  rapidly  and 
progressively  worse,  and  will  end  fatally  in  a 
few  months,  whatever  treatment  is  adopted. 
Another  case  will  begin  and  go  on  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
the  patient  will  then  improve,  and  perhaps 
appear  to  get  well.  After  a  time  he  re¬ 
lapses  again ;  and  these  alternations  of  com¬ 
parative  health  and  severe  suffering  may 
occur  many  times,  and  the  disease  be  pro¬ 
tracted  over  a  period  of  many  years,  ending 
fatally  at  last.  The  medical  man  commonly 
gets  the  credit  of  being  the  cause  of  each 
change,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  and  is 
praised  or  blamed  accordingly.  Such  cases 
are  a  fertile  source  of  reputation  to  irregular 
practitioners,  >vho  claim  credit  for  the  im¬ 
provement,  and  easily  find  something  or 
some  person,  to  blame  for  the  aggravation  of 
the  disease. 

A  surgeon  is  consulted  in  the  early  stage 
of  a  serious  disease.  The  nature  of  it  is  yet 
doubtful ;  he  may  think  the  case  trifling. 
The  illness  goes  on  ;  the  patient  becomes 
worse  ;  consults  another  surgeon.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease  has  then  become  plain, 
and  is  announced  accordingly.  The  first 
surgeon  is  accounted  a  blunderer,  the  second 
skillful ;  yet  the  very  reverse  may  be  true. 

A  surgeon  makes  a  clear  mistake ;  the 
patient  finds  out  that  he  has  done  so,  blames 
and  discards  his  adviser  forever.  The  sur¬ 
geon  may,  notwith^anding,  be  a  very  able 
and  a  very  skillful  man.  There  is  no  man 
living  who  does  not  make  mistakes  some¬ 
times. 
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Two  medical  men  are  consulted  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  each  gives  a  different  opinion.  The 
patient  almost  invariably  assumes  that  the 
second  is  right,  and  blames  the  first.  If  the 
two  men  previously  occupied  an  equal  profes¬ 
sional  station,  the  one  opinion  should  still  be 
regarded  as  equally  good  with  the  other,  until 
further  evidence  has  shown  which  was  ricrht. 

Another  error  consists  in  supposing  that 
a  medical  man  cannot  have  acquired  much 
experience  until  he  is  considerably  advanced 
in  life.  The  frequent  consequence  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  adage — “  A  physician  cannot 
earn  his  bread  until  he  has  no  teeth  to  eat 
it.”  The  late  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Liston, 
has  well  exposed  this  error  in  the  following 
words  :  “  Years  are  not  the  measure  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  older 
the  surgeon  is,  the  more  experienced  and 
trustworthy  he  must  be.  The  greatest 
number  of  well-assorted  facts  on  a  particular 
subject  constitutes  experience,  whether  these 
facts  have  been  culled  in  five  years  or  in 
fifty.”  One  man  advantageously  placed  may 
have  seen  more  patients  at  the  age  of  thirty 
than  another  has  seen  at  seventy.  But  the 
number  of  patients  seen  is  not  the  only 
guide  to  the  amount  of  experience.  One 
man,  from  natural  ability,  or  industry,  or  the 
stimulus  to  think,  furnished  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed,  sees  more  and 
reflects  more,  and  therefore  extracts  more 
experience  from  one  case  than  another  does 
from  a  hundred. 

An  excessive  confidence  in  physic,  if  not 
the  parent,  is  certainly  the  nurse  of  quackery 
or  irregular  practice,  both  without  and  with¬ 
in  the  pale  of  the  profession.  Whilst  there 
is  suffering  to  be  relieved,  there  will  be  found 
ignorant  and  weak  men,  >vho  deceive  them¬ 
selves,  and  dishonest  men,  who  deceive 
others,  in  professing  to  have  the  power  of 
relieving  it.  Examples  of  cure  are  adduced, 
circulated,  and  believed,  and  so  the  fame  and 
practice  of  the  empiric  are  extended.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  quakery  ;  the  question  is  too 
large  for  the  end  of  an  article  like  this,  but 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  their  use. 

Medical  men  and  the  public  commonly 
take  difterent  views  of  this  subject.  Medical 
men  are  charged  with  professional  prejudices, 
and  with  interested  motives,  which  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  truth.  They^  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  the  public  are  not  qualified  to 
discern,  until  schooled  by  a  disastrous  ex¬ 
perience,  the  deceptions  practised  upon  them. 
We  believe  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  medi- 
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cal  men  to  oppose  any  improvement  of  their 
art,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  do  not  think  it 
to  be  so;  and  as  to  professional  prejudice, 
we  ask  for  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any¬ 
thin"  more  than  a  due  measure  of  scientific 

O  , 

caution.  History  will  show  how  many  in¬ 
fallible  remedies  for  various  diseases  have 
been  vaunted  and  forgotten  :  for  how  many 
improvements  can  history  show  us  that  we 
arc  indebted  to  quacks  ? 

But  cures  are  adduced,  and  respectively 
attested.  Facts  are  stubborn  things — how 
are  these  to  be  set  aside  ?  Some  of  them 
are  true,  and  some  of  them  are  false.  The 
history  of  empiricism  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
mental  philosopher.  The  phrenologists  have 
an  organ  of  wonder ;  and  of  the  existence  of 
the  faculty  ascribed  to  this  organ,  we  think 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Whatever  is  new 
or  marvellous  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
some  minds ;  to  doubt  the  marvel  is  to  rob 
them  of  their  idol.  What  they  love  they 
cling  to  ;  and  without  a  particle  of  conscious 
dishonesty,  they  will  solemnly  attest  to  be 
true  that  which  is  plainly  and  indubitably 
false.  History  will  place  beyond  the  power 
of  any  to  doubt  the  assertion,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  invent  statements  more  absurd 
and  more  false  than  some  which  have  been 
attested  as  facts  by  intelligent  and  respectable 
persons.  One  instance  of  this  kind  may  be 
given  from  the  life  of  an  individual,  of  the 
value  of  whose  pretensions  most  persons  will 
probably  by  this  time  have  formed  the  same 
opinion.  St.  John  Long  professed  to  have  a 
liniment  wfliich  would  cure  consumption ;  and 
he  declared  it  to  possess  this  remarkable 
property — that  when  rubbed  upon  the  chest, 
it  would  produce  a  sore  upon  the  skin  o\'er 
the  diseased  part  of  the  lung,  but  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  upon  the  skin  over  the  sound 
parts.  Many  persons  of  rank,  intelligence, 
and  undoubted  integrity  attested  the  truth  of 
this  statement  in  a  court  of  justice.  Y'et  the 
fact  so  attested  was  undoubtedly  false,  and 
few  persons  probably  now  believe  it.  The 
public  caressed  St.  John  Long,  enriched  him, 
and  wdien,  in  spite  of  his  own  liniment,  he  fell 
a  victim  himself  to  consumption,  they  raised 
a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
liniment  still  exists,  and  consumption  finds  as 
many  victims  as  ever.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  medical  men,  whose  pursuits 
necessarily  familiarize  them  with  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  frauds  or  follies,  should  be 
slow  to  believe  the  reports  of  improbable  or 
impossible  cures,  which  are  propagated  by 
silly,  sanguine,  or  wicked  men,  even  when 
they  are  attested  by  respectable  and  disinter- 
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ested  persons?  But  some  of  the  recoveries  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  causes  here 
are  real :  how  is  the  arj;ument  in  favor  of  pointed  out ; 

quackery  drawn  from  these  to  be  disposed  1.  The  regulation  of  the  diet — the  omis- 
of  ?  The  explanation  will  be  different  in  sion  of  excessive  drinking,  or  smoking,  or  the 
diflferent  cases.  correction  of  some  other  bad  habit,  may  have 

It  is  not  by  the  result  of  a  few  single  cases  done  all  the  good.  Examples :  cases  of  in- 
that  the  benefit  of  any  plan  of  treatment  can  digestion,  nervous  depression,  «tc.  2.  The 
be  judged  of.  It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  natural  powers  may  have  effected  a  cure  in 
the  results  of  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  many  cases,  independently  of,  or  in  spite  of 
in  one  way,  with  an  equal  number  similarly  other  means  employed  at  the  same  time, 
circumstanced,  treated  in  another  way,  that  Exfimples:  common  cold,  slight  fever,  mild 
the  truth  can  be  arrived  at.  Such  a  com-  cases  of  erysipelas,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
parison  the  public  have  neither  the  oppor-  <fec. ;  and  even  some  more  severe  diseases, 
tunity  nor  the  requisite  knowledge  to  make.  3.  The  improvement  may  be  a  part  of  the 
Take  a  number  of  cases  of  any  curable  dis-  natural  course  of  the  disease.  Example  : 
ease,  and  treat  them  all  in  the  worst  possible  some  cases  of  consumption,  as  previously  ex- 
way,  and  a  few  of  them  will  be  almost  sure  plained.  4.  A  trifling  disease  may  be  mis- 
to  get  well.  The  most  ignorant  quack  will  taken  for  a  serious  one — as  a  cold  for  con- 
therefore  be  able  to  adduce  some  recoveries,  sumption — and  the  latter  disease  may  then 
which  he  will  parade  as  cures.  The  failures  appear  to  have  been  cured.  So  an  inno- 
he  will  take  care  not  to  talk  about ;  and  no  cent  swelling  may  be  mistoken  for  cancer, 
other  person  will  think  the  matter  worth  his  5.  We  have  known  patients  convalescent 
trouble.  Thus  a  number  of  persons  may  die  from  serious  diseases,  before  they  had  re- 
who  could  have  been  cured  ;  still  more  may  gained  their  wonted  strength,  become  im- 
have  been  kept  in  protracted  suflFering;  and  patient,  consult  an  irregular  practitioner,  and 
the  public  can  never  know  these  facts.  An  then  give  him  credit  for  the  subsequent  im- 
occasional  recovery,  well-advertised  either  by  provement,  which  was  simply  due  to  the 
zealous  friends  or  in  the  usual  newspaper  gradual  return  of  health  under  the  influence 
channel,  will  make  a  reputation  that  will  of  natural  causes.  G.  Faith — the  confident 
often  w'ear  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  expectation  of  benefit  cures  many.  This  is 
author’s  purpose,  by  filling  his  pocket.  especially  seen  in  nervous  diseases.  Many 

All  quacks  are  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  years  ago  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Sir  II.  Davy 
same  level,  nor  are  they  all  without  the  were  engaged  at  Bristol  in  experimenting 
limits  of  the  medical  profession.  The  essence  upon  the  effects  of  breathing  various  gases, 
of  quackery  is  one  spirit  assuming  many  Sir.  II.  Davy  wished  to  observe  the  effects  of 
shapes.  Universally  it  ministers  to  the  love  the  respiration  of  some  gas  upon  a  patient 
of  the  marvellous,  by  its  reports  of  wonder-  suffering  from  palsy.  Before  using  the  gas, 
ful  cures,  generally  effected  by  some  novel  he  noted  the  temperature  of  the  patient’s 
means ;  it  profits  by  the  pain  which  doubt,  body,  and  for  this  purpose  he  inserted  the 
or  suspense,  or  absolutely  blighted  hope  in-  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  under  the 
spires ;  and  it  soothes  and  pleases  by  confi-  tongue.  The  man  imagined  this  little  pre- 
dent  promises  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  liminary  proceeding  to  be  the  means  of  cure. 
It  builds  up  a  reputation  out  of  the  ruinous  and  immediately  declared  himself  cured, 
materials  of  the  reputation  of  othei*s  which  it  Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be 
has  pulled  down  :  it  creates  a  danger  that  it  culled  from  the  records  of  science.  7.  In¬ 
may  have  the  honor  of  removing  it:  it  con-  judicious  medical  men  not  unfrequently  do 
jures  up  disasters  which  w^ould  have  come  harm,  as  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  other- 
but  for  its  timely  and  providential  interfer-  wise  depressing  patients  who  really  require 
ence :  it  blow’s  its  own  trumpet,  and  per-  support.  Suppose  a  homoeopathist  then 
suades  or  pays  others  to  blow  for  it :  it  often  called  in,  and  doing  w'hat  we  take  leave  to 
makes  a  profession  of  pure  disinterestedness,  assume  as  nothing,  the  patient  may  gain  time 
whilst  it  is.ahvays  purely  selfish,  although  it  to  recover  strength,  and  appears  to  be  bene- 
often  for  a  time  ingeniously  hides  the  vice.  fited.  8.  There  are  some  diseases  which  we 
We  will  now  briefly  indicate  a  few  of  the  have  little  or  no  pow’er  to  cure,  but  w’hich 
ways  by  which  an  explanation  may  be  given  ordinarily  cease  after  a  time  of  themselves — 
of  most  of  the  “  cures”  attributed  to  quacks,  such  is  the  suffering  produced  by  the  pass- 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  ing  of  gall-stones.  A  patient  may  have  been 
•  at  times  do  good  by  accident ;  and  also  that  treated  for  months  by  a  surgeon  without 
many  cures  ascribed  to  the  regular  doctors  benefit ;  another  surgeon  or  a  quack  is  then 
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consulted.  The  disease  ceases  sooner  or 
later  spontaneously,  and  the  last-comer  takes 
the  credit,  which  is  due  to  neither,  but  solely 
to  nature. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  guard  against  an 
inference  which  would  not  be  Avarranted,  but 
which  an  inattentive  reader  might  draw  from 
what  has  been  said — namely,  that  we  have 
no  faith  in  drugs.  Although  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  much  which  is  currently  received,  both 
in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  we  have  the 
firmest  faith  in  the  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  the  proper  use  of  drugs.  We  will  refer 
to  a  few  facts,  as  examples  only  of  the  kind 
of  evidence  upon  which  our  faith  rests.  We 
appeal,  then:  1.  To  the  case  of  ague.  It 
will  go  on  for  months  if  left  to  nature  ;  it 
will  ruin  the  general  health,  and  destroy  life. 
It  may  be  stopped  in  most  instances,  at  al¬ 
most  any  period  of  its  course,  by  a  single 
dose  of  quinine,  and  almost  always  by  a  very 
small  number  of  doses.  2.  To  cases  of 
antemia  or  bloodlessness.  A  girl  blanched, 
feeble  and  useless,  becomes  rosy,  strong, 
and  fit  for  work  under  the  use  of  a  short 
course  of  iron.  3.  To  the  immediate 
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benefit  often  afforded  by  opium  in  asth¬ 
ma,  colic,  neuralgia,  (tic,)  rheumatism,  and 
many  other  spasmodic  and  painful  dis¬ 
eases.  4.  To  the  benefit  of  opium  in  de¬ 
lirium  tremens — the  trembling  delirium  of 
drunkards.  A  furious  maniac  is  restored  to 
reason  by  a  few  doses  of  this  drug.  5.  To 
the  benefit  of  opium  and  other  astringents  in 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  6.  To  the  utility 
of  iodine  in  many  cases  of  swelled  neck, 
(bronchocele.)  V.  To  the  utility  of  arsenic 
in  various  diseases  of  the  skin ;  of  sulphur  in 
the  itch ;  of  various  drugs  in  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  and  in  losses  of  blood  from  different 
parts  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  utility  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  certain  forms  of  fever. 

These  facts  might  be  increased,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  any  reasonable  amount.  They  are 
simple  enough,  and  common  enough  to  be 
verified  by  any  one,  and  they  admit  of  no 
dispute.  We  invite  those  who  doubt*  the 
utility  of  drugs,  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  them,  and  to  reflect  upon  them, 
with  a  simple  desire  to  find  out  the  truth, 
and  we  will  answer  for  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  will  be  forced  to  come. 


From  Bentley’ 

ALFRED  B 

Alfred  B.  Street,  the  author  of  the 
new  poem,  “  Frontenac,”  is  descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  United  States — 
one  which  has  held  its  place  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  enrolled  amonjj  its 
members  learned  scholars  and  eminent  di¬ 
vines.  It  sprang  from  an  ancient  English 
family,  one  member  of  which.  Sir  Thomas 
Street,  was,  in  1C81,  (reign  of  Charles  II.,) 
a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  while  some  of  the  name  are 
still  found  in  the  church  and  army  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Sussex,  an  old  grey  ivy-clad  edi¬ 
fice  is  still  in  existence,  called  “  Street 
Church,”  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur¬ 
vey,  and  a  Rectory  of  Street,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester  and  archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Street, 
who  was  settled  at  Taunton,  in  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  about  the  year  1G38,*  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  the  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  New  Haven. f  He  was  a  good  theological 

*  Bacon’s  llistoric.al  Discourses, 
f  Dr.  Daua’s  Century  Dbcoursc. 
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writer,  and  noted  for  his  piety,  learning  and 
eloquence.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Street, 
after  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  organ¬ 
ized  a  church  at  Wallingford,  and  became 
its  pastor.  His  early  ministry  was  cast  in 
those  wild  and  picturesque  times  when  the 
tomahawk  of  the  savage  was  threatening. 
Consequently  the  male  portion  of  his  people 
— half  settler,  half  soldier — listened  to  his 
preaching  in  the  little  fortified  church,  with 
loaded  muskets  at  their  backs,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  King  Pilip’s  war,  in  ICTS, 
his  house  was  also  fortified.  He  continued 
pastor  of  this  church  forty-two  years,  and 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1717.* 
The  Hon.  Ibmdall  S.  Street,  father  of  the 
author  of  “Frontenac,”  was  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  these  two  eminent  clergymen. 
He  removed,  with  his  father,  in  early  life, 
into  the  State  of  New  York,  and  this  branch 
of  the  family  has  continued  to  reside  there 
ever  since  ;  the  other  branch  continued  in 
Connecticut,  and  is  still  represented  by 
Augustus  Russell  Street,  Esq.,  who  resides 
at  NewHaven. 

♦  Trumbull’s  History  of  Connecticut 
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Randall  S.  Street  studied  law  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  married  Miss  Cornelia  Billings,  and 
settled  there  for  the  succeeding  thirty  years  of 
his  life.  Such  was  his  standing  at  the  bar, 
that,  whilst  still  young,  he  was  appointed  at¬ 
torney  of  the  district  composed  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Wayne,  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Delaware 
and  Sullivan,  under  the  old  organization  of 
districts,  and  subsequently  he  represented  the 
county  of  Dutchess  in  Congress.  He  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  araonof  the  recollections  of  the  writer  is 
one  of  a  day  spent  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  at  the  residence  of  General  Street,  when 
it  was  the  home  of  hospitality  and  elegance. 
In  1824,  General  Street  removed  to  Monti- 
cello,  Sullivan  county,  New  York,  where  he 
died  in  1839. 

The  maternal  jnrand father  of  our  author 
was  Major  Andrew  Billings,  who  married 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  of 
the  well-known  family  of  that  name  in  New 
York.  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  who  became  the  wife  of  General  Street, 
wfis  the  mother  of  the  poet. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  received  an  academical  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  which 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  institu¬ 
tions.  Poughkeepsie  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  State, 
situated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  slope 
that  swells  up  from  the  Hudson.  From 
College  Hill  there  is  a  prospect  of  almost 
matchless  beauty.  A  scene  of  rural  and 
sylvan  loveliness  expands  from  every  point 
at  its  base ;  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  the 
busy  village  rise  from  the  foliage  in  which  it 
seems  embosomed  ;  the  river  stretches  league 
upon  league  with  its  gleaming  curves  beyond ; 
to  the  west  is  a  range  of  splendid  mountains 
ending  at  the  south  in  the  misty  peaks  of  the 
Highlands  ;  whilst  at  the  north,  dim  outlines 
sketched  upon  the  distant  sky,  proclaim  the 
domes  of  the  soaring  Catskills.  It  was 
among  these  scenes  that  our  author  passed 
his  days  of  childhood  ;  here  his  young  eye 
first  drank  in  the  glories  of  Nature,  and  “the 
foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid.” 

When,  however,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Monticello,  he 
was  immediately  surrounded  with  scenes  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  his  former  life. 
Sullivan  county  had  been  organized  only  a 
score  of  years,  and  was  scarcely  yet  rescued 
from  the  wilderness.  Monticello,  its  county 
town,  was  surrounded  by  fields  which  only.ii 
short  time  before  were  parts  of  the  w’ild 
forest,  which  still  hemmed  them  in  on  every 


side.  These  forests  were  threaded  with 
bright  streams  and  scattered  with  broad 
lakes,  while  here  and  there  the  untiring  axe 
of  the  settler,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  had  been  employed  in  opening  the 
way  for  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man. 
Secluded  as  Sullivan  county  is  in  the  south- 
w'esternmost  nook  of  the  State,  it  'would  be 
difficult  to  find  within  its  bounds  another 
region  of  such  sylvan  beauty  and  wild  gran¬ 
deur.  The  eye  is  filled  with  images  that 
make  their  own  enduring  places  in  the  mind, 
storing  it  with  rich  and  unfading  pictures. 
Among  these  scenes,  as  might  be  supposed, 
Mr.  Street  ranged  wdth  a  ceaseless  delight, 
probably  heightened  by  the  strong  contrast 
they  afforded  in  their  startling  picturesqueness 
to  the  soft,  quiet  beauty  of  those  of  Dutch¬ 
ess.  Instead  of  the  smooth  meadowy  ascent, 
he  saw  the  broken  hillside  blackened  with 
fire,  or  just  growing  green  with  its  first  crop. 
Instead  of  the  yellow  corn-field  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  he  beheld  the  clear¬ 
ing  spotted  with  stumps,  with  the  thin  rye 
growing  between  ;  instead  of  the  comfortable 
farm-house  peeping  from  its  orchards,  he  saw 
the  log-cabin  stooping  amid  the  half-cleared 
trees ;  the  dark  ravine  took  the  place  of  the 
mossy  dell,  and  the  wild  lake  of  the  sail- 
spotted  and  far-stretching  river. 

Thus  communing  with  nature,  Mr.  Street 
embodied  the  impressions  made  upon  him  in 
language,  and  in  that  form  most  appropriate 
in  giving  vent  to  deep  enthusiastic  feeling 
and  high  t^iought — the  form  of  verse.  Poem 
after  poem  was  w'ritten  by  him,  and  being 
published  in  those  best  vehicles  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  public,  the  periodicals,  soon 
attracted  attention.  Secluded  from  man¬ 
kind,  and  surrounded  with  nature  in  her  most 
impressive  features,  his  thought  took  the 
direction  of  that  w’hich  he  saw  most,  and 
thus  description  became  the  characteristic  of 
his  verse.  Equally  cut  off  from  books,  his 
poetry  found  its  origin  in  his  own  study  of 
natural  scenes,  and  in  the  thoughts  that  rose 
in  his  own  bosom.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
were  his  words ;  the  fields  and  hillsides  w’ere 
his  pages  ;  and  the  whole  volume  of  Nature 
his  treasury  of  knowledge.  This,  while  it 
may  have  made  him  less  artistic,  was  the 
means  of  that  originality  .and  unlikeness  to  any 
one  else  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 

But  while  thus  employing  his  leisure,  Mr. 
Street  was  engaged  in  studying  his  profes¬ 
sion  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  in 
due  time  wais  admitted  to  the  bar.  After 
practising  for  a  few  years  at  Monticello,  in 
1839  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  has 
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continued  to  reside  until  the  present  time. 
In  1841,  Mr.  Street  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Smith  Weed,  Esq.,  a  retired 
merchant  of  fortune,  and  great  respectability 
of  character. 

W e  have  spoken  of  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  Mr.  Street’s  poetry,  or  rather  of  the 
peculiar  mental  training  he  received,  and 
'which  gave  a  direction  to  his  imagination. 
And  beautifully  has  a  writer*  in  the  “  De¬ 
mocratic  Review”  summed  up  the  view  we 
have  given :  “  Street  is  a  true  Flemish 
painter,  seizing  upon  objects  in  all  their 
verisimilitude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flow¬ 
ers  peer  up  from  among  brown  leaves ;  the 
drum  of  the  partridge,  the  ripple  of  waters, 
the  flickering  of  autumn  light,  the  sting  of 
sleety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar 
of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the 
odor  of  crushed  pine- boughs,  are  present  to 
our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land,  his  poems 
would  transport  us  at  once  to  home.  He  is 
no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish 
insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  reality.  His 
pictures  have  the  freshness  of  originals. 
They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and 
often  vigorous ;  he  is  essentially  an  American 
poet.” 

A  writerf  in  the  “  American  Review  ” 
thus  remarks  of  Mr.  Street’s  poetry :  “  The  I 
rhythm  in  general  runs  with  an  equable  and 
easy  strength  ;  the  more  worthy  of/egard  be¬ 
cause  so  evidently  inartificial;  and  there  is 
often  in  the  frequent  minute  pictures  of  nature 
a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  a  lingering  of  e.xpression  corresponding 
with  some  dreamy  abandonment  of  thought 
to  the  objects  dwelt  upon,  or  a  rippling 
lapse  of  language  where  the  author’s  mind 
seemed  conscious  of  playing  'wdth  them — 
caught,  as  it  were,  from  the  flitting  of  birds 
among  leafy  boughs,  from  the  subtle  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling 
of  woodland  brooks  over  leaves  and  pebbles. 
In  the  use  of  language,  more  especially  in 
blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple,  yet  rich, 
and  usually  very  felicitous.  This  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  case  in  his  choice  of  appellatives, 
which  he  selects  and  applies  with  an  aptness 
of  descriptive  beauty  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  poet  amongst  us,  certainly 
by  none  except  Bryant.” 

Besides  his  observation,  keen  as  that  of 


*  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 
f  The  late  George  H.  Colton. 
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the  Indian  hunter,  of  all  Nature’s  slight  and 
simple  effects  in  quiet  places,  Mr.  Street  has 
a  most  gentle  and  contemplative  eye  for  the 
changes  which  she  silently  throws  over  the 
traces  where  men  have  once  been.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  “  The  Old  Bridge  ”  and  “  The 
Forsaken  Road.”  When  he  comes  to  the 
quiet  scenes  in  America  which  he  has  seen 
and  felt,  he  has  passages  which,  in  their  'W'ay, 
Cowper,  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  or  Bryant 
never  excelled. 

Charles  F.  Hoffman  calls  Street  “  the 
Teniers  of  American  poets.  Perfect  in  his 
limited  and  peculiar  range  of  art,  as  Long¬ 
fellow  in  his  more  extended  and  higher 
sphere.  Street  is  the  very  daguerreotype  of 
external  nature.  And  yet  his  portraits  are 
not  mere  mechanical  copies  of  her  features — 
so  much  feeling,  as  well  as  truth,  is  there  in 
his  microscopic  delineations.”  And  the 
“  Columbian  Magazine,”  in  noticing  his 
poems,  remarks  :  “  His  ‘  Sunset  on  Sha- 
wan^unk  Mountain,’  alone  "would  make  a 
poets  reputation.  It  is  a  true  picture  from 
nature,  redolent  of  summer-evening’s  balmy 
air,  and  rivalling  in  poetic  beauty  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  some  of  the  most  choice  passages 
of  ‘  Thomson’s  Seasons.’  ” 

Among  us,  Mr.  Street’s  claims  as  a  poet 
have  been  fully  recognized.  His  poem  of 
“  The  Lost  Hunter  ”  we  find  finely  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  recent  London  periodical,  and 
“  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  speaks  of 
him  as  “  a  descriptive  poet  at  the  head  of 
his  class and  describes  “  his  pictures  of 
American  scenery  as  full  of  gusto  and  fresh¬ 
ness.”  The  “  Westminster  Review,”  in 
noticing  the  collection  of  his  poems,  says : 
“  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  volume  of 
poetry  from  which  we  have  derived  so  much 
unmixed  pleasure  as  from  the  collection  now 
before  us.  Right  eloquently  does  he  dis¬ 
course  of  nature,  her  changeful  features  and 
her  varied  moods,  as  exhibited  in  ‘  America, 
with  her  rich  green  forest  robe,’  and  many 
are  the  glowing  pictures  we  would  gladly 
transfer  to  our  pages,  in  proof  of  the  poet’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  ‘  nature  is  man’s  best  teacher.’  ” 

We  are  writing  of  one,  however,  who  we 
feel  has  only  commenced  his  career.  His 
new  poem,  “  Frontenac,”  a  tale  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  in  1G96,  will,  we  think,  greatly  add  to 
his  reputation. 

*^*  W e  are  indebted  to  the  American  Literary 
Magazine  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
these  pages. 
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Fiom  Dlack wood’s  Magazine. 

DIES  BOREALES.-NO.  1. 

CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 


Scene — Cladichy  Lochaice-side.  Time — Sunrise,  North — Duller — Seward. 


[Here  vre  have  Christopher  North  redivivus. 
Since  Prof,  Wilson’s  withdrawment  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Blackwood,  this  we  believe  is  the  first  of 
his  contributions  to  that  Magazine.  It  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  those  who  retain  the  flavor  of  the 
previous  lucubrations  of  Christoplier. — Ed.] 

North.  Under  the  opening  eyelids  of 
the  Morn !”  Mefeels,  Amici,  at  this  moment, 
the  charm  of  that  Impersonation.  Slowly 
awaking  from  sleep — scarcely  conscious  of 
her  whereabouts — bewildered  by  the  beauty 
of  the  revelation,  nor  rccotrnizinw  her  beloved 
lochs  and  mountains — visionary  and  name¬ 
less  all  as  if  an  uncertain  prolongation  of  her 
Summer’s  Night’s  Dream. 

Seward.  1  was  not  going  to  speak,  my 
dear  sir. 

North.  And  now  she  is  broad  awake. 
She  sees  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  nor  thinks, 
God  bless  her,  that  ’tis  herself  that  beautifies 
them ! 

Seward.  Twenty  years  since  I  stood  on 
this  knoll,  honored  sir,  by  your  side — twenty 
years  to  a  day — and  now  the  same  perfect 
peace  possesses  me — mysterious  return — as 
if  all  the  intervening  time  slid  away — and 
this  w’ere  not  a  renew’ed  but  a  continuous 
happiness. 

North.  And  let  it  slide  away  into  the  still 
recesses  of  Memory — the  Present  has  its 
privileges,  and  they  may  be  blamelessly, 
wisely,  virtuously  enjoyed — and  without  irre¬ 
verence  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Past.  Let  it 
slide  aw'ay,  but  not  into  oblivion — no  danger, 
no  fear  of  oblivion — even  joys  w’ill  return  on 
their  wings  of  gossamer ; — sorrows  may  be 
buried,  but  they  are  immortal. 

Seward.  I  see  not  the  slightest  change 
on  this  Grove  of  Sycamores.  Twenty  years 
tell  not  on  boles  that  have  for  centuries  been 
in  their  prime.  Yes,  that  one  a  little  way 
down,  and  that  one  still  farther  off,  have 
grown — and  those  striplings,  then  but  sap¬ 
lings,  may  now  be  called  Trees. 

VOL.  XVIL  NO.  IV. 


Duller.  I  never  heard  such  a  noise. 

North.  A  cigar  in  your  mouth  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning !  Well — well. 

Duller.  There,  my  dear  sir,  keep  me  in 
countenance  with  a  Manilla. 

North.  The  Herb!  You  have  high  autho¬ 
rity — Spenser’s — for  “  noise.” 

Duller.  I  said  Noise,  because  it  is  Noise. 
Why,  the  hum  of  bees  overhead  is  absolutely 
like  soft  sustained  thunder,  and  yet  no  bees 
visible  in  the  umbrage.  The  sound  is  like 
that  of  one  single  bee,  and  he  must  be  a 
giant.  Ay,  there  I  see  a  few  w'orking  like 
mad,  and  I  guess  there  must  be  myriads. 
The  Grove  must  be  full  of  bees’  nests. 

North.  Not  one.  Hundreds  of  smokes 
are  stealing  up  from  hidden  or  apparent  cot¬ 
tages — for  the  region  is  not  unpopulous,  and 
not  a  garden  without  its  hive.s — and  early 
risers  tliough  we  be,  the  matutinci  apes  are 
still  before  tis,  and  so  are  the  birds. 

Duller.  They,  too,  are  making  a  noise. 
Who  says  a  shilfa  cannot  sing  ?  Of  the  fifty 
now  “  pouring  his  throat,”  as  the  poet  well 
says,  I  defy  you  to  tell  which  sings  best. 
That  splendid  fellow'  on  the  birch-tree  top — 
or  yonder  gorgeous  tyke  on  the  yellow  oak 
— or - 

North.  “  In  shadiest  covert  hid”  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  that  thrills  the  many- 
nested  underwood  with  connubial  bliss. 

Sew'ard.  Not  till  this  moment  heard  I  the 
waterfall. 

Duller.  You  did  though,  all  along — a 
felt  accompaniment. 

North.  I  know  few  glens  more  beautiful 
than  Cladich-Cleugh ! 

Duller.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  do  not 
attempt  that  name. 

North.  How  mellifluous  !  —  Cladich- 
Cleugh  ! 

Duller.  Great  is  the  power  of  gutturals. 

North.  It  is  not  inaccessible.  Dut  you 
must  skirt  it  till  you  reach  the  meadow  where  • 
the  cattle  are  beginning  to  browse.  And 
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then  threading  your  way  through  a  coppice, 
where  you  are  almost  sure  to  see  a  roe,  you 
come  down  upon  a  series  of  little  pools,  in 
such  weather  as  this,  so  clear  that  you  can 
count  the  trouts ;  and  then  the  verdurous 
walls  bejjin  to  rise  on  either  side  and  rifjht 
before  you  ;  and  you  begin  to  feel  that  the 
beauty  is  becoming  magnificence,  for  the 
pools  are  now  black,  and  the  stems  are  old, 
and  the  cliffs  intercept  the  sky,  and  there 
are  caves,  and  that  waterfall  has  dominion 
in  the  gloom,  and  there  is  sublimity  in  the 
soundins:  solitude. 

O 

BuLLEii.  Cladick'Cloock. 

Noutii.  a  miserable  failure. 

BuLLEii.  Cladig-Cloog. 

North.  Worser  and  worser. 

Sew'Ard.  Any  footpath,  sir  ? 

North.  Yes — for  the  roe  and  the  goat. 

Buller.  And  the  Man  of  the  Crutch. 

North.  Good.  But  I  speak  of  days 
when  the  Crutch  "was  in  its  tree-bole - 

Buller.  As  the  Apollo  was  in  its  marble 
block. 

North.  Not  so  good.  But,  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  I  have  done  it  with  the  Crutch. 

Seward.  Ay,  sir,  and  could  do  it  again. 

North.  No.  But  youtw'o  are  yet  boys^ 
on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty — and  I  leave  you, 
Seward,  to  act  the  guide  to  Buller  up  Cla- 
dich-Cleugh. 

Buller.  Pray,  Mr.  North,  what'  may  be 
the  name  of  that  sheet  of  w  ater  ? 

North.  In  Scotland  w^e  call  it  Locii-Aw'e. 

Buller.  I  am  so'happy,  sir,  that  I  talk 
nonsense. 

North.  Much  nonsense  ma}^  you  talk. 

Buller.  ’Twas  a  foolish  question — but  you 
know,  sir,  that  by  some  strange  fatality  or 
another  I  have  been  three  times  called  away 
from  Scotland  without  having  seen  Loch- 
Awe. 

North.  Make  good  use  of  your  eyes  now, 
sirrah,  and  you  will  remember  it  all  the  days 
of  your  life.  That  is  Cruachan — no  usurper 
he — by  divine  right  a  king.  The  sun  is  up, 
and  there  is  motion  in  the  clouds.  Saw  you 
ever  such  shadows  ?  How  majestically  they 
stalk !  And  now  how  beautifully  they 
glide !  And  now  see  you  that  broad,  black 
forest,  half-way  up  the  mountain  ? 

Buller.  I  do. 

North.  You  are  sure  you  do. 

Buller.  I  am. 

North.  You  are  mistaken.  It  is  no  broad, 
black  forest — it  is  mere  gloom — shadow  that 
in  a  minute  will  pass  away,  though  now 
seeming  steadfast  as  the  woods. 

Buller.  I  could  swear  it  is  a  forest. 


North.  Swear  not  at  all.  Shut  your 
e3"es.  Open  them.  Where  now'  your  w  ood  ? 

Buller.  Most  extraordinary  ocular  decep¬ 
tion. 

North.  Quite  common.  Yet  no  poet  has 
described  it.  See  ajjain.  The  same  forest 
a  mile  off.  No  need  of  trees — sun  and  cloud 
make  our  visionary  mountains  sylvan  ;  and 
the  grandest  visions  are  ever  those  that  are 
transitory — ask  j'Oiir  soul. 

Buller.  Your  Manilla  is  out,  my  dear  sir. 
There  is  the  case. 

North.  Caught  like  a  cricketer.  You 
must  ascend  Cruachan.  “  Tliis  morning 
gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day  you 
cannot  do  better  than  take  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  and  be  off  now.  Say  the  word,  and  I 
will  myself  row  you  over  the  Loch.  No 
need  of  a  guide :  inclining  to  the  left  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  you  have  cleai  ed  yonder 
real  timber  and  sap  w'ood,  and  then  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  the  rifrht,  and  then  for 
another  hour  or  two  straight  forwards,  and 
then  you  will  see  the  highest  of  the  three 
peaks  within  an  hour  or  tw'o’s  walk  of  you  ; 
and  thus,  by  mid-day,  find  yourself  seated 
on  the  summit. 

Buller.  Seated  on  the  summit. 

North.  Not  too  lonjr,  for  the  air  is  often 
very  sharp  at  that  altitude,  and  so  rare,  that 
I  have  heard  tell  of  people  fainting. 

Buller.  I  am  occasionally  troubled  with 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart — 

North.  Pooh,  nonsense.  Only  the  stom¬ 
ach. 

Buller.  And  occasionally  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head — 

North.  Pooh,  nonsense.  Only  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Take  a  calker  every  two  hours  on 
your  w'ay  up,  and  I  warrant  both  heart  and 
head — 

Buller.  Not  to-day.  It  looks  cloudy. 

North.  Why,  I  don’t  much  care  though 
I  should  accompany  you — 

Buller.  I  knew'  you  would  offer  to  do 
so,  and  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  putting  a  decid¬ 
ed  negative  on  the  proposal.  Let  us  defer  it 
till  to-morrow.  For  my  sake,  my  dear  sir, 
if  not  for  your  own,  do  not  think  of  it;  it 
will  be  no  disappointment  to  me  to  remain 
with  you  here — and  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  your  fainting  on  the  summit.  Be  advised, 
my  dear  sir,  be  advised — 

North.  Well,  then,  be  it  so  —  I  am  not 
obstinate ;  but  such  another  day  for  the  as¬ 
cent  there  may  not  be  during  the  summer. 
On  just  such  a  day  I  made  the  ascent  some 
half-century  ago.  I  took  it  from  Tvanuilt — 
having  walked  that  morning  from  Dalmally, 
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some  dozen  miles,  for  a  breatliinjc  on  level 
ground,  before  facing  the  steepish  shoulder 
that  roughens  into  Loch  Etive.  The  fox- 

O 

hunter  from  Gleno  gave  me  his  company, 
with  his  hounds  and  terriers,  half-way  up, 
and  after  killing  some  cubs  we  parted  —  not 
without  a  tinful  of  the  creature  at  the  Fai¬ 
ries’  Well— 

Duller.  A  tinful  of  the  creature  at  the 
Fairies’  Well ! 

Korth.  Yea  —  a  tinful  of  the  creature  at 
the  Fairies’  Well.  Now  I  am  a  total-ab¬ 
stinent. 

Duller.  A  total-abstinent ! 

North.  Dy  heavens!  he  echoes  me. — 
Pleasant,  but  mournful  to  the  soul  is  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  past !  A  tinful  of 
the  unchristened  creature  to  the  health  of 
the  Silent  People.  Oh  1  Duller,  there  are 
no  Silent  People  now. 

Duller.  In  your  company,  sir,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  be  a  listener. 

North.  Well,  on  I  flew,  as  on  wings. 
Duller.  What  1  Up  Cruachan  ? 

North.  On  feet,  then,  if  you  will  ;  but 
the  feet  of  a  deer. 

Duller.  On  all-fours  ? 

North.  Yes  —  sometimes  on  all-fours. — 
On  all-fours,  like  a  frog  in  his  prime,  clearing 
tiny  obstructions  with  a  spang.  On  all-fours, 
like  an  ourang-outang,  who,  in  difticult  pla¬ 
ces,  brings  his  arms  into  play.  On  all-fours, 
like  the — 

Duller.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

North.  Without  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
without  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ; 
without  ])anting ;  without  dizziness ;  wdth 
merely  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  breath, 
and  now'  and  then  something  like  a  gasp  after 
a  run  to  a  knowe  which  we  foresaw  as  a  mo¬ 
mentary  resting-place — w’e  felt  that  we  w'ere 
conquering  Cruachan  !  Lovely  level  places, 
like  platforms — level  as  if  water  had  formed 
them,  flowing  up  just  so  far  continually,  and 
then  ebbing  back  to  some  unimaginable  sea — 
awaited  our  arrival,  that  on  them  we  might 
lie  dow'n,  and  from  beds  of  state  survey  our 
empire,  for  our  empire  it  was  felt  to  be,  far 
away  into  the  lowlands,  with  many  a  hill  be¬ 
tween — many  a  hill  that,  in  its  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  is  believed  to  be  a  mountain,  just  as 
many  a  man  of  moderate  mental  dimensions 
is  believed  by  those  who  live  beneath  his 
shade  to  be  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude, 
and  with  funeral  honors  is  interred. 

Duller.  Well  for  him  that  he  is  a  hill  at 
all — eminent  on  a  flat,  or  among  humbler  un¬ 
dulations.  All  is  comparative. 

North.  Just  so.  From  a  site  on  a  moun¬ 


tain’s  side — far  from  the  summit — the  ascender 
hath  sometimes  a  sublimer,  often  a  lovelier 
vision,  than  from  its  most  commanding  peak. 
Yet  still  he  has  the  feeling  of  ascension  ;  sti¬ 
fle  that,  and  the  discontent  of  insufficiency 
dwarfs  and  darkens  all  that  lies  below. 

Duller.  Words  to  the  wise. 

North.  We  fear  to  ascend  higher,  lest  we 
should  lose  what  we  comprehend  ;  yet  we 
will  ascend  higher,  though  we  know  the 
clouds  are  gathering,  and  we  are  already  en¬ 
veloped  in  mist.  Dut  there  w'ere  no  clouds — 
no  mist  on  that  day — and  tlie  secret  top  of 
Cruachan  was  as  clear  as  a  good  man’s  con¬ 
science,  and  the  whole  world  below  like  a 
promised  land. 

Duller.  Let  us  go — let  us  go — let  us  go. 

North.  All  knowledge,  my  dear  boy,  may 
be  likened  to  stupendous  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains — clear  and  clouded,  smooth  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  ;  and  you  or  I  in  youth  assail  them 
in  joy  and  pride  of  soul,  not  blind,  but  blind¬ 
folded  often,  and  ignorant  of  their  inclination  ; 
so  that  w'C  often  are  met  by  a  beetling  cliff 
with  its  cataract,  and  must  keep  ascending 
and  descending,  ignorant  of  our  whereabouts, 
and  summit-seeking  in  vain.  Yet  all  the 
while  are  we  gloiitied.  In  maturer  mind, 
when  experience  is  like  an  instinct,  we  ascer¬ 
tain  levels  withont  a  theodolite,  and  know  as¬ 
suredly  where  dwell  the  peaks.  We  know 
how  to  ascend — sideways  or  right  on  ;  we 
know  w’hich  are  midw'ay  heights ;  w'e  can 
walk  in  mist  and  cloud  as  surely  as  in  light, 
and  we  learn  to  know  the  Inaccessible. 

Duller.  I  fear  you  will  fatigue  yourself — 

North.  Or  another  image.  You  sail  down 
a  stream,  my  good  Duller,  which  widens  as 
it  flows,  and  will  lead  through  inland  seas — or 
lochs — dow  n  to  the  mighty  ocean ;  what  that 
is,  I  need  not  say  ;  you  sail  down  it,  some¬ 
times  with  hoisted  sail — sometimes  w  ith  oars 
— on  a  quest  or  mission  all  undefined ;  but 
often  anchoring  w  here  no  need  is,  and  leaping 
ashore,  and  engaging  in  pursuits  or  pastimes 
forbidden  or  vain — with  the  iiatices — 

Duller.  The  natives ! 

North.  Nay — adopting  their  dress — tho’ 
dress  it  be  none  at  all — and  becoming  one  of 

^  O 

themselves  —  naturalized  ;  forgetting  your 
mission  clean  out  of  mind  !  Fishing  and 
hunting  with  the  natives — 

O 

Duller.  Whom? 

North.  The  natives — when  you  ought  to 
have  been  pursuing  your  voyage  on — on— on. 
Such  are  youth’s  pastimes  all.  Dut  you  had 
not  deserted — not  you ;  and  you  return  of 
your  owm  accord  to  this  ship. 

Duller.  What  ship  ? 
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North.  The  ship  of  life — leaving  some 
to  lament  you,  who  knew  you  only  as  a  jolly 
mariner,  who  was  bound  afar !  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  you  had  drawn  up  your  pinnace 
for  ever  on  that  shore,  in  that  lovely  little 
haven,  among  weeds  and  palms — unknowing 
that  you  would  relaunch  her  some  day  soon, 
and,  bounding  in  her  over  the  billows,  rejoin 
your  ship,  waiting  for  you  in  the  offing,  and 
revisit  the  simple  natives  no  more  ! 

Duller.  Methinks  I  understand  now  your 
mysterious  meaning. 

North.  You  do.  But  where  w^as  I  ? 

Duller.  Ascending  Cruachan,  and  near 
the  summit. 

North.  On  the  summit.  Not  a  whit  tired 
— not  a  bit  fatinrued ;  stronjj  as  ten — active  as 
twenty  ownselves  on  the  flat — divinely  drunk 
on  draughts  of  ether — happier  a  thousand 
limes,  greater  and  more  glorious,  than  Jupi¬ 
ter,  with  all  his  gods,  enthroned  on  Olym¬ 
pus. 

Duller.  ^Moderately  speaking. 

North.  In  imaorination  I  hear  him  bark- 

^  o 

mg  now  as  he  barked  then — a  sharp,  short, 
savage,  angry  and  hungry  bark — 

Duller.  What?  A  dog  ?  A  Fox? 

North.  No — no — no.  An  Eagle — the 
Golden  Eajjle  from  Ben-Slarive,  known — no 
mistaking  him — to  generations  of  Shepherds 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Duller.  Do  you  see  him  ? 

North.  Now  1  do.  I  see  his  eyes — for  he 
came — he  comes  sughing  close  by  me — and 
there  he  shoots  up  in  terror  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  sky. 

Duller.  I  did  not.  know  the  bird  was  so 
timid — 

North.  He  is  not  timid — he  is  bold  ;  but 
an  Eagle  does  not  like  to  come  all  at  once 
within  ten  yards  of  an  unexpected  man — any 
more  than  you  would  like  suddenly  to  face  a 
ghost. 

Duller.  What  brought  him  there  ? 

North.  Wings  nine  feet  wide. 

Duller.  Has  he  no  sense  of  smell  ? 

North.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Duller.  No  offense. 

North.  He  has.  But  we  have  not  always 
all  our  senses  about  us.  Duller,  nor  our  wits 
either — he  had  been  somewhat  scared,  a 
league  up  Glen  Etive,  by  the  huntsman  of 
Gleno — the  scent  of  powder  was  in  his  nos¬ 
trils  ;  but  fury  follows  fear,  and  in  a  minute 
I  heard  his  bark  again — as  now  I  hear  it — 
on  the  highway  to  Denlura. 

Duller.  He  must  have  had  enormous 
talons. 

North.  My  hand  is  none  of  the  smallest — 
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Duller.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir — give 
me  a  grasp. 

North.  There. 

Duller.  Oh  !  thumbikins ! 

North.  And  one  of  his  son’s  talons — 
whom  I  shot — w^as  twice  the  length  of  mine  ; 
his  yellow  knobby  loof  at  least  as  broad — 
and  his  leg  like  my  w  rist.  He  killed  a  man. 
Knocked  him  down  a  precipice,  like  a  can¬ 
non-ball.  He  had  the  credit  of  it  all  over 
the  country — but  I  believe  his  wife  did  the 
business,  for  she  was  half-again  as  big  as 
himself ;  and  no  devil  like  a  she-devil  fight¬ 
ing  for  her  imp. 

Duller.  Did  you  'ever  rob  an  Eyrie,  sir  ? 

North.  Did  you  ever  rob  a  Lion’s  den? 
No,  no.  Duller.  I  never — except  on  duty — 
placed  my  life  in  danger.  I  have  been  in 
many  dangerous-looking  places  among  the 
Mountains,  but  a  cautious  activity  ruh;d  all 
my  movements — I  scanned  my  cliff  before  1 
scaled  him ;  and  as  for  jumping  chasms — 
though  I  had  a  spring  in  me — 1  looked  im¬ 
aginatively  down  the  abyss,  and  then  sensi¬ 
bly  turned  its  flank  where  it  leaned  on  the 
greensward,  and  the  liberated  streamlet 
might  be  forded,  without  swimming,  by  the 
silly  sheep. 

Duller.  And  are  all  those  stories  lies  ? 

North.  All.  I  have  sometimes  swam  a 
loch  or  a  river  in  my  clothes — but  never 
except  when  they  lay  in  my  way,  or  wdien  I 
was  on  an  anij^linfj  excursion — and  what 

o  o 

danger  could  iheir  possibly  be  in  doing 
that  ? 

Duller.  You  might  have  taken  the  Cramp, 
sir. 

North.  And  the  Cramp  might  have  taken 
me — but  neither  of  us  ever  did  ;  and  a  man, 
with  a  short  neck  or  a  long  one,  might  as 
w’ell  shun  the  streets  in  perpetual  fear  of 
apoplexy,  as  a  good  swimmer  evade  water 
in  dread  of  being  drowned.  As  for  swim¬ 
ming  in  my  clothes — had  I  left  them  on  the 
hither,  how  should  I  have  looked  on  the 
thither  side  ? 

Seward.  No  man,  in  such  circumstances, 
could,  with  any  satisfaction  to  himself,  have 
pursued  his  journey,  even  through  the  most 
lonesome  places. 

Duller.  Describe  the  view  from  the  sum¬ 
mit. 

North.  I  have  no  descriptive  pow’cr — 
but,  even  though  I  had,  I  know  better  than 
that.  Why,  between  Cruachan  and  Buchail- 
Etive  lie  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order-L 
and,  for  a  while  at  first,  your  eyes  are  so 
bewildered  that  you  cannot  see  any  one  in 
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particular  ;  yet,  in  your  astonishment,  have 
a  strange  vision  of  them  all,  and  might 
think  they  were  interchanging  places,  shoul¬ 
dering  one  another  olf  into  altering  shapes 
in  the  uncertain  region,  did  not  the  awful 
stillness  assure  you  that  there  they  had  all 
stood  in  their  places  since  the  Creation,  and 
would  stand  till  the  day  of  doom. 

Hl’ller.  You  have  no  descriptive  power  ! 

North.  All  at  once  dominion  is  given 
you  over  the  Whole.  You  gradually  see 
Order  in  what  seemed  a  Chaos — you  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  the  lleirion — its  For- 
mation — for  you  are  a  Geologist,  else  you 
have  no  business — no  right  there ;  and  you 
know  where  the  valleys  are  singing  for  joy, 
though  you  hear  them  not — where  there  is 
provision  for  the  cattle  on  a  hundred  hills — 
wdiere  are  the  cottages  of  Christian  men  on 
the  green  braes  sheltered  by  the  mountains 
— and  where  may  stand,  beneath  the  granite 
rocks  out  of  which  it  w'as  built,  the  not  un¬ 
frequent  House  of  God. 

Duller.  To-morrow  we  shall  attend  Di¬ 
vine  Service — 

North.  At  Dalmally. 

Duller.  I  long  ago  learned  to  like  the 
ritual  of  the  Kirk.  I  should  like  to  believe 
in  a  high-minded  purified  Calvinist,  who 
could  embrace,  in  his  brotherly  heart,  a 
high-minded  purified  English  Dishop  with 
all  his  Episcopacy. 

North.  And  why  should  he  not,  if  he 
can  recognize  the  Divine  Spirit  flowing 
through  the  two  sets  of  sensible  demonstra¬ 
tions  ?  He  can ;  unless  the  constitution  of 
the  Anglican  Christian  Religion  w’ars,  eitlier 
by  its  dogmas  or  by  its  ecclesiastical  ordin- 
nances,  against  his  essential  intelligence  of 
Christianity. 

Duller.  And  who  shall  say  it  does  ? 

North.  Many  say  it — not  1. 

Duller.  And  you  are  wise  and  good. 

North.  Many  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  wiser  and  better.  I  can  easily 
suppose  a  Mind,  strong  in  thought,  warm 
in  feeling,  of  an  imagination  suscejitible  and 
creative — by  magnanimity,  study,  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  world,  disengaged  from  all  sec- 
tanan  tenets — yet  holding  the  absolute  con¬ 
viction  of  religion,  and  contemplating,  with 
reverence  and  tenderness,  many  different 
ways  of  expression  which  this  inmost  spirit¬ 
ual  disposition  has  produced  or  put  on — 
having  a  firmest  holding  on  to  Cliristianity 
as  pure,  holy,  august,  divine,  true,  beyond 
all  other  modes  of  religion  upon  the  Earth — 
partly  from  intuition  of  its  essential  fitness 
to  our  nature — partly  from  intense  gratitude 


— partly,  perhaps,  from  the  original  entwin¬ 
ing  of  it  witli  his  own  faculties,  thoughts, 
feelings,  history,  being.  Well,  he  looks 
with  affectionate  admiration  upon  the  Scot¬ 
tish,  with  affectionate  admiration  on  the 
English  Church — old  affection  agreeing  with 
new  affection — and  I  can  imagine  in  him  as 
much  generosity  reijuired  to  love  liis  own 
Church — the  Presbyterian — as  yours  the 
Episcopalian — and  that,  Latitudinarian  as  he 
may  be  called,  he  loves  them  both.  For 
myself,  you  know  how  I  love  England — all 
that  belongs  to  her — all  that  makes  her 
what  she  is — scarcely  more — surely  not  less 
— Scotland.  The  ground  of  the  Scottish 
Form  is  the  overbearing  consciousness,  that 
religion  is  immediately  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  All  hallowing  of  things  outward  is 
to  that  consciousness  a  placing  of  such 
earthly  things  as  interpositions  and  separa¬ 
ting  intermediates  in  that  interval  una- 
voidable  between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite, 
but  which  should  remain  blank  and  clear  for 
the  immediate  communications  of  the  Wor¬ 
shipper  and  the  Worshipped. 

Duller.  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  a  Presby¬ 
terian  ? 

North.  lie  that  worships  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  cannot  endure — cannot  imagine,  that 
anything  but  his  own  sin  shall  stand  betwixt 
him  and  God. 

Duller.  Thaf^  until  it  be  in  some  way  or 
another  extinguished,  shall  and  must. 

North.  True  as  Holy  Writ.  Dut  inter- 
v'ening  saints,  images,  and  elaborate  rituals 
— the  contrivance  of  human  wit — ail  these 
the  fire  of  the  Spirit  has  consumed,  and  con¬ 
sumes. 

Duller.  The  fire  of  the  Presbyterian 
spirit  ? 

North.  Add  histor3\  War  and  persecu¬ 
tion  have  afforded  an  element  of  luiman  hate 
for  strengthening  the  sternness — 

Duller.  Of  Presbyterian  Scotland. 

North.  Drop  that  word — for  I  more  than 
doubt  if  you  understand  it. 

Duller.  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

North.  The  Scottish  service,  Mr.  Duller, 
comprehends  Prayer,  Praise,  Doctrine — all 
three  necessary  verbal  acts  amongst  Chris¬ 
tians  met,  but  each  in  utmost  simplicity. 

Duller.  Episcopalian  as  I  am,  that  sim¬ 
plicity  I  have  felt  to  be  most  alfecting. 

North.  The  Praise,  which  unites  the 
voices  of  the  congregation,  must  be  \vritten. 
The  Prayer,  which  is  the  burning  towards 
God  of  the  soul  of  the  Shepherd  upon  the 
behalf  of  the  Flock,  and  upon  his  own,  must 
be  unwritten,  unpremeditated — else  it  is 
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not  prayer.  Can  the  heart  ever  want  fitting 
words  ?  The  Teaching  must  be  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  forethought,  at  some  time  or  another, 
as  to  the  Matter.  The  Teacher  must  have 
secured  his  intelli<jence  of  the  Matter  ere  he 
opens  his  mouth.  But  the  Form,  which  is 
of  expediency  only,  he  may  very  loosely 
have  considered.  That  is  the  Theory. 

Duller.  Often  liable  in  practice,  I  should 
fear,  to  sad  abuse. 

North.  May  be  so.  But  it  presumes  that 
capable  men,  full  of  zeal,  and  sincerity,  and 
love — fervent  servants  and  careful  shepherds 
— have  been  chosen,  under  higher  guidance. 
It  supposes  the  holy  fire  of  the  new-born 
Keformation  —  of  the  newly-regenerated 
Church - 

Duller.  Kirk. 

North.  Of  the  newly-regenerated  Church, 
to  coniinue  undamped,  ine.xlinguishable. 

Buller.  And  is  it  so  ? 

North.  The  Fact  answers  to  the  Theory 
more  or  less.  The  orijrinal  Thought — sim- 
plicity  of  worship — is  to  the  utmost  express¬ 
ed,  w  hen  the  chased  Covenanters  are  met  on 
the  greens wTird,  betw'een  the  hillside  and  the 
brawling  brook,  under  the  colored  or  uncol¬ 
ored  sky.  Understand  that,  w'hen  their  de¬ 
scendants  meet  within  w’alls  and  beneath 
roofs,  they  tcould  worship  after  the  manner 
of  their  hunted  ancestors. 

Duller.  I  wish  I  were  better  read  than  I 
am  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical. 

North.  I  wash  you  were.  I  say,  then, 
my  excellent  friend,  that  the  Kitual  and 
whole  Ordering  of  the  Scottish  Church  is 
moulded  upon,  or  issues  out  of,  the  human 
spirit  kindling  in  conscious  communication  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  The  pow’er  of  the  Infi¬ 
nite — that  is,  the  Sense  of  Infinitude,  of 
Eternity — reigns  there  ;  and  the  Sense  in 
the  inmost  soul  of  the  sustaininij  contact 
with  Omnipotence,  and  self-consciousness 
intense,  and  elation  of  Divine  favor  person¬ 
ally  vouchsafed,  and  joy  of  anticipated  ever¬ 
lasting  bliss,  and  triumph  over  Satan,  death, 
and  hell,  and  immeasurable  desire  to  win 
souls  to  the  King  of  the  Worlds. 

Duller.  In  England  we  are,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  ill  informed  on — 

North.  In  Scotland  w  e  are,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  ill  informed  on — 

Duller.  But  go  on,  sir. 

North.  What  place  is  there  for  Forms 
of  any  kind  in  the  presence  of  these  im¬ 
mense  overpow’ering  Realities  ?  For  Forms, 
Buller,  are  of  the  Imagination ;  the  Faculty 
that  inhales  and  lives  by  the  Unreal,  But 


some  concession  to  the  humanity  of  our  na¬ 
ture  intrudes.  Imagination  may  be  subor¬ 
dinated,  subjugated,  but  will  not,  may  not, 
forejjo  all  its  rijxhts.  Therefore,  forms  and 
hallowdn"  associations  enter. 

O 

Duller.  Into  all  worship. 

North.  Form,  too,  is,  in  part.  Necessary 
Order. 

Duller.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  be  not 
unwilling  to  say  a  few  words  of  our  Ritual. 

North.  I  tremble  to  speak  of  your  Ri¬ 
tual  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  as  bearing  on  its 
front  an  excellence  which  mmht  be  found 

o 

incompatible  with  religious  truth  and  sincer- 
ity. 

Duller.  I  confess  that  I  hardly  under¬ 
stand  you,  sir. 

North.  The  Liturgy  looks  to  be  that 
which  the  old  Churches  are,  the  Work  of  a 
Fine  Art. 

Duller.  You  do  not  urge  that  as  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  I  trust,  sir? 

North.  A  Poetical  sensibility,  a  wake¬ 
ful,  just,  delicate,  simple  Taste,  seems  to 
have  ruled  over  the  composition  of  each 
Prayer,  and  the  ordering  of  the  whole  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Duller.  You  do  not  urge  that  as  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  I  trust,  sir? 

North.  I  am  not  urging  objections,  sir. 

I  seldom — never,  indeed — urge  objections  to 
anything.  I  desire  only  to  place  all  things 
in  their  true  light. 

Duller.  Don’t  frowm,  sir — smile. — 
Enough. 

North.  The  whole  composition  of  the 
Service  is  copious  and  various.  Human 
Supplication,  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  of 
the  creature,  knowing  his  own  w'eakness,  de¬ 
pendence,  lapses,  and  liability  to  slip — man’s 
own  part,  dictated  by  his  own  experience  of 
himself,  is  the  basis.  Readings  from  the 
Old  and  New  Volume  of  the  Written  Word 
are  ingrafted,  as  if  God  audibly  spoke  in  his 
own  House ;  the  Authoritative  added  to  the 
Supplicatory. 

Duller.  Finely  true.  We  Church  of 
England  men  love  you,  Mr.  North — w'e  do 
indeed. 

North.  The  hymns  of  the  sw'eet  Singer 
of  Israel,  in  literal  translation,  adopted  as  a 
holier  inspired  language  of  the  heart. 

Duller.  These,  sir,  are  surely  three 
powerful  elements  of  a  Ritual  Service. 

North.  Throughout,  the  People  divide 
the  service  with  the  Minister.  They  have  in 
it  their  own  personal  function. 

Duller.  Then  the  Homily,  sir. 

North.  Ay,  the  Homily,  which,  one 
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might  say,  interprets  between  Sunday  and  that  of  England  the  last;  the  Roman  Cath- 
the  Week — fixes  the  holiness  of  the  Day  in  olic  still  more  the  last — and  are  not  your 
precepts,  doctrines,  rellections,  which  may  Cathedrals  Roman  Catholic  ?  I  think  that 
be  carried  home  to  guide  and  nourish.  the  Scottish  and  English,  better  than  the 

Duller.  Altogether,  sir,  it  seems  a  meet  Roman  Catholic,  satisfy  the  Middle  Principle, 
work  of  worshippers  met  in  their  Christian  Humanity,  being  truer  to  the  highest  requi- 
Land  upon  the  day  of  rest  and  aspiration,  sitions  of  our  Nature,  and  nourish  our  fac- 
Tlie  Scottish  worship  might  seem  to  reraera*  ulties  better,  both  of  Will  and  Understand- 
ber  the  flame  and  the  sword.  The  perse-  ing,  into  their  strength  and  lyeauty.  Yet 
cuted  Iconoclasts  of  two  centuries  ago,  live  what  divine-minded  Roman  Catholics  there 
in  their  descendants.  have  been,  and  are  ,and  will  be ! 

North.  But  the  Ritual  of  England  Duller.  Pause  for  a  moment,  sir — here 
breathes  a  divine  calm.  You  think  of  the  comes  Seward. 

people  walking  through  ripening  fields  on  a  North.  Seward!  Is  he  not  with  us? 
mild  day  to  their  Church  door.  It  is  the  Surely  he  was,  an  hour  or  two  ago — but  I 
work  of  a  nation  sitting  in  peace,  possessing  never  missed  him — your  conversation  has 
their  land.  It  is  the  work  of  a  wealthy  na-  been  so  interesting  and  instructive.  Seward ! 
tion,  that,  by  dedicating  a  part  of  its  wealth,  why  you  are  all  the  world  like  a  drowned 
consecrates  the  remainder — that  acknowl-  rat  ? 

edges  the  Fountain  from  which  all  flows.  Seward.  But  I  am  none ;  but  a  stanch 
The  prayers  are  devout,  humble,  fervent.  Conservative.  Would  I  had  had  a  Protec- 
They  are  not  impassioned.  A  wonderful  tionist  with  me  to  keep  me  right  on  the  Nav- 
temperance  and  sobriety  of  discretion  ;  that  igation  Laws. 

which,  in  worldly  things,  would  be  called  North.  What  do  you  mean?  What’s 

good  sense,  prevails  in  them  ;  but  you  must  the  matter? 

name  it  better  in  things  spiritual.  The  Sew'Ard.  Why,  your  description  of  the 

framers  evidently  bore  in  mind  the  continual  Pools  in  Cladich-Cleugh  in.spired  me  with 
consciousness  of  w'riting  for  all.  That  is  a  passion  for  one  of  the  Naiads, 
the  guiding,  tempering,  calming  spirit  that  North.  And  you  have  had  a  ducking? 

keeps  in  the  Whole  one  tone — that,  and  the  Seward.  I  have  indeed.  Plashed  souse, 

hallowing,  chastening  awe  which  subdues  head  over  heels,  into  one  of  the  prettiest 
vehemence,  even  in  the  asking  for  the  Infi-  pools,  from  a  slippery  ledge  some  dozen  feet 
nite,  by  those  who  have  nothing  but  that  above  the  sleeping  beauty — were  you  both 
which  they  earnestly  ask,  and  who  know  deaf  that  you  did  not  hear  me  bawl  ? 
that  unless  they  ask  infinitely,  they  ask  North.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  hear- 
nothing.  In  every  w^ord,  the  whole  Congre-  ing  something  bray,  but  I  suppose  I  thought 
gation,  the  whole  nation  prays — not  the  In-  it  came  from  the  Gipsies’  Camp, 
dividual  Minister ;  the  officiating  Divine  Duller.  Are  you  wet  ? 

Functionary,  not  the  Man.  Nor  must  it  be  Sew'ard.  Come,  come,  Duller, 

forgotten  that  the  received  Version  and  the  Duller.  Why  so  dry  ? 

Book  of  Common  Prayer — observe  the  word  North.  Sair  drooket. 

Common,  expressing  exactly  what  I  affirm —  Duller.  Where’s  your  Tile  ? 

are  beautiful  by  the  words — that  there  is  no  Sew'ard.  I  hate  slang. 

other  such  English — simple,  touching,  apt.  Duller.  Why,  you  have  lost  a  shoe — and 

venerable — hued  as  the  thoughts  are — mu-  much  delightful  conversation. 

sical — the  most  English  English  that  is  North.  I  must  say,  Seward,  that  I  was 

known — of  a  Hebraic  strength  and  anti(iuity,  hurt  by  your  w  ithdrawing  yourself  from  our 

yet  lucid  and  gracious,  as  if  of  and  for  colloquy. 

to-day.  Seward.  Sir,  you  are  beginning  to  get  so 

Duller.  I  trust  that  many  Presbyterians  prosy - 

sympathize  w'ith  you  in  these  sentiments.  Duller.  I  insist,  Seward,  on  your  making 

North.  Not  many — few.  Nor  do  I  say  an  apology  on  your  knees  to  our  father  for 
I  wish  there  w^ere  more.  your  shocking  impiety — I  shudder  to  re- 

Duller.  Are  you  serious,  sir?  peat  the  word — which  you  must  swallow — 

North.  I  am.  But  cannot  explain  my-  p — r — o — s — y. 
self  now.  What  are  the  Three  Pillars  of  Sew  ard.  On  my  knees  !  Look  at  them, 

the  Love  of  any  Church?  Innate  Religion  North.  My  dear,  dearer,  dearest,  Mr. 

— Humanity — Imagination.  The  Scottish  Seward,  you  are  bleeding ;  I  fear  a  fracture, 

worship  better  satisfies  the  first  principle —  Let  me - 
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Seward.  I  am  not  bleeding — only  a  knap 
on  the  knee-pan,  sir. 

Buller.  Not  bleeding!  Why,  you  must 
be  drenched  in  blood,  your  face  is  so  white. 

North.  A  non  sequitur,  Buller.  But  from 
a  knap  on  the  knee-pan  I  have  known  a  man 
a  lamiter  for  life. 

Seward.  I  lament  the  loss  of  my  Sketch- 
Book. 

Buller.  It  is  a  judgment  on  you  for  that 
caricature. 

North.  What  caricature  ? 

Buller.  Since  you  will  force  me  to  tell  it, 

a  caricature  of - Yourself,  sir.  I  saw  ’ 

him  working  away  at  it  with  a  most  wicked 
leer  on  his  face,  while  you  supposed  he  was 
taking  notes.  He  held  it  up  to  me  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  clapped  the  boards  together  with  the 
grin  of  a  fiend,  and  then  off  to  Cladick- 
Cloock,  where  he  met  with  Nemesis. 

North.  Is  that  a  true  bill,  Mr.  Seward? 

Seward.  On  my  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
and  my  skill  as  an  artist,  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
most  malignant  misrepresentation - 

Buller.  It  was  indeed. 

Seward.  It  was  no  caricature.  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  Mrs.  Seward  to  send  her  a  sketch  of 
the  illustrious  Mr.  North ;  and  finding  you 
in  one  of  the  happiest  of  your  many-sided 
attitudes - 

North.  The  act  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  intention.  You  are  acquitted  *  of  the 
charge. 

Buller.  To  make  a  caricature  of  You, 
sir,  under  any  circumstances,  and  for  any 
purpose,  would  be  sufficiently  shocking ;  but 
HERE  AND  NOW,  and  that  he  minfht  send  it  to 

O  ^ 

bis  Wife — so  transcends  all  previous  prepa- 
ration  of  crimen  Icesie  majcstutis,  that  I  am 
beginning  to  be  incredulous  of  w'hat  these 
eyes  beheld — nay,  to  disbelieve  what,  if  told 
to  any  human  being,  however  depraved, 
would  seem  to  him  impossible,  even  in  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  and  an  insane  libel  on 
our  fallen  nature. 

Sewaud.  I  did  my  best.  Nor  am  I,  sir, 
without  hope  that  my  Sketch-Book  may  be 
recovered,  and  then  you  will  judge  for  your¬ 
self,  sir,  if  it  be  a  caricature.  A  failure,  sir, 
it  assuredly  was,  for  what  artist  has  succeed¬ 
ed  with  YOU  ? 

North.  To  the  inn,  and  put  on  dry 
clothes. 

Sew  ard.  No.  AVhat  care  I  about  dry  or 
wet  clothes !  Here  let  me  lie  down  and  bask 
in  this  patch  of  intense  sunshine  at  your  feet. 
Don’t  stir,  sir ;  the  Crutch  is  not  the  least  in 
the  way. 

North.  We  must  be  all  up  and  doing — 


the  Hour  and  the  Men.  The  Cavalcade- 
Hush  !  Hark  1  the  Bagpipe  !  The  Cavalcade 
can’t  be  more  than  a  mile  off. 

Sew'ard.  Why  staring  thus  like  a  Gos- 
haAvk,  sir  ? 

Buller.  I  hear  nothin^.  Sew’ard,  do 
you  ? 

Seward.  Nothing.  And  Avhat  can  he 
mean  by  Cavalcade  ?  Yet  I  believe  he  has 
the  Second  Sight.  I  have  heard  it  is  in  the 
Family. 

North.  Hear  nothing?  Then  both  of  you 
must  be  deaf.  But  I  forecet — we  Mountain- 
eers  have  Fine- Ears  ;  your  sense  of  hearing 
has  been  educated  on  the  Flat.  Not  now? 

“  The  Campbells  are  coming” — that’s  the 
march — that’s  the  go — that’s  the  gath- 
erinor. 

O 

Buller.  A  Horn — a  Drum,  sure  enough 
— and — and  —  that  incomprehensible  mix¬ 
ture  of  groans  and  yells  must  be  the  Bag¬ 
pipe. 

North.  See,  yonder  they  come,  over  the 
hill-top — the  ninth  milestone  from  Inverary  1 
There’s  the  Van,  by  the  Road-Surveyor  lent 
me  for  the  occasion,  draAvn  by  Four  Horses. 
And  there’s  the  Wagon,  once  the  property 
of  the  lessee  of  the  Swiss  Giantess,  a  noble 
Unicorn.  And  there  the  Six  Tent-Carts, 
Two-steeded ;  and  there  the  Tw  o  Boat- 
Carriages — horsed  I  know  not  how.  But 
don’t  you  see  the  bonny  Barges  aloft  in  the 
air  ?  And  Men  on  horseback — count  them 
— there  should  be  Four.  You  hear  the  Bag¬ 
pipe  now — surely  —  “The  Campbells  are 
coming.”  And  here  is  the  whole  Concern, 
gentlemen,  close  at  hand,  deploying  across 
the  Bridore. 

O  ^ 

Buller.  Has  he  lost  his  senses  at  last  ? 

Sew'Ard.  Have  w^e  lost  ours?  A  Caval¬ 
cade  it  is,  with  a  vengeance. 

North.  One  minute  past  Seven !  True  to 
their  time  within  sixty  seconds.  This  way, 
this  way.  Here  is  the  Spot,  the  Centre  of 
the  Grove.  Bagpipe — Drum  and  Horn — 
music  all — silence.  Silence,  I  cry,  will  no¬ 
body  assist  me  in  crying  silence  ? 

Sew'Ard  and  Buller.  Silence — silence — 
silence. 

North.  Give  me  the  Speaking-Trumpet 
that  I  may  call  Silence. 

Seward.  Stentormay  put  down  the  Drum, 
the  Horns,  the  Fifes,  ahd  the  Serpent,  but  the 
Bagpipe  is  aboA'c  him ;  the  Drone  is  deaf  as 
tlie  sea  ;  the  Piper  moves  in  a  sphere  of  his 
owm — 

Buller.  I  don’t  hear  a  syllable  you  are 

saying - ah !  the  storm  is  dead,  and  now 

what  a  blessed  calm. 
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North.  "Wheel  into  line.  Prepare  to — 
Pitch  Tents. 

Enter  the  Field  of  the  Sycamore  Groce  on 
Horseback,  ushered  by  Archy  j\FCallum. 
Harry  Seward — Marmaduke  Buller — 
Vallance  Volusene — Nepos  Woodburn. 
Van,  Wagon,  Carriages,  and  Carts,  S^'c., 
form  a  Barricade  between  the  Rear  of  the 
Grove  and  the  Road  to  JDalmally. 

Adjutant  Archy  M‘Callum  !  call  the  Roll 
of  the  Troops. 

Adjutant.  Peter  of  the  Lodge,  Sewer  and 
Seneschal — Here.  Peterson  ditto,  Comptrol¬ 
ler  of  the  Cellars — Here.  Kit  Peterson,  Ti¬ 
ger  there — Here.  Michael  Dods,  Cook  at  that 
place — Here.  Ben  Brawn,  Manciple — Here. 
Roderick  M‘Crimmon,  King  of  the  Pipes — 
Here.  Pym  and  Stretch,  Body-men  to  the 
young  Englishers — Here  ;  Here.  Tom  Moo¬ 
dy,  Huntsman  at  Under-clitF  Hall,  North  De¬ 
von — Here.  The  Cornwall  Clipper,  Head 
Game-keeper  at  Pendragon — Here.  Billy 
Balmer,  of  Bowness,  Windermere,  Commo¬ 
dore — Here. 

North.  Attention!  Each  man  will  be 
held  answerable  for  his  subordinates.  The 
roll  will  be  called  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and 
an  hour  before  sunset.  Men,  remember  you 
are  under  martial  law.  Camp-master  M‘Kel- 
lar — Here.  Let  the  Mid  Peak  of  Cruachan 
be  your  pitching  point.  Old  Dee-side  Tent 
in  the  centre,  right  in  front.  Dormitories  to 
the  east.  To  the  west,  the  Pavilion.  Kitch¬ 
en  range  in  the  rear.  Donald  Dhu,  late 
Sergeant  in  the  Black  Watch,  see  to  the  Bar¬ 
ricade.  The  Impedimenta  in  your  charge. 
In  three  hours  1  command  the  Encampment 
to  be  complete.  Admittance  to  the  field  on 
the  Queen’s  birth-day.  Crowd !  disperse. 
Old  Boys!  What  do  you  think  of  this? 
You  have  often  called  me  a  Wizard — a  War- 
lock — no  glamour  here — ’tis  real  all,  and  all 
the  Work  of  the  Crutch.  Sons — your  Fa¬ 
thers!  Fathers — your  sons!  Your  hand, 
Volusene — and  Woodburn;  yours. 

Seward.  Hal,  how  are  you? 

Buller.  How  are  you,  Marmy  ? 

North.  On  the  Stage — in  the  Theatre  of 
Fictitious  Life — such  a  Meeting  as  this  would 
require  explanation ;  but  in  the  Drama  of 
Real  Life,  on  the  banks  of  Lochawe,  it  needs 
none.  Friends  of  my  soul !  you  will  come 
to  understand  it  all  in  two  minutes’  talk  with 
your  Progeny.  Progeny — welcome  for  your 
Sire’s  sakes,  and  your  Lady  Mothers,  and 
your  own,  to  Lochawe-side.  I  see  you  are 
two  Trumps.  Volusene — Woodburn — from 


your  faces  all  well  at  home.  Come,  my  two 
old  Bucks,  let  us  Three,  to  be  out  of  the  bus¬ 
tle,  retire  to  the  Inn.  Did  you  ever  see 
Christopher  iling  the  Crutch  ?  ’J'here — I 
knew  it  would  clear  the  Sycamore  Grove. 

Scene  II. — Interior  of  the  Pavilion.  Time 

— 2  P.  M.  North — Sew'ard — Buller. 

Sew’Ard.  Still  at  his  Siesta,  in  his  Swdng- 
Chair.  Few  faces  bear  to  be  looked  on 
asleep. 

Duller.  Men’s  faces. 

Sew'ard.  His  bears  it  well.  Awake,  it  is 
sometimes  too  full  of  expresMon.  And  then, 
how  it  fluctuates  !  Perpetual  play  and  inter¬ 
change,  as  Thought,  Feeling,  Fancy,  Imag¬ 
ination — 

Buller.  The  gay,  the  grave,  the  sad,  the 
serious,  the  pathetic,  the  liumorous,  the  tra¬ 
gic,  the  whimsical  rules  the  minute — 

“  ’Tis  everything  by  fits,  and  notiiing  long.” 

Seward.  Don’t  exaggerate.  An  inapt 
quotation. 

Duller.  I  was  merely  carrying  on  your 
eulogium  of  his  wide-awake  Face. 

Seward.  The  prevalent  expression  is  still — 
the  Benign. 

Duller.  A  singular  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  truculence. 

Sew'ard.  Asleep  it  is  absolutely  saint-like. 

Buller.  It  reminds  me  of  the  faces  of 
Chantry’s  Sleeping  Children,  in  Litchfield 
Cathedral. 

Seward.  Composure  is  the  w  ord  ;  Com¬ 
posure  is  mute  Harmony. 

Duller.  It  may  be  so ;  but  you  will  not 
deny  that  his  nose  is  just  a  minim  too  long — 
and  his  mouth,  at  this  moment,  just  a  minim 
too  open — and  the  crow-feet - 

Sew'ard.  Enhance  the  power  of  those 
large  drooping  eyelids,  heavy  with  medita¬ 
tion — of  that  high  broad  forehead,  with  the 
lines  not  the  wrinkles  of  age. 

Duller.  He  is  much  balder  than  he  was 
on  Deeside. 

Seward.  Or  fifty  years  before.  They 
say  that,  in  youth,  the  sight  of  his  head  of 
hair  once  silenced  Mirabeau. 

Duller.  AVhy,  Mirabeau’s  was  black,  and 
my  grandmother  told  me  North’s  was  yel¬ 
low — or  rather  green,  like  a  star. 

North.  Your  grandmother,  Buller,  was 
the  finest  woman  of  her  time. 

Duller.  Sleepers  hear.  Sometimes  a 
single  word  from  w  ithout,  reaching  the  spir¬ 
itual  region,  changes  by  its  touch  the  whole 
current  of  their  dreams. 
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Kortii.  T  once  told  you  that,  Duller.  At 
present,  I  happen  to  be  awake.  But  surely 
a  man  may  sit  on  a  swing-chair  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  his  mouth  open,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  somnolency.  Where  have  you 
been? 

Seward.  You  told  us,  sir,  not  to  disturb 
you  till  Two - 

North.  But  where  have  you  been  ? 

Seward.  We  have  written  our  dispatches 
— read  our  London  Papers — and  had  a  pull 
in  Giitta  Percha  to  and  from  Port  Sonachan. 

North.  How  does  she  pull  ? 

Bui.ler.  Like  a  winner.  I  have  written 
to  the  builder — Taylor  of  Newcastle — to 
match  her  against  any  craft  of  her  keel  in  the 
kinfjdom. 

North.  Sit  down.  Where  are  the  boys. 

Seward.  Off  hours  ago  to  Kilch urn.  They 
have  just  signalized — “Two  o’clock.  1 
Salmo  Ferox,  lb.  12 — 20  Yellow-fins,  lb. 
15— G  Pike,  lb.  3G.” 

North.  And  not  bad  sport,  either.  They 
know  the  dinner  hour.  Seven  sharp. 

Seward.  They  do — and  they  are  not  the 
lads  to  disrefrard  orders. 

North.  Four  finer  fellows  are  not  in  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

Seward.  !May  I  presume  to  ask,  sir,  what 
volumes  these  are  lying  open  on  your 
knees  ? 

North.  The  Iliad — and  Paradise  Lost. 

Seward.  I  fear,  sir,  you  may  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  enlighten  us,  at  this  hour. 

North.  But  I  am  disposed  to  be  enlight¬ 
ened.  Oxonians — and  Double  First-Class 
Men — nor  tiuants  since — ^}’ou  will  find  in  me 
a  docile  pupil  rather  than  a  Teacher.  I  am 
no  great  Grecian. 

Duller.  But  you  are,  sir,  and  a  fine  old 
Trojan  too,  methinks !  What  audacious 
word  has  escaped  my  lips  ! 

North.  Epic  Poetry  !  Tell  but  a  Tale, 
and  see  Childhood — the  harmless,  the  trust¬ 
ful,  the  wondering,  listen — “  all  ear  and  so 
has  the  wilder  and  mightier  Childhood  of 
Nations,  listened,  trustful,  wondering,  “  all 
ear,”  to  Tales  lofty,  profound — said,  or,  as 
Art  grew  up,  sung. 

Seward.  EHE,  Say  or  Tell. 

Duller.  AEIaE,  Sing. 

North.  Yes,  my  lads,  these  were  the 
received  formulas  of  beseeching  with  which 
the  Minstrels  of  Hellas  invoked  succor  of 
the  Divine  Muse,  when  their  burning  tongue 
would  fit  well  to  the  Harp  transmitted  Tales, 
fraught  with  old  heroic  remembrance,  with 
solemn  belief,  with  oracular  wisdom.  EHE, 
Tell,  EHO-,  The  Tale.  And  when,  step 


after  step,  the  Harp  modelling  the  Verse, 
and  the  Verse  charming  power  and  beauty, 
and  splendor  and  pathos, — like  a  newly - 
created  and  newly-creating  soul — into  its 
ancestral  Tradition — wdien  insensibly  the  be¬ 
nign  Usurper,  the  Muse,  had  made  the  mag¬ 
nificent  dream  rightly  and  wholly  her  own 
at  last.  EnOA",  The  Sung  Tale.  Homer, 
to  all  following  ages  the  chief  Master  of  Elo¬ 
quence  whether  in  Verse  or  in  Prose,  has  yet 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  Telliny. 

“  For  he  came  beside  the  swift  ships  of  the 
Acha?ans, 

Proposing  to  release  his  daughter,  and  bringing 
immense  ransom ; 

Having  in  his  hand  the  fillet  of  the  far-shooting 
Apollo, 

On  the  golden  rod :  and  he  implored  of  the 
Achacans, 

And  the  sons  of  Atrens,  most  of  all,  the  two 
Orderers  of  the  People.” 

These  few  words  of  a  tongue  stately,  resplen¬ 
dent,  sonorous,  and  numerous,  more  than 
ours — and  already  the  near  Scamandrian 
Field  feels,  and  fears,  and  trembles.  Milton  ! 
The  w'orld  has  rolled  round  and  again  round, 
from  the  day  of  that  earlier  to  that  of  the 
later  Meeonides.  All  the  soul-w’ealth  hoarded 
in  words,  which  merciful  Time  held  aloft, 
unsubmerged  by  the  Gothic,  by  the  Otto¬ 
man  inundation ;  all  the  light  shrined  in  the 
Second,  the  Intellectual  Ark  that,  divinely 
built  and  guided,  rode  tilting  over  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  w  aste  of  waters  ;  all  the  jnind,  bred 
and  fostered  by  New'  Europe,  down  to  within 
tw'o  hundred  years  of  this  year  that  runs  : 
These  have  put  differences  between  the  Iliad 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  matter  and  in 
style,  which  to  state  and  illustrate  would 
hold  me  speaking  till  sunset. 

Duller.  And  us  listening. 

North.  The  Fall  of  Hector  and  of  his 
Troy !  The  Fall  of  Adam  and  of  his  World  ! 

Duller.  What  concise  expression !  MuU 
turn  in  Parco,  indeed,  Seward. 

North.  Men  ahd  gods  mingled  in  glitter¬ 
ing  conflict  upon  the  ground  that  sj)reads 
between  Ida’s  foot  and  the  Hellespont !  At 
the  foot  of  the  Omnipotent  Throne,  archan¬ 
gels  and  angels  distracting  their  native 
Heaven  with  arms,  and  Heaven  disburthening 
her  lap  of  her  self-lost  sons  for  the  peopling 
of  Hell ! 

Sew’ard.  Hush  !  Duller — hush  ! 

North.  In  way  of  an  Episode — yes,  an 
Episode — see  the  Seventh  Book — our  visible 
Universe  willed  into  being  ! 

Seward.  Hush  !  Duller — hush. 
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North.  For  a  few  risinfjs  and  settincrs  of 
von  since-bedimmed  Sun — Love  and  celes¬ 
tial  Bliss  dwelling  amidst  the  shades  and 
flowers  of  Eden  yet  sinless — then,  from  a 
MORE  FATAL  APPLE,  Discord  clashing  into  and 
subverting  the  harmonies  of  Creation. 

“  Sin,  and  her  Shadow,  Death ;  and  Misery, 

Deatli’s  Harbinger.” 

The  Iliad,  indeed ! 

Seward.  I  wish  you  could  be  persuaded, 
sir,  to  give  us  an  edition  of  Milton. 

North.  No.  I  must  not  take  it  out  of  the 
Doctor’s  hands.  Then,  as  to  Milton’s  style. 
If  the  Christian  Theologian  must  be  held 
bold  who  has  dared  to  mix  the  Delivered 
Writings  with  his  own  Inventions — bold,  too, 
was  he,  the  heir  of  the  mind  that  was  nursed 
in  the  Aristotelian  Schools,  to  unite  as  he 
did,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gait  of  an  under¬ 
standing  accomplished  in  logic,  with  the 
spontaneous  and  unstudied  step  of  Poetry. 
The  style  of  Milton,  gentlemen,  has  been 
praised  for  simplicity  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
style  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  often  an  aus¬ 
tere  simplicity  ;  but  one  sort  of  it  you  miss 
— the  proper  Epic  simplicity — that  Homeric 
simplicity  of  the  Telling. 

Seward.  Perhaps,  sir,  in  such  a  Poem 
such  simplicity  could  not  be. 

North.  Perhaps  not.  Homer  adds  thought 
to  thought,  and  so  builds  up.  Milton  in¬ 
volves  thought  with  thought,  and  so  con¬ 
structs.  Relation  is  with  him  argumenta¬ 
tive  also,  and  History  both  Philosophy  and 
Oratory.  This  was  unavoidable.  He  brought 
the  mind  of  the  latter  age  to  the  Form  of 
Composition  produced  by  the  primitive  time. 
Again  the  style  is  fitted  to  the  general  inten¬ 
tion  of  a  Poem  essentially  didactic  and  argu¬ 
mentative.  Again,  the  style  is  personal  to 
himself.  He  has  learnedly  availed  himself 
of  all  antecedent  Art — minutely  availed  him¬ 
self,  yet  he  is  no  imitator.  The  style  is  like 
no  other — it  is  intensely  and  completely 
original.  It  expresses  himself.  Lofty,  capa¬ 
cious,  acute,  luminous,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
ratiocinative  powers  wonderfully  blend  their 
action  with  an  imagination  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  profound  sensibility  to  the  beautiful, 
and  of  a  sublimity  that  no  theme  can  excel. 

Seward.  Lord  Bacon,  sir,  I  believe,  has 
defined  Poetry,  Feigned  History — has  he 
not  ? 

He  has — and  no  wonder  that  be  thought 
DQUch  of  “  Feigned  History” — for  he  had  a 
view  to  Epos  and  Tragedy — the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey — the  Attic  Theatre — the  .^neid — 


Dante — Ariosto — Tasso — the  Romances  of 
Chivalry — moreover,  the  whole  Immense 
Greek  Fable,  whereof  part  and  parcel  re¬ 
main,  but  more  is  perished.  Which  fables, 
you  know,  existed,  and  were  transmitted  in 
Prose,  that  is,  by  Oral  Tradition,  in  the  words 
of  the  relator,  long  before  they  came  into 
Homeric  Verse — or  any  verse.  He  saw, 
Seward,  the  Memory  of  Mankind  possessed 
by  two  kinds  of  History,  both  once  alike  cre¬ 
dited.  True  History,  which  remains  True 
History,  and  Fabulous  History,  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  Poetry  only.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  other  poetry  vanished  from  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  estimation. 

Buller.  I  follow  you,  sir,  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

North.  You  may  with  ease.  Fabulous 
Ilisto'Ty  holds  place,  side  by  side,  with  True 
History,  as  a  rival  in  dignity,  credence,  and 
power,  and  in  peopling  the  Earth  with  persons 
and  events.  For,  of  a  verity,  the  personages 
and  events  created  by  Poesy  hold  place  in 
our  Mind — not  in  our  Imagination  only,  but  in 
our  understanding,  along  with  events  and 
personages  historically  remembered. 

Seward.  An  imposing  parallelism  ! 

North.  It  is,  but  does  it  hold  good  ?  And 
if  it  does,  with  what  limitations  ? 

Sew'ard.  With  what  limitations,  sir? 

North.  I  wish  Lord  Bacon  were  here, 
that  I  might  ask  him  to  explain.  Take  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Thucydides — the  Iliad  and  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  We  thus 
sever,  at  the  widest,  the  Telling  of  Calliope 
from  the  Telling  of  Clio,  holding  each  at  the 
height  of  honor. 

Buller.  At  the  widest  ? 

North.  Yes;  for  how  far  from  Thucy¬ 
dides  is,  at  once,  the  Book  of  Games !  Look 
through  the  Iliad,  and  see  how  much  and 
minute  picturing  of  a  world  with  which  the 
Historian  had  nothing  to  do !  Shall  the  His¬ 
torian,  in  Prose,  of  the  Ten  Years’  War,  stop 
to  describe  the  Funeral  Games  of  a  Patro- 
clus  ?  Yes ;  if  he  stop  to  describe  the  Bury¬ 
ing  of  every  Hero  who  falls.  But  the 
Historian  in  Prose  assumes  that  a  people 
know  their  own  manners,  and  therefore  he 
omits  painting  their  manners  to  themselves. 
The  Historian  in  verse  assumes  the  same 
thing,  and,  therefore,  strange  to  say,  he 
paints  the  manners !  See,  then,  in  the  Iliad, 
how  much  memorizing  of  a  whole  departed 
scheme  of  human  existence,  with  which  the 
Prose  Historian  had  nothing  to  do,  the  his¬ 
torian  in  regulated  metre  has  had  the  inspi¬ 
ration  and  the  skill  to  inweave  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  ever-advancing  action. 
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Duller.  Would  his  lordship  were  with  us ! 

North.  Give  all  this  to — the  Hexame¬ 
ter.  Remember  always,  my  dear  Seward, 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  itself  a  world  in  minia¬ 
ture,  a  compendium  of  the  world. 

Seward.  Of  the  universe. 

North.  Even  so;  for  Sun,  and  Moon,  and 
Stars  are  there.  Astronomy  and  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  sisterhood ! 

Seward.  Then  to  what  species  of  narra¬ 
tive  in  prose — to  one  removed  at  what  inter¬ 
val  from  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  belongs  that  scene  of  Helen  on  the 
walls  of  Troy?  That  scene  at  the  Scaean 
gate  ?  In  the  tent  of  Achilles,  where  Achil¬ 
les  sits,  and  Priam  kneels? 

North.  Good.  The  general  difference  is 
obviously  this — Publicity  almost  solely  stamps 
the  Thucydidean  story — Privacy,  more  than 
in  equal  part,  interfused  with  Publicity,  the 
Homeric.  You  must  allow  Publicity  and 
Privacy  to  signify,  besides  that  which  is  done 
in  public  and  in  private,  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Public  and  of  the  Private  will. 

Seward.  In  other  words,  if  I  apprehend 
you  aright,  the  Theme  given  being  some  af¬ 
fair  of  Public  moment.  Prose  tends  to  gather 
up  the  acts  of  the  individual  agents,  under 
general  aspects,  into  masses.  ! 

North.  Just  so.  Verse,  whenever  it 
dare,  resolves  the  mass  of  action  into  the  in¬ 
dividual  acts,  puts  aside  the  collective  doer — 
the  Public,  and  puts  forward  individual  per¬ 
sons.  Glory,  I  say  again,  to  the  Hexame¬ 
ter  ! 

Duller.  Glory  to  the  Hexameter  !  The 
Hexameter,  like  the  Queen,  has  done  it  all. 

North.  Or  let  us  return  to  the  Paradise 
Lost  ?  If  the  mustering  of  the  Fallen  Le¬ 
gions  in  the  First  Dook — if  the  Infernal 
Council  held  in  the  Second — if  the  Angelic 
Rebellion  and  Warfare  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
— resemble  Public  History,  civil  and  milit'iry, 
as  we  commonly  speak — if  the  Seventh  Dook, 
relating  the  Creation  by  describing  the  kinds 
created,  be  the  assumption  into  Heroic  Poe¬ 
try  of  Natural  History — to  what  kind  of  His¬ 
tory,  I  earnestly  ask  you  both,  does  that 
scene  belong,  of  Eve’s  relation  of  her  dream, 
in  the  Fifth  Dook,  and  Adam’s  consolation 
of  her  uneasiness  under  its  involuntary  sin  ? 
To  what,  in  the  Fourth  Dook,  her  own  in¬ 
nocent  relation  of  her  first  impression  upon 
awaking  into  Life  and  Consciousness  ? 

Duller.  Ay ! — to  what  kind  of  History  ? 
More  easily  asked  than  answered. 

North.  And  Adam’s  relation  to  the  Af¬ 
fable  Archangel  of  his  own  suddenly-dawned 
morning  from  the  night  of  non-e.\istence. 


aptly  and  happily  crowned  upon  the  relation 
made  to  him  by  Raphael  in  the  Seventh 
Dook  of  his  own  forming  under  the  Omnip¬ 
otent  Hand  ? 

Seward.  Simply,  I  venture  to  say,  sir, 
to  the  most  interior  autobiography — to  that 
confidence  of  audible  words,  which  flows 
when  the  face  of  a  friend  sharpens  the  heart 
of  a  man — and  Raphael  was  Adam’s  friend. 

North.  Seward,  you  are  right.  You 
speak  well — as  you  always  do — when  you 
choose.  Dehold,  then,  I  beseech  you,  the 
comprehending  power  of  that  little  magical 
band — Our  Accentual  lambic  Pcnlameltr. 

Sexvard.  “  Glory  be  with  them,  anJ  eternal 
praise, 

The  Poets  who  on  earth  have  made  ns  lieirs 
Of  Truth  and  pure  Delight  by  heavenly  lays 

North.  Glory  to  Verse,  for  its  power  is 
great.  Man  from  the  garden  in  Eden,  to 
the  purifying  by  fire  of  the  redeemed  Earth 
— the  creation  of  things  visible — Angels  Up¬ 
right  and  Fallen — and  Higher  than  Angels 
— all  the  Regions  of  Space — Infinitude  and 
Eternity — the  Universality  of  Deing — this 
is  the  copious  matter  of  the  Song.  And 
herein  there  is  place  found,  proper,  distinct, 
and  large,  and  prominent,  for  that  whispered 
call  to  visit,  in  the  freshness  of  morning,  the 
dropping  Myrrh — to  study  the  opening  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  Flowers — to  watch  the  Dee  in  her 
sweet  labor — which  tenderly  dissipates  from 
the  lids  of  Eve  her  ominously-troubled  sleep 
— free  room  for  two  tears,  which,  falling 
from  a  woman’s  eyes,  are  wiped  with  her 
liair — and  for  two  more,  which  her  pitying 
husband  kisses  away  ere  they  fall.  All  these 
things  Verse  disposes,  and  composes,  in  One 
Presentment. 

Duller.  Glory  to  Verse,  for  its  power  is 
great — glory  to  our  Accentual  lambic  Pen¬ 
tameter. 

North.  Let  us  return  to  the  Iliad.  The 
Iliad  is  a  history  told  by  a  mind  that  is  ar¬ 
biter,  to  a  certain  extent  onl^^  of  its  own 
facts.  For  Homer  takes  his  decennial  War 
and  its  Heroes,  nay,  the  tenor  of  the  story 
too,  from  long-descended  Tradition.  To  his 
contemporary  countrymen  he  appears  as  a 
Historian — not  feigning,  but  commemorating 
and  glorifying,  transmitted  facts. 

Seward.  Ottfried  Muller,  asking  how  far 
Homer  is  tied  up  in  his  Traditions,  ventures 
to  suspect  that  the  names  of  the  Heroes 
whom  Achilles  kills,  in  such  or  such  a  fight, 
are  all  traditionary. 

North.  Where,  then,  is  the  Feigned  His- 
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tory  ?  Lord  Bacon,  Ottfried  Miiller,  and 
Jacob  Bryant,  are  here  not  in  the  main  un¬ 
agreed.  “  I  nothing  doubt,”  says  Bacon, 

“  but  the  Fables,  which  Homer  having  re¬ 
ceived,  transmits,  had  originally  a  profound 
and  excellent  sense,  although  I  greatly 
doubt  if  Homer  any  longer  knew  that  sense.” 

Bulleu.  What  right,  may  I  ask,  had 
Lord  Bacon  to  doubt,  and  Ottfried  Muller  to 
suspect — 

North.  Smoke  your  cigar.  Ottfried  Miil- 
ler — 

Buller.  Whew ! — poo  ! 

North.  Ottfried  Muller  imagines  that 
there  was  in  Greece  a  pre-Homeric  Age,  of 
which  the  principal  intellectual  employment 
was  Myth-making.  And  Bryant,  we  know, 
shocked  the  opinion  of  his  own  day  by  re¬ 
ferring  the  W ar  of  Troy  to  Mythology.  N o w, 
observe,  Buller,  how  there  is  feigning  and 
feigning — Poet  after  Poet — and  the  Poem 
that  comes  to  us  at  last  is  the  Poem  of  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  but  in  truth,  of  successive  ages,  ending 
in  Homer — 

Seward.  Who  was  then  a  real  living 
flesh  and  blood  Individual  of  the  human 
species. 

North.  That  he  was — 

Seward.  And  wrote  the  Iliad. 

North.  That  he  did — but  how  I  have 
hinted  rather  than  told.  In  the  Paradise 
Lost,  the  part  of  Milton  is,  then,  infinitely 
bolder  than  Homer’s  in  the  Iliad.  He  is  far 
more  of  a  Creator. 

Seward.  Can  an  innermost  bond  of  Unity, 
sir,  be  shown  for  the  Iliad  ? 

North.  Yes.  The  Iliad  is  a  Tale  of  a 
Wrong  Righted.  Zeus,  upon  the  secret  top 
of  Olympus,  decrees  this  Righting  with  his 
omnipotent  Nod.  Upon  the  top  of  Ida  he 
conducts  it.  But  that  is  done,  and  the  Fates 
resume  their  tenor.  Hector  falls,  and  Troy 
shall  fall.  That  is  again  the  Righting  of  a 
Wrong,  done  amongst  men.  This  is  the 
broadly-written  admonition  :  “  Discite  Jus- 
tttiam.” 

Seward.  You  are  always  great,  sir,  on 
Homer. 

North.  Agamemnon,  in  insolence  of  self- 
will,  offends  Chryses  and  a  God.  He  re¬ 
fused  Chryses — he  robs  Achilles.  In  Aga¬ 
memnon  the  Insolence  of  Human  Self-will  is 
humbled,  first  under  the  hand  of  Apollo — 
then  of  Jupiter — say,  altogether,  of  Heaven. 
He  suffers  and  submits.  And  now  Achilles, 
who  has  no  less  interest  in  the  Courts  of 
Heaven  than  Chryses — indeed  higher — in 
overweening  anger  fashions  out  a  redress  for 
himself  which  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men 


grants.  And  what  follows  ?  Agamemnon 
again  suffers  and  submits.  For  Achilles — 
Patroclus’  bloody  corse  !  Kstrai  na<rpoxXoj 
— that  is  the  voice  that  rings !  Now  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  proffered  reconciliation  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  before  scornfully  refused ;  and  in 
the  son  of  Thetis,  too,  the  insolence  of  Hu¬ 
man  Self-will  is  chastened  under  the  hand  of 
Heaven. 

Seward.  He  suffers,  but  submits  not  till 
Hector  lies  transfixed — till  Twelve  noble 
youths  of  the  Trojans  and  their  Allies  have 
bled  on  Patroclus’  Pyre.  And  does  he  sub¬ 
mit  then  ?  No.  For  twelve  days  ever  and 
anon  he  drags  the  insensible  corse  at  his 
horses’  heels  round  that  sepulchral  earth. 

Buller.  Mad,  if  ever  a  man  was. 

North.  The  Gods  murmur — and  will  that 
the  unseemly  Revenge  cease.  Jove  sends 
Thetis  to  him — and  what  meeter  messenger 
for  minister  of  mercy  than  a  mother  to  her 
son  !  God-bidden  by  that  voice,  he  submits 
— he  remits  his  revenge.  The  Human  Will, 
infuriated,  bows  under  the  Heavenly. 

Seward.  Touched  by  the  prayers  and  the 
sight  of  that  kneeling  gray-haired  Father, 
he  has  given  him  back  his  dead  son — and 
from  the  ransom  a  costly  pall  of  honor,  to 
hide  the  dead  son  from  the  father’s  eyes — 
and  of  his  own  Will  and  Power  Twelve  Days’ 
truce ;  and  the  days  have  expired,  and  the 
Funeral  is  performed,  and  the  pyre  is  burned 
out,  and  the  mound  over  the  slayer  of  Patro¬ 
clus  is  heaped,  and  the  Iliad  is  done,  and 
this  Moral  indelibly  writes  itself  on  the  heart 
— the  words  of  Apollo  in  that  Council — 

TXtjtov  yap  0u(xov  Moipai  ©vyiroftfiv  soojxav. 

The  Fates  have  appointed  to  mortals  a 
Spirit  that  shall  submit  and  endure. 

North.  Right  and  good.  TXrjvov  is  more 
than  “  shall  suffer.”  It  is,  that  shall  accept 
suffering,  that  shall  6ear. 

Seward.  Compare  this  one  Verse  and  the 
Twenty-four  Books,  and  you  have  the  poet¬ 
ical  simplicity  and  the  poetical  multiplicity 
side  by  side. 

Buller.  Right  and  good. 

North.  Yes,  mv  friends,  the  teaching  of 
the  Iliad  is  Piety  to  the  Gods — 

Seward.  Reverence  for  the  Rights  of 
Men — 

North.  A  Will  humbled,  conformed  to 
the  Will  of  Heaven. 

Buller.  That  the  Earth  is  justly  gov¬ 
erned. 

North.  Dim  foreshadowings,  which  Mil- 
ton,  I  doubt  not,  discerned  and  cherished. 
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The  Iliad  was  the  natural  and  spiritual  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Sewaud.  And  the  son  is  greater  than  the 
sire. 

North.  I  see  in  the  Iliad  the  love  of  Ho¬ 
mer  to  Greece,  and  to  human-kind.  He  was 
a  legislator  to  Greece  before  Solon  and  Ly- 
curgus — greater  than  either — after  the  man¬ 
ner  fabled  of  Orpheus. 

Seward.  Sprung  from  the  bosom  of  he¬ 
roic  life,  the  Iliad  asked  heroic  listeners. 

North.  See  with  what  large-hearted  love 
he  draws  the  Men — Hector  and  Priam  and 
Sarpedon — as  well  as  the  Woman  Androma¬ 
che — enemies  !  Can  lie  so  paint  humanity 
and  not  humanize  ?  He  humanizes  us — who 
have  literature  and  refined  Greece  and 
Rome — who  have  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton — who  are  Christendom. 

Sew'aru.  He  loves  the  inferior  creatures, 
and  the  face  of  nature. 

North.  The  Iliad  has  been  called  a  S«ng 
of  War.  I  see  in  it — a  Song  of  Peace.  Think 
of  all  the  fiery  Iliad  ending  in — Reconciled 
Submission  ! 

Seward.  “Murder  Impossibility,”  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  miMit  have  been  an  Iliad  or 

o 

a  Paradise  Lost  in  Prose. 

North.  It  could  never  have  been,  by  hu¬ 
man  power,  our  Paradise  Lost.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  Seventh  Book  ?  This  is 
now  occupied  with  describing  Hie  Six  Days 
of  Creation.  A  few  verses  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  extended  into  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  lines.  The  Book,  as  it  stands,  has  full 
poetical  reason.  First,  it  has  a  sufficient 
motive.  It  founds  the  existence  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  which  is  otherwise,  not  duly  led  to. 
The  revolted  Angels,  you  know,  have  fallen, 
and  the  Almighty  will  create  a  new  race  of 
worshippers  to  supply  their  place — Man¬ 
kind. 

Sew^ard.  For  this  race  that  is  to  be  cre¬ 
ated,  a  Home  is  previously  to  be  built — or 
this  World  is  to  be  created. 

North.  I  initiated  you  into  Milton  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  my  dear  Seward;  and  I  re¬ 
joice  to  find  that  you  still  have  him  by 
heart.  Between  the  fall  of  the  Angels  and 
that  inhabiting  of  Paradise  by  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  w  liich  is  largely  related  by  Raphael, 
there  Tvould  be  in  the  history  which  the  poem 
undertakes,  an  unfilled  gap  and  blank  with¬ 
out  this  book.  The  chain  of  events  which  is 
unrolled  would  be  broken,  interrupted,  in¬ 
complete. 

Seward.  And,  sir,  when  Raphael  has 
told  the  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
Adam,  with  a  natural  movement  of  curiosity, 
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asks  of  this  “  Divine  Interpreter”  how  this 
frame  of  things  began  ? 

North.  And  Raphael  answers  by  declar¬ 
ing  at  large  the  Purpose  and  the  Manner. 
The  Nlission  of  Raphael  is  to  strengthen,  if 
it  be  practicable,  the  Human  Pair  in  their 
obedience.  To  this  end,  how  apt  his  dis¬ 
course,  showing  how  dear  they  are  to  the 
Universal  Maker,  how  eminent  in  his  Uni¬ 
verse  ! 

Seward.  The  causes,  then,  of  the  Arch- 
angelic  Narrative  abound.  And  the  person¬ 
al  interest  with  which  the  Two  Auditors 
must  hear  such  a  revelation  of  w’onders  from 
such  a  Speaker,  and  that  so  intimately  con¬ 
cerns  themselves,  fall  nothing  short  of  what 
Poetry  justly  requires  in  relations  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  poetical  Persons. 

North.  And  can  the  interest — not  now 
of  Raphael’s,  but  of  Milton’s  “fit  audience” 
— be  sustained  throughout  ?  The  answ’er  is 

^  O  , 

trium|)hant.  The  Book  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  stream  of  the  most  beautiful  de¬ 
scriptive  Poetry  that  exists.  Not,  however, 
mind  you,  Seward,  of  stationary  description. 

Sew'ard.  Sir  ? 

North.  A  proceeding  work  is  described  ; 
and  the  Book  is  replete  and  alive  with  mo¬ 
tion,  with  progress,  with  action — yes,  of 
action — of  an  order  unusual  indeed  to  the 
Epos,  but  unexcelled  in  dignity — the  Crea¬ 
tive  Action  of  Deity ! 

Sew'ard.  What  should  hinder,  then,  but 
that  this  same  Seventh  Book  should  have 
been  written  in  Prose  ? 

North.  Why  this  only — that  without 
Verse  it  could  not  have  been  read  !  The 
Verse  makes  present.  You  listen  w  ith  Ad¬ 
am  and  Eve,  and  you  hear  the  Archangel. 
In  Prose  this  illusion  could  not  have  been 
carried  through  such  a  subject-matter.  The 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  Book  was  the  in¬ 
effable  charm  of  the  Description.  But  what 
would  a  series  of  botanical  and  zoolocical 
descriptions,  for  instance,  have  been  in  Prose  ? 
The  vii'ida  r/s  lhat  is  in  Verse  is  the  quick¬ 
ening  spirit  of  the  whole. 

Buller.  But  who  doubts  it  ? 

North.  Lord  Bacon  said  that  Poetry — that 
is.  Feigned  History — might  be  worded  in 
Prose.  And  it  may  be ;  but  how  inade¬ 
quately  is  known  to  Us  Three. 

Buller.  And  to  all  the  world. 

North.  No  ;  nor,  to  the  million  who  do 
know  it,  so  w^ell  as  to  Us,  nor  the  reason 
why.  But  hear  me  a  moment  longer. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  famous  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  asserts  that  the  language  of 
Prose  and  the  language  of  Verse  differ  but 
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in  this — that  in  Verse  there  is  metre — and 
metre  he  calls  an  adjunct.  With  all  rever¬ 
ence,  I  say  that  metre  is  not  an  adjunct, 
but  vitality  and  essence  ;  and  that  Verse,  in 
virtue  thereof,  so  transfi(;ures  lanfjuafre, 
that  it  ceases  to  be  the  lan^uanre  of  Prose 

o  o 

as  spoken,  out  of  Verse,  by  any  of  the 
children  of  men. 

Se\vari).  Kem6ve  the  metre,  and  the  lan- 
guafje  will  not  be  the  lan^uajie  of  Prose. 

Is  ORTH.  Xot  if  you  remove  the  metre 
only,  and  leave  otherwise  the  order  of  the 
words — the  collocation  unchanired — and  un- 
changed  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  figures 
of  speech,  one  and  all  of  which  are  differ¬ 
ently  presented  in  the  language  of  Verse 
from  what  they  are  in  Prose. 

Seward  It  must  be  so. 

Is  ORTH.  The  fountain  of  Law  to  Composi¬ 
tion  in  Prose  is  the  Understanding.  The 
fountain  of  Law  to  Composition  in  Verse  is 
the  Will. 

Seward.  ? 

North.  A  discourse  in  prose  resembles  a 
chain ;  the  sentences  are  the  successive  links 
— all  holding  to  one  another,  and  holding 
one  another.  All  is  bound. 

Seward.  Well? 

North.  A  discourse  in  verse  resembles  a 
billowy  sea  ;  the  verses  are  the  waves  that 
rise  and  fall — to  our  apprehension — each  by 
impulse,  life,  will  of  its  own.  All  is  free. 

Sew'ard.  Ay.  Now  your  meaning 
emerges. 

North.  Eprofundisclamavi.  In  eloquent 
prose,  the  feeling  fits  itself  into  the  process 
of  the  thinking.  In  true  verse,  the  thinking 
fits  itself  into  the  process  of  the  feeling. 
Seward.  I  perpend. 

North.  In  prose,  the  general  distribution 
and  composition  of  the  matter  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Necessity.  The  order  of  the  parts, 
and  the  connection  of  part  w’ith  part,  are 
obliged — logically  justifiable — say,  then,  are 
demonstrable.  See  an  oration  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  In  verse,  that  distribution  and  com¬ 
position  belong  to  the  reign  of  Liberty. 
That  order  and  connection  are  arbitrary — 
passionately  justifiable — say,  then,  are  de¬ 
lectable.  See  an  ode  of  Pindar. 

Sew’-ard.  Publish — publish. 

North.  In  prose  the  style  is  last — inverse 
first  ;  in  prose  the  sense  controls  the  sound 
— in  verse  the  sound  the  sense  ;  in  prose  you 
speak — in  verse  you  sing  ;  in  prose  you  live 
in  the  abstract — in  verse  in  the  concrete  ;  in 
prose  you  present  notions — in  verse  visions  ; 
in  prose  you  expound — in  verse  you  enchant ; 
in  prose  it  is  much  if  now  and  then  you  are 


held  in  the  sphere  of  the  fascinated  senses — 
in  verse  if  of  the  calm  understanding. 

Duller.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir, 
to  say  all  that  over  again  ? 

North.  I  have  forji^ot  it.  The  lines  in 

O 

the  countenance  of  Prose  are  austere.  The 
look  is  shy,  reserved,  governed — like  the  fixed 
steady  lineaments  of  mountains.  The  hues 
that  suffuse  the  face  of  her  sister  Verse  vary 
faster  than  those  with  which  the  western  or 
the  eastern  sky  momently  reports  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  sinking,  of  the  fallen,  but  not 
yet  lost,  of  the  coming  or  of  the  risen  sun. 
Duller.  I  have  jotted  that  down,  sir. 
North.  And  I  hope  you  will  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Candidly  speaking,  Tis  more 
than  I  do. 

Sew'ard.  I  do  perfectly — and  it  is  as  true 
as  beautiful,  sir. 

Duller.  Equally  so. 

North.  I  venerate  Wordsworth.  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry  stands  distinct  in  the  world. 
That  which  to  other  men  is  an  occasional 
pleasure,  or  possibly  delight,  and  to  other 
poets  an  occasional  transport,  the  seeing 
THIS  visible  universe,  is  to  him — a  Life — 
one  Individual  Human  Life— namely,  his 
Own — travelling  its  whole  journey  from  the 
Cradle  to  the  Grave.  And  that  Life — for 
what  else  could  he  do  with  it  ? — he  has  ver- 
ihed — sung.  And  there  is  no  other  such 

Soncr.  It  is  a  memorable  fact  of  our  civili- 
•  ®  •  • 
zation — a  Memorable  Fact  in  the  History  of 

Human  Kind — that  one  perpetual  song. 

Perpetual  but  infinitely  various — as  a  river 

of  a  thousand  miles,  traversing,  from  its 

birthplace  in  the  mountains,  diverse  regions, 

wild  and  inhabited,  to  the  ocean-receptacle. 

Duller.  Confoundedly  prosaic  at  times. 

North.  He,  more  than  any  other  true 

poet,  approaches  Verse  to  Prose — never,  I 

believe,  or  hardly  ever,  quite  blends  them. 

Duller.  Often — often — often,  my  dear 

sir. 

North.  Seldom — seldom — seldom  if  ever, 
my  dear  sir.  He  tells  his  Life.  His  Poems 
are,  of  necessity,  an  Autobiography.  The 
matter  of  them,  then,  is  his  personal  reality ; 
but  Prose  is,  all  over  and  properly,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Personal  Realities.  Even  with 
him,  however,  so  peculiarly  conditioned,  and, 
as  well  as  I  am  able  to  understand  his  Pro¬ 
position,  against  his  owm  Theory  of  writing. 
Verse  maintains,  as  by  the  law’s  of  our  insup- 
prcssible  nature  it  always  will  maintain,  its 
sacred  Right  and  indefeasible  Prerogative. 
To  conclude  our  conversation — 

Duller.  Or  Monologue. 

North.  Epos  is  Human  History  in  its 
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magnitude  in  Verse.  In  Prose,  National 
History  offers  itself  in  parallelism.  The 
coincidence  is  broad  and  unquestioned  ;  but 
on  closer  inspection,  differences  great  and 
innumerable  spring  up  and  unfold  them¬ 
selves,  until  at  last  you  might  almost  per¬ 
suade  yourself  that  the  first  striking  resem¬ 
blance  deceived  you,  and  that  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  lack  analogy,  so  many  other  kinds  does 
the  Species  in  Verse  embosom,  and  so  esca¬ 
ping  are  the  lines  of  agreement  in  the  instant 
in  which  you  attempt  fixing  them. 

Puller.  Would  that  Lord  Bacon  were 
here ! 

North.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  a  deeper 
truth.  The  Metrical  Epos  imitates  History, 
Avithout  doubt,  as  Lord  Bacon  says — it  bor¬ 
rows  thence  its  mould,  not  rigorously,  but 
with  exceeding  bold  and  free  adaptations,  as 
the  Iliad  unfolds  the  Ten  Years’  War  in 
Seven  Weeks.  But  for  the  Poet,  more  than 
another,  all  is  in  all. 

Seavard.  Sir? 

North.  What  is  the  Paradise  Lost,  ulti¬ 
mately  considered  ? 

Buller.  Oh! 

North.  It  is,  my  friends,  the  arguing  in 
A’^erse  of  a  question  in  Natural  Theology. 
Whence  are  Wroni;  and  Pain?  Moral  and 
Physical  Evil,  as  Ave  call  them,  in  all  their 
OAau'whelming  extent  of  complexity^  sprung  ? 
Hoav  permitted  in  the  Kingdom  of  an  All¬ 
wise  and  Almighty  Love  ?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  origin  of  E\’il,  Milton 
ansAvers  as  a  Christian  Theologian,  agreeably 
to  his  OAvn  understanding  of  his  Religion — 
so  justifying  the  L^ni\’ersal  GoA'ernment  of 
God,  and,  in  particular,  his  GoA’crnment  of 
Man.  The  Poem  is,  therefore.  Theological, 
Argumentative,  Didactic,  in  Epic  Form. 
Being  in  the  constitution  of  his  soul  a  Poet, 
mightiest  of  the  mighty,  the  intention  is  hid¬ 
den  in  the  Form.  The  Verse  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  matter.  Noav,  then,  the  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  is  not  history  told  for  itself.  But 
this  One  Truth,  in  tAvo  ansAvering  Proposi¬ 
tions,  that  the  Will  of  Man  spontaneously 
consorting  Avith  God’s  Will  is  Man’s  Good, 
spontaneously  dissenting,  Man’s  Evil.  This 
is  created  into  an  a\Afful  and  solemn  narratiA'e 
of  a  Matter  exactly  adapted,  and  long  since 
authoritatively  told.  But  this  Truth,  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  shape  of  narrative,  will  now 
take  its  own  determination  into  Ev^ents  of 
unsurpassed  magnitude,  now  of  the  tenderest 
individuality  and  minuteness ;  and  all  is, 
hence,  in  keeping — as  one  power  of  life 
springs  up  on  one  spot,  in  oak-tree,  moss, 
and  violet,  and  the  difference  of  stature,  thus 
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understood,  gives  a  deep  harmony,  so  deep 
and  embracing,  that  none  without  injury  to 
the  Avhole  could  be  taken  away. 

Buller.  What’s  all  this  1  Hang  that 
Drone — confound  that  Chanter.  Burst, 
thou  most  unseasonable  of  Bagpipes  !  Si¬ 
lence  that  dreadful  Drum  !  Dtuav  in  your 
Horns — 

Seavard.  Musquetry !  cannon!  huzza!  The 
enemy  are  storming  the  Camp.  The  Delhis 
bear  doAvn  on  the  Pavilion.  The  life  is  in 
danger.  Let  us  save  the  King. 

North.  See  to  it,  gentlemen.  I  aAvait 
the  issue  in  my  Swing-chair.  Let  the  Bar-  • 
barians  but  look  on  me  and  their  Aveapons 
Avill  drop. 

Buller.  All’s  right.  A  false  alarm. 

North.  There  Avas  no  alarm. 

Buller.  ’Twas  but  a  Salute.  The  Boys 
haA'e  come  back  from  Kilchurn.  They  are 
standing  in  front  beside  the  spoil. 

North.  Widen  the  Portal.  Artistically 
disposed  !  The  Avhole  like  one  huge  Star¬ 
fish.  Salmo  ferox,  centre — Pike,  radii — Yel- 
loAA'-fins,  circumference — Weight  1  should 
say  the  tenth  of  a  ton.  Call  the  Manciple. 
Manciple,  you  are  responsible  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  that  Star-fish. 

Buller.  Sir,  you  forget  yourself.  The 
People  must  be  fed.  We  are  Seven.  Twelve 
are  on  the  troop  roll — Nine  strangers  haA’e 
sent  in  their  cards — the  Gillies  are  groAving 
upon  us — the  Camp-folloAvers  have  doubled 
the  population  since  morn,  and  the  circum¬ 
ambient  Natives  arc  waxing  strong.  Hun- 

O  jO 

ger  is  in  the  Camp — but  for  this  supply 
Famine  ;  lliacos  inlrn  mnros  peccatur  c7  ex¬ 
tra  ;  Dods  reports  that  the  Boiler  is  Avroth, 
the  furnace  at  a  red  heat.  Pots  and  Pans 
a-simmer;  the  Culinary  Spirit  impatient  to 
be  at  Avork.  In  such  circumstances,  the  tenth 
of  a  ton  is  no  great  matter ;  but  it  is  better 
than  nothing.  The  mind  of  the  Manciple 
may  lie  at  rest,  for  that  Star-fish  Avill  never 
sec  to-morrow’s  Sun ;  and  motionless  as  he 
looks,  he  is  hastening  to  the  Shades. 

North.  Sir,  you  forget  yourself.  There  is 
other  animal  matter  in  the  Avorld  besides  Fish. 
No  penury  of  it  in  camp.  I  have  here  the 
Manciple’s  report.  “One  dozen  plucked 
I]arochs — one  ditto  ditto  Ducklings — d.  d.  d. 
March  Chick — one  Bubblyjock — one  Side  of 
Mutton — four  Necks — Six  Sheep-heads,  and 
their  complement  of  Trotters — tAvo  Sheep, 
just  slaughtered  and  yet  in  wholes — four 
Lambs  ditto — the  late  Cladich  Calf — one 
small  Stot — tAvo  lb.  40  Rounds  in  pickle — 
four  Miscellaneous  Pies  of  the  First  Order — 
six  Hams  ;  four  dozen  of  Rein-deer  Tongues 
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— one  dozen  of  Bears’  Paws — two  Barrels 
of”— 

Bullkr.  Stop.  Let  that  suffice  for  the 
meanwhile. 

North.  The  short  shadow-hand  on  the 
face  of  Dial-Cruachan,  to  my  instructed  sense, 
stands  at  six.  You  young  Oxonians,  I  know, 


always  adorn  for  dinner,  even  when  roughing 
it  on  service ;  and  so,  V.  and  W.  do  you. 
These  two  elderly  gentlemen  here  are  seen 
to  most  advantaj;e  in  white  neckcloths,  and 
the  OLD  ONE  IS  never  so  like  himself  as  in  a 
suit  of  black  velvet.  To  your  tents  and  toil¬ 
ets.  In  an  hour  we  meet  in  the — Deeside. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Amidst  the  bustle  of  the  past  elections,  , 
the  results  of  which  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  favorable  to  the  moderate  party,  the 
friends  of  order  were  incessant  in  their  la¬ 
bors  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
civilization.  If  France,  it  w^as  too  truly 
urged,  was  threatened  with  foreign  invasion, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  act 
in  its  defense,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
the  common  safety.  France,  however,  is 
not  in  such  a  position.  It  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  enemies  without.  The  enemy 
who  threatens  is  in  the  country  itself.  In  it 
are  the  factions  and  the  extreme  parties,  who 
have  for  auxiliaries  ail  the  bad  passions. 
Some  wish  to  subject  the  general  interests 
to  their  minority  ;  others  pretend  to  change 
all  the  conditions  of  human  society,  which  is 
worse  than  the  actual  devastation  of  the 
country.  If  a  village,  a  town,  a  province, 
or  even  a  whole  country,  was  ravaged, 
sacked,  and  fired,  still  nationality  would  sur¬ 
vive.  History  affords  many  examples  of 


this  great  fact.  But  w’hen  religion,  man¬ 
ners,  and  institutions  are  broken  up,  family 
ties  disavowed,  the  population  returns  to  the 
condition  of  savages,  and  barbarity  succeeds 
to  civilization.  It  is  national  suicide.  The 
most  astounding  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  fac¬ 
tious,  who  dream  of  bringing  the  country 
into  this  state  of  chaos,  call  themselves  re¬ 
generators,  benefactors  of  the  human  race ; 
and  they  have  written  on  their  banners  these 
w'ords :  Socialism,  Communism  ! 

“  The  very  name  is  a  lie,”  exclaims  M. 
Charles  Gouraud.  “  Socialism  gives  the 
idea  of  a  doctrine  devoted  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  those  universal  principles  which 
serve  as  a  foundation  to  human  society — the 
belief  in  God,  family  ties,  respect  to  pro¬ 
perty.  Yet,  what  do  the  publications  of  the 
Socialists  say  ?” 

“  The  first  duty  of  a  free  and  intelligent  man  is 
to  drive  away  incessantly  the  idea  of  God  from 
his  mind  and  conscience ;  for  God,  if  he  exists,  is 


*  Le  Socialis7nc  Dh'oiU.  Simple  Discours  par  Charles  Gouraud. 

Ce  qni  arrivcrait,  si  *  *  *  Aux  vieux  Soldats,  d'c.,  d'c.  Par  M.  L  Durat  Lasalle,  Officier  en  re- 
traite,  (tc. 

La  Verite.  Aux  Ouvricrs,  aux  Paysans,  avx  Soldats.  Simples  Paroles.  Par  M.  Tlieodore  Muret. 

A(?  Club  dc  Village.  Par  M.  Laraarque  Plaisance,  Membrc  du  Conseil,  General  de  Lot-et-Garoime. 

Xe  Budget  de  la  Bipubliqtie  Rouge. 

Les  Rouges  Jugispar  Eux-Mhnts. 

Lcs  Partageux :  dialogues  d  la  Portie  de  Tons.  Par  Wallon. 

Le  Forul  acs  Cceurs, 

Roir  et  Rouge.  Lcs  Gens  dc  Beaumont  d  M.  Felix  Pyat. 

Le  Dix  Dlcembre  et  le  Treize  Mai. 
l^etit  Manuel  du  Paysan  Electeur. 

A  Monsieur  Pierre  Joigneaux,  Reprisentant  du  Peuple. 

La  Politique  du  Bon  Sens,  ou  lcs  Avis  de  Maitre  Fischer.  ^ 

Aux  Elections  I  Par  M.  Alfred  Nettement. 

Profession  de  Foi  de  Jean  Bonhomme.  Par  J.  P.  Schmit. 

Oit  est  le  Salut  du  Pays.  Par  un  Ami  de  la  France. 
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essentially  hostile  to  our  nature,  and  we  in  no 
way  benelit  by  his  authority.  Go<l  is  folly  and 
cowardice,  tyranny,  and  misery.  God  is  at  the 
root  of  all  evil !” — Proudhon,  Systhne  des  Con- 
tradictions  Economiqiies. 

The  wretch,  who  in  his  insane  delirium 
and  blasphemous  ribaldry  penned  the  above, 
also  writes  of  himself,  in  a  style  w’orthy  of 
an  inmate  of  Bedlam : 

“  I  wish  to  change  the  whole  basis  of  society ; 
to  remove  the  axis  of  civilization  ;  to  act  so  that 
the  world,  which  has  hitherto,  under  the  impul¬ 
sion  of  the  Divine  will,  turned  from  west  to  east, 
shall  be  now  moved  by  the  will  of  man,  and  shall 
turn  from  east  to  west.  I  know  that,  if  the  ob¬ 
stacles  are  great,  my  means  are  still  greater.  I 
have  taken  mv  point  of  rest  in  chaos,  and  I  have 
an  idea  for  a  lever.  It  is  with  that  that  the  Di¬ 
vine  Laborer  created  the  natural  world ;  it  is  with 
that  that  man,  the  eternal  rival  of  God,  shall  create 
the  world  of  industry  and  of  art.” — Proudhon, 
Dimonslralion  du  Socialisme. 

Bleeding,  physicking,  and,  when  a  little 
calm,  the  administration  of  a  sound  dogging, 
are  evidently  indicated  as  the  treatment  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  a  political  enthusiasm  of  this 
stamp.  But  that  which  applies  to  M. 
Proudhon  can  scarcely  be  made  to  do  so  to 
a  nation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convert 
one  of  the  provinces  of  France  into  a  colossal 
Bicetre  or  a  Charenton.  Yet,  if  the  Social¬ 
ists  find,  as  the  election  returns  demonstrate, 
among  no  doubt  many  pretended  partisans, 
many  also  really  imbued  with  its  doctrines, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  certain,  and 
a  not  insignificant  portion,  of  the  French 
must  be  weary  of  their  long-boasted  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Such  persons  know  ingly  and  w’antonly 
pant  for  the  liberty  of  the  desert,  not  the 
libert)’^  which  acknowledges  the  control  of  rea¬ 
son  and  right ;  they  aspire  to  the  freedom  of 
attack,  of  license,  and  of  spoliation;  they 
yearn  for  idleness  and  for  destruction  ;  their 
ideal  is  a  savage  life  as  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  civilization ;  and  they  w^ould  rather 
turn  the  w’orld  round  upon  its  axis,  than  not 
gain  their  point  of  hurling  society  into  the 
chaos  of  barbarism.  The  doctrines  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  are  with  them  in  the  as¬ 
cendant;  and  there  are  those  who,  under 
the  pretense  of  regenerating  industry  and 
art,  do  firmly  believe  that  a  savage  and  un¬ 
godly  life  is  preferable  to  a  forced  civiliza¬ 
tion.  That  such  advocates  of  barbarism  and 
brutality  will  ultimately  be  put  dowm,  by 
force  of  example,  by  the  pens  of  the  friends 
of  order,  or  by  the  sword,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt,  unless  France  is  to  be  sacri- 
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ficed.  But  the  wonder  of  the  thing  is,  that 
such  ideas  could  ever  have  obtained,  could 
have  been  allowed  to  have  been  propagated, 
and  could,  in  these  our  own  brave  days  of 
far-spreading  power  and  civilization,  have 
gained  so  many  proselytes. 

That  the  Socialists  attack  property,  is 
more  than  sufficiently  attested  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  dictum  of  M.  Proudhon’s,  La  propri- 
ete  vest  le  vol !  La  proprietc  est  in/ame ! 
and  which  has  met  with  a  rich  and  well-de¬ 
served  ridicule.  But  it  is  not  equally  well 
known  that  they  have  attacked  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  as  openly  as  they  have  that 
of  property.  “  Polygamy  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  germ  of  family  union.”  {La  Phalange, 
February,  1840.) 

It  has  been  just  observed,  that  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  overthrow'  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  would  be  a  return  to  a  savage  and 
w'andering  life  ;  but  while  some  of  the  So¬ 
cialists  openly  acknowledge  this,  and  assume 
the  designation  of  Ltat  Errant,  others  w  ould 
anticipate  such  a  state  of  things  by  what 
they  call  Communism.  Communism  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  organ  of  the  party — 
La  Commune  Sociale  for  February,  1849 — 
“  The  common  appropriation  of  all  movable 
or  immovable  property,  which  shall  belong 
to  all ;  the  reunion  into  one  sole  national 
property  of  all  the  particular  properties,  of 
whatsoever  kind ;  the  right  exclusively  re¬ 
served  to  itself  by  the  state,  to  rule  over 
production  and  consumption !” 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd,  more  des¬ 
potic,  more  impossible  ?  Communism,  as 
thus  defined,  is  a  state  of  the  most  fearful 
bondage  and  slavery.  Individual  property, 
power,  and  will  are  abrogated,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  the  permission  to  live  and  to  work 
— for  the  state ;  that  is,  for  a  few  political 
empirics  and  self-appointed  rulers. 

The  Elat  Errant  is  not  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  but  it  is  the  most  important  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  Socialists,  and  it  has  the  blas¬ 
phemous  Proudhon  at  its  head.  Every¬ 
thing  that  this  miscreant  has  w'ritten,  from 
the  first  line  of  his  Eemonslrution  du  tSoeial- 
isme  to  the  last  of  his  Prospectus,  has  as¬ 
pired  to  this  abominable  result.  His  last 
great  attempt  to  the  same  effect  was  to  do 
aw'ay  with  capital  and  credit,  and  to  nomin¬ 
ate  in  its  place  a  bank  of  exchange,  {Statuts 
de  la  Banque  da  Peitple.)  It  is  only  sav¬ 
ages,  or  semi-barbarous  nations,  who  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of 
exchange.  Socialism,  in  fact,  tends  through 
Communism  to  slavery — through  the  wan¬ 
dering  state  to  brutal  degradation. 
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One  cannot  feel  surprised  at  seeing  the 
friends  of  order  appealing,  at  a  moment 
of  supreme  danger,  to  all  classes  who  may 
be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  society.  “France,”  says  M.  L. 
Durat-Lasalle,  “  was  always  the  land  of 
honor  and  glory  ;  it  is  especially  in  the  hearts 
of  the  veterans,  (vieux  soldats,)  that  true 
patiotism  dwells  with  fervor.”  This  is  not 
Homan,  (“  The  repose  of  Rome,”  w’l  ites  the 
modern  triumvirate,  “  ought  to  be  that  of  a 
lion — as  solemn  as  its  roar  is  terrible  ;”)  but  it 
is  essentially  French — honor,  glory,  patriotism, 
fervor,  in  one  short  sentence.  The  veterans, 
however,  constitute  no  small  portion  of  a  na¬ 
tion  so  essentially  military  as  France.  They 
are  estimated  to  be  at  least  2,000,000  in  num¬ 
ber;  out  of  which  120,000  are  pensioned 
by  the  State,  at  an  annual  expense  of  41,- 
750,000  francs.  Playing  at  soldiers  is  a 
very  expensive  game.  “The  Braves”  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  are  next  appealed  to. 
“  Invalides  !”  apostrophizes  M.  Durat-Lasalle, 
“you  are  the  living  expression  of  French 
honor,  glory,  and  gratitude.  The  men  of 
disorder,  the  Vandals  of  Socialism,  will  have 
no  success  with  you ;  it  w  ould  be  the  de¬ 
struction  of  that  noble  edifice  founded  by 
order  and  justice.”  Next  come  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legion  d'JIonneur.  “  This  is 
an  institution  eminently  national.  The  Le¬ 
gionaries  have  a  personal  interest,  added  to 
tlie  motto  of  the  order,  ‘  Honour  and  Coun¬ 
try,’  to  expel  the  enemies  of  the  country 
from  the  electoral  urn.”  The  Legionaries, 
it  is  worth  noticing,  are  51,253  in  number, 
of  whom  19,008  derive  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tages  from  their  decoration.  Next  come 
the  sailors  of  all  kinds  ;  and  lastly  the  gen¬ 
darmerie,  consisting  of  17,842  officers  and 
men,  distributed  in  37,000  communes,  (half 
a  gendarme  to  each  district ;)  and  who,  from 
their  particular  duties,  it  might  have  been 
siipertluous  to  address.  The  gendarmerie, 
to  use  the  author’s  peculiarly  Gallic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  functions,  “  is  order,  living  and 
unceasingly  moving,  night  and  day,  at  all 
hours  and  in  all  places.” 

M.  Theodore  Huret  condescends  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  classes  inferior  to  gendarmes 
and  Legionaries — to  w’orkmen,  peasants,  and 
soldiers.  “  He  is  not  a  nobleman,”  he  an¬ 
nounces  in  bold  type ;  “  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  very  spirit  of  the  caste  of  nobility, 
supposing  even  that  that  spirit  could  exist 
in  the  present  day  !”  This  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  and  a  very  uncalled  for  sacrifice  made 
to  the  manes  of  Radicalism.  M.  Muret  tells 
the  working  classes  that  the  height  of  demo¬ 


cracy  is  already  obtained  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  that  anything  else  they  would 
seek  for  w’ould  turn  out  fallacious.  Social¬ 
ism,  or  universal  association,  he  denounces, 
as  w'e  have  before  said,  as  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  idle  and  the  incapable  are 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  skillful  and  the 
industrious.  Organization  of  labor,  and 
right  of  labor,  he  also  denounces  Jis  sonorous, 
hollow  phrases.  “  Down  with  capital ! 
down  w’ith  the  rich !”  words  of  hatred  and 
anger  suggested  by  impostors.  So  also  are 
the  words  reactionnaires  and  aristos,  Jis  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  friends  of  order.  “  What  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  poor,”  M.  Muret  asks,  “  can 
those  partisans  have  who  wrrote  in  the  Revo- 
Intion  Democrat igtie  et  iSociale,  for  22nd  of 
February,  1849  ?  ‘Hospitals!  shame  to 
those  that  built  them !  Hospitals,  poor- 
houses,  help  of  all  description — charity 
itself,  are  the  great  evils  of  society.  In  the 
name  of  equality  I  repudiate  them,  and  de¬ 
clare  them  to  be  infamous  1’  ”  M.  Muret  ob¬ 
serves  that  it  is  strange  to  see  the  same  man 
who  declared  property  to  be  theft,  attempting 
to  establish  a  bank  1  The  Anarchists,  he 
also  observes,  glorify  that  fatal  epoch  of 
which  the  red  cap  is  the  emblem.  A  wor¬ 
thy  period,  he  says,  to  be  honored.  And 
he  extracts  from  M.  Proudhon’s  Ilistoire 
generale  el  impartiale  des  Drreurs,  des  Fautes 
et  des  Crimes  commis  pendant  la  Revolutiont 
G  vols.,  in  8vo.,  the  following  instructive 
table : 

Nobles  guillotined.  .  .  .  1,278 

Noble  ladies  guillotined  ....  750 

Wives  of  working  classes  guillotined  .  1,467 

Nuns  guillotined . 350 

Priests  guillotined  .  .  .  .1,135 

IMen  not  nobles  guillotined  .  .  .  13,633 

Women  who  died  from  fright  .  .  3,748 

Persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages  killed  in  La 

Vendee .  937,000 

Victims  of  Nantes  ....  32,080 

The  statistics  of  the  victims  of  the  revo¬ 
lutions  that  have  occurred  since  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe  would,  perhaps,  be  a  not 
less  curious  and  melancholy  document. 

M.  Lamarque  Plaisance  is  another  of  a 
respectable  class  of  society  who  would  en¬ 
deavor,  to  the  best  of  his  pow  ers,  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  impious  doctrines  of  modern 
French  reformers  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
justice  and  truth.  Living  in  the  country, 
he  says  he  regrets  to  perceive  that  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  cities  is  fast  spreading  over 
and  contaminating  the  land.  Sad  prospects 
for  poor  France  !  Too  truly  does  this  \Yor- 
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thy  member  of  a  provincial  council  observe, 
that  the  respectable  among  all  parties  and 
classes  should  unite  their  efforts  to  prevent 
the  contagion  going  farther,  and  should  labor 
unceasingly  at  overthrowing  tliese  new  ideas, 
which  are  calculated  to  disorganize  all  so¬ 
ciety. 

“  Upon  seeing  the  near  approach  of  the 
elections,”  observes  the  anonymous  author  of 
J^e  Jindfjet  de  la  liepnblique  lionge,  “  the 
Red  Republic  hides  the  blood-red*  color  of 
its  flag,  and  endeavors  to  give  it  a  golden 
hue.”  This  is  a  resource  common  to  the 
Radicals  of  all  countries.  They  always  begin 
by  persuading  the  lower  classes  that  they 
are  going  to  enrich  them,  when  they  only 
want  to  obtain  riches  and  power  for  them¬ 
selves.  By  the  system  of  the  Red  Repub¬ 
licans,  corn  is  to  be  dear,  and  bread  cheap  ; 
wages  trebled,  and  profits  augmented  at  the 
same  time ;  public  expenses  increased,  and 
yet  taxes  diminished. 

Les  Rouges  Juges  par  Eux-Mimes  is  a 
publication  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 
Proudhon  vituperated  by  Considerant,  Con- 
siderant  by  Proudhon,  Louis  Blanc  by  Proud¬ 
hon,  Ledru  Rollin  by  Raspail,  Blanqui  by 
Barbes,  Huber  by  Caussidiere,  are  admirable 
pictures  of  what  the  men  are  among  them¬ 
selves — of  the  feelings  by  which  they  are 
actuated,  the  language  which  they  are  in  the 
liabit  of  using,  and  of  what  might  be  expected 
of  them  if  they  were  in  power. 

Les  Partageux  is  like  some  other  brochures 
of  the  same  class,  a  portion  of  a  Bibliolhcque 
Anti-Socialiste,  edited  by  M.  Wallon,  and 
publishing  in  the  Rue  des  Grands  Augus¬ 
tins.  Lc  Fond  des  Cceurs,  another  little 
publication  of  the  same  class,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  publications  of  the  Comite  de  la 
Rue  de  Poitiers.  Les  Partageux  is  a  term 
applied  derisively  to  the  Socialists,  who  wish 
to  divide  everything  among  everybody.  Le 
Fond  des  Ceeurs  appeals,  as  its  title  indicates, 
to  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart — to  re¬ 
ligion,  to  the  love  of  parents  and  relatives,  to 
the  family,  and  to  the  domestic  hearth. 

Noir  et  Rouge  is  a  letter  from  the  good 
people  of  Beaumont  to  M.  Felix  Pyat,  who 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  address  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  France,  felicitating  them  upon  the 
time  when  their  wives  will  lisp  to  children 
those  sweet  words  “  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity !”  The  letter  is  at  once  reasonable, 
caustic,  and  true.  “  By  what  title,”  do  the 
worthy  couturier  Fabre  and  others  ask  of  M. 
Felix  Pyat,  “  do  you  address  the  peasantry 
of  France  ?  You  are  neither  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  even  a  laborer ; 


you  are  not  a  magistrate  nor  a  priest ;  and 
your  moustache  did  not  grow  in  Africa. 
You  are  a  public  speaker,  an  amuser  of  the 
people,  a  mountebank !”  There  are  some 
in  the  provinces,  k  would  appear,  who  can 
appreciate  these  self-elected  rulers  and  in¬ 
spired  legislators  at  their  real  value. 

Le  JJix  Septembre  et  le  Treize  Mai  com¬ 
plains  that  at  the  last  elections  the  peasantry 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  departmental  towns 
to  vote,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  fe¬ 
rocious  looking  personages,  who  examined 
their  papers  by  force,  and  tore  up  such  as 
did  not  suit  their  views.  It  attributes  to  the 
corrupt  influence  of  these  commissaries,  sub¬ 
commissaries,  delegates  of  clubs,  &c.,  the 
re-election  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  the  fall  of 
Cavaignac  ;  and,  hoping  for  a  greater  degree 
of  republican  liberty  at  the  election  of  the 
13th  of  May,  advocates  the  cause  of  Louis 
Napoleon  as  that  of  order.  This  brochure 
contains  the  following  amusing  newspaper 
statistics : 

It  mupt  bo  acknowledged,  and  everj’  body  ad¬ 
mits  it,  that  the  Republic  has  not  hitherto  worked 
well. 

Le  People  says,  that  it  is  because  it  has  had  the 
weakness  to  maintain  so  infamous  a  thing  as  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  respect  so  infernal  a  thing  as  capi¬ 
tal.  {Le  Peuple,  it  would  appear,  deals  in  hard 
words.) 

IjU  Iterolulion  Ptmocratique  ct  Suciale  affirms 
that  it  is  because  it  did  not  dare  to  treat  Ixuii.s 
Bhilippe  as  the  first  Republic  treated  Louis  XVI., 
and  to  restore  purely  and  simply  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

La  Reforme  pretends  that  it  l)ecause  it  did 
not  give  uncontrolled  power  to  Ledru  Rollin,  and 
replace  the  money  that  was  fast  vanishing,  by 
worthless  paper. 

La  Dtmocratie  Pacifique  argues  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  ICOO  hectares  of  land  were  not  given  over 
to  M.  Considerant,  that  lie  might  erect  thereon, 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  ia,\-payers,  a  great  convent, 
where  he  and  his  friends  could  live  at  their  eofio. 

Le  National  maintains  that  it  is  because  the 
editors,  writer.-^,  and  correspondents  of  the  said 
National  are  not  all  ministers,  directors  general, 
prefects  and  sul>-[)rclects,  receivers  general  in  par¬ 
ticular,  or  proprietors  of  post-offices  and  tobacco 
licenses. 

As  for  us,  we  think  it  is  because  property  has 
been  attacked,  capital  frightened  away,  terror  ad¬ 
vocated,  paper-money  recommended,  Socialist  fol¬ 
lies  tolerated,  and  France  delivered  over  to  the 
staff  of  the  National. 

The  Petit  Manuel  da  Paijsan  Electeur 
treats  of  Socialists,  Communists,  Ac.,  as  of  a 
band  of  adventurers,  ruined  men,  escaped 
convicts,  worthless  libertines,  and  robbers 
and  idlers  who  wish  to  live  at  their  ease  at 
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public  expense;  and  earnestly  warns  the 
peasantry  against  their  seductive  theories. 

At  a  banquet  given  on  the  24th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  last,  M.  Pierre  .Toigneaux  responded  to 
the  toast  given  by  Fossoyeux,  and  applaud¬ 
ed  by  M.  Felix  Pyat,  “7b  the  memory  of  the 
Montaynards  of  1793.”  This  has  obtained 
for  j\I.  Joigneaux  a  well-merited  chastise¬ 
ment,  given  in  the  form  of  letters  from  a 
peasant.  The  country  people  appear,  from 
these  letters,  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  import¬ 
ant  fact,  that  the  appointment  of  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  is  worth  9000  francs — no 
bad  income,  with  no  reductions  in  the  shape 
of  taxes. 

Muitre  Fischer  has  the  rare  merit  of  brev¬ 
ity  and  terseness.  “  When  your  wife  is  ill,” 
said  Maitre  Fischer  to  Pere  Thomas,  “  whom 
do  you  send  for  ?”  “  For  a  doctor,”  answers 

Pere  Thomas.  “  Not  for  a  quack,”  rejoins 
Maitre  Fischer  as  a  corollary ;  and  so,  he 
goes  on  to  argue,  it  is  of  the  State,  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  entirely  given  up  to  a 
mob  of  Parisian  quacks  and  political  em¬ 
pirics. 

M.  Alfred  Nettement  asserts  that  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  French  is  political 
indifference.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say 
precisely  the  reverse ;  and  that  the  French 
suffer  more  than  any  other  country  from  their 
preferring  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  instead  of  their  own,  and  their  anxiety 


that  France  should  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
other  nations. 

Jean  Bonhotnme  is  the  well-known  French 
epithet  for  the  honest,  industrious  peasant. 
M.  Schmit  imagines  .lean  Bonhomme  to  be 
putting  forward  his  claims  to  representation 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  What  are 
those  claims?  Order,  union,  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  he  asserts,  as  opposed  to  those  fine,  non¬ 
sensical  phrases  so  liberally  dealt  out  at  the 
last  elections,  “  liberty,  equality,  and  frater¬ 
nity.”  The  country  is  as  sick  of  them  now, 
as  it  is  disgusted  with  everything  republican. 

Where  then,  lastly,  is  the  Salat  da  Pays, 
according  to  the  friend  of  France,  w  ho  stands 
last  on  our  list  ?  “  It  is  evident,”  says  L* Ami 

de  la  France,  to  all  men  of  common  sense, 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  lies  in  the  res¬ 
toration  of  legitimacy.  No  one  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  past.  To  write  its  history  is 
to  write  that  of  France.  The  names  of  St. 
Louis,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  are 
graven  in  the  memory  of  all.  You  all  know 
the  victories  of  Bouvines,  of  Bocroy,  and  of 
Denain,  which  three  times  saved  the  country 
from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  You  all 
know  that  France,  under  a  legitimate  mon¬ 
archy,  so  fivr  from  retrograding,  always  took 
its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  civilized  nations, 
in  arms,  in  sciences,  and  arts.  The  Legiti¬ 
mist  party  is  the  only  one  which  can  conciliate 
all  others,  the  only  one  that  can  save  France. 


WILLIAM  PITT. 


CuATEAuniiiAND  says  in  his  Memoirs: 
“  Pitt  w'as  tall  and  thin,  with  a  gloomy,  sneer¬ 
ing  expression.  His  language  was  cool,  his 
intonations  monotonous,  his  gestures  pas¬ 
sionless  ;  yet  the  lucidness  and  fluency  of 
his  ideas,  and  his  logical  reasoning,  illumined 
by  sudden  flashes  of  eloquence,  made  his  abili¬ 
ties  something  extraordinary.  1  saw’  Pitt 
pretty  often,  as  he  walked  across  St.  James’ 
Park,  from  his  house,  on  his  way  to  the  king. 
George  III.  on  his  side,  had  perhaps  just 
arrived  from  Windsor,  after  drinking  beer 
from  pewter  pots  with  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood ;  he  crossed  the  ugly  court¬ 
yard  of  his  ugly  palace  in  a  dark  carriage, 
followed  by  a  few  horse-guards.  This  was 
the  master  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  as  five  or 
six  merchants  are  masters  of  India. 

“  Pitt,  in  a  black  coat  and  brass-hilted 
sword,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  w’ent  up 


stairs,  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time  ;  on  his 
way  he  only  saw  a  few  idle  emirjres,  and 
glancing  disdainfully  at  us,  passed  on  with  a 
pale  face  and  head  thrown  back.  This  great 
financier  maintained  no  order  in  his  own 
house ;  he  had  no  regular  hours  for  his 
meals  or  his  sleep.  Plunged  in  debt,  he  had 
paid  nothing,  and  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  add  up  a  bill.  A  valet  managed 
his  household  affairs.  Ill-dressed,  without 
pleasure,  w’ithout  passion,  eager  for  power 
alone,  he  despised  honors,  and  would  be  no¬ 
thing  but  William  Pitt.  Lord  Liverpool 
took  me  to  dine  at  his  country-house  in  the 
month  of  June,  1822 ;  and  on  his  way 
thither,  pointed  out  to  me  the  small  house 
where  died  in  poverty  the  son  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  the  statesman  who  brought  all  Europe 
into  his  pay,  and  distributed  with  his  own 
hands  all  the  millions  of  the  earth.” 
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From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

THE  CHAM BEK  OF  REFUGE. 


In  the  year  1783  there  occurred  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  Italy  one  of  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  earthquakes  on  record.  In  this  terrible 
convulsion  perished  upwards  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  people.  Mountains  are  said  to  have 
changed  places ;  new  rivers  burst  forth, 
whilst  old  ones  disappeared ;  entire  planta¬ 
tions  were  removed  from  the  spot  they  occu¬ 
pied  to  one  far  distant ;  and  the  face  of  the 
country  was  so  altered,  that  a  native  return¬ 
ing  to  it  after  a  month’s  absence  would  not 
have  had  the  most  remote  idea  where  to 
seek  the  home  he  had  so  lately  left. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fnghtful  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  mankind,  that  oc¬ 
casions  of  this  description  are  always  more 
or  less  seized  on  for  the  commission  of  crime ; 
and  the  robber  and  the  murderer,  reckoning 
on  the  impunity  afforded  by  the  universal 
terror  and  confusion,  not  content,  with  the 
horrors  of  the  time,  add  to  them  those  of 
their  own  dark  deeds.  Many  such  instances 
of  atrocity  occurred  at  the  period  we  allude 
to ;  and  we  are  about  to  relate  one  of  them, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  since  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  incident  was  of  too  common  a  nature  to 
merit  particular  notice,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  influence  it  had  on  the  fate  of  two  in¬ 
nocent  and  estimable  persons. 

In  the  neiafliborhood  of  Rerrcfio  lived  the 
Marquis  Agostino  Colonna,  a  widower,  w’ho 
counted  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  had 
only  two  sons  to  inherit  his  w’ealth  and  his 
titles,  the  former  of  which  Avas  reputed  to  be 
A'ery  considerable;  not  that  his  manner  of 
living  countenanced  this  notion,  but  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  miser,  and  Avas 
supposed  to  be  hoarding  immense  sums  for 
those  much-beloved  sons,  the  junior  of  Avhom 
was,  at  the  period  of  the  earthquake,  resid¬ 
ing  in  Paris  with  his  young  Avife  and  child, 
as  enA^oy  from  the  Neapolitan  to  the  French 
court ;  and  this  immense  treasure  Avas  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  deposited  in  a  secret  chamber 
situated  someAvhere  in  or  near  the  castle,  but 
u'fiere  no  one  knew  except  the  marquis  himself. 
In  the  disturbed  times  of  our  ancestors,  such 
chambers  AA’ere  attached  to  many  a  baronial 


tower,  either  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
treasure,  or  to  serve  as  a  hiding-place  in 
case  of  danger,  and  as  the  value  of  the 
resource  depended  on  the  inviolability  of  the 
secret,  the  head  of  the  family  was  alone  per¬ 
mitted  to  possess  it,  with  the  liberty,  how¬ 
ever,  of  communicating  it,  whenever  he 
thought  fit,  to  his  immediate  successor. 

In  accordance  with  this  custom,  the  eldest 
of  the  two  sons.  Count  Agostino,  was  duly 
made  acquainted  Avith  the  family  mystery ; 
but  in  1782  the  young  man  being  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  Avhilst  hunting.  Count  Neo- 
cles  became  the  heir.  He  beinj;  absent 
m  France  at  the  time,  the  old  marquis,  not 
choosing  to  commit  so  important  a  secret  to 
the  insecure  post  of  those  days,  preferred 
Avriting  certain  directions  by  which  the 
chamber  might  be  discoAered,  depositing  the 
sealed  paper,  with  others  of  importance,  in  a 
casket,  Avhich,  in  case  of  his  death,  Avas  to 
be  opened  only  by  his  son.  The  marquis 
had  a  servant  called  Baldoni,  who  had  been 
the  foster-brother  of  the  eldest  son.  To 
this  man,  in  whom  he  placed  entire  con¬ 
fidence,  he  pointed  out  the  casket,  enjoining 
him,  in  the  eA^ent  of  his  the  marquis’  dying 
before  the  return  of  Neocles,  to  deliver  it 
into  his  son’s  hands  himself.  Baldoni  prom¬ 
ised  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  Avhat 
the  casket  miorht  contain  had  haunted  his 

O 

mind;  and  not  the  less  that  some  inad- 
A'ertent  words  dropped  by  the  marquis  led 
him  to  suspect  that  the  key  to  the  great 
family  secret  Avould  therein  be  found.  NeA’er- 
theless  Baldoni  miirlit  have  continued  honest 
had  not  a  fatal  temptation  to  be  otherAvise 
fallen  in  his  way. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  an  oppress¬ 
ive  sirocco  wind  had  throAvn  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  of  Colonna  into  that  state 
of  languor  so  Avell  knoAvn  as  one  of  its  effects, 
when  the  marquis,  Avho  A\'as  confined  to  his 
apartment  by  the  gout,  summoned  a  young 
girl  called  Pepita,  Avho  had  been  a  protege 
of  his  late  Avife’s,  to  come  and  sing  to  him. 
This  girl  had  so  exquisite  a  voice,  that  tlic 
manager  of  a  small  opera  company  at  Reggio 
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had  made  her  liberal  offers  to  induce  her  to 
join  them ;  but  the  marquis,  by  promising  to 
provide  for  her  at  his  death,  persuaded  her 
to  remain  where  she  was.  •  She  was  gentle, 
cheerful,  neat-handed,  and  pretty ;  and  these 
qualities,  together  with  the  charm  of  her 
singing,  rendered  her  very  valuable  to  the 
old  man  in  his  declining  years  and  sickness  ; 
insomuch,  that  whenever  he  was  ill — and  he 
was  subject  to  long  and  frequent  fits  of 
gout — she  w’as  appointed  his  special  attend¬ 
ant  ;  and  in  order  that  she  might  be  always 
within  call,  he  appropriated  a  small  room 
adjoining  his  own  to  her  particular  use.  On 
this  fatal  5th  of  February,  however,  Pepita 
being  as  languid  and  incapable  of  exertion  as 
her  betters,  had  retired  to  this  little  apart¬ 
ment,  locked  the  door,  and  thrown  herself 
on  her  bed,  where  she  lay  silent  and  still, 
even  when  she  heard  Baldoni  knock  and  say 
the  marquis  wanted  her.  He  had  scarcely 
quitted  her  door,  concluding  her  to  be  else- 
w’here,  when  a  strange  sound  arose  in  the 
air,  and  the  castle  began  to  rock  to  and  fro 
like  a  ship  on  a  stormy  sea.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  beam  that  supported  the  ceiling 
fell,  penetrating  the  partition  wall,  and  bring¬ 
ing  great  part  of  the  ceiling  with  it.  A  cry 
from  the  adjoining  room  alarming  her  for 
her  master’s  safety,  made  Pepita  rush 
towards  the  door ;  but  it  was  so  blocked  up 
by  the  fallen  beam  that  she  could  not  reach 
it ;  whereupon  she  sprung  to  the  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  leaping  on  a  table,  looked  through. 
The  marquis  was  stretched  insensible  upon 
the  ground,  evidently  stnick  down  by  a 
heavy  piece  of  cornice  that  lay  beside  him ; 
and  Baldoni,  who  had  just  entered  the  room, 
was  standing  beside  him.  Pepita  was  on 
the  point  of  raising  her  voice  to  ask  his 
assistance,  when  she  saw  him  rush  to  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  open  a  press,  take  out  a 
small  casket,  and  hastily  quit  the  room  ;  the 
whole  transaction  being  so  rapid,  that  the 
girl  had  scarcely  time  to  comprehend  what 
she  beheld  till  it  was  all  over.  Nor,  indeed, 
had  she  much  leisure  to  think  of  it,  for  the 
shocks  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  and  the  noise  and  darkness  were  so 
terrific,  that  she  expected  every  moment  to 
be  her  last ;  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  she 
was  reserved  for  a  worse  fate.  By  shelter¬ 
ing  herself  under  the  beam,  she  escaped 
being  crushed  by  the  falling  masses  around 
her  ;  and  although  the  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake,  poor  Pepita  was  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  alive,  after  lying  under  them  for 
three  days  without  food.  A  severe  illness 
was  the  first  consequence  of  this  calamity ; 


and  the  second  was,  that  her  hopes  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  marquis  were  annihilated,  he 
being  found  apparently  crushed  to  death, 
and  no  will  discovered.  As  Pepita  had  no 
friends,  she  was  carried  to  a  public  hospital, 
temporarily  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
the  sufferers ;  and  here,  as  soon  as  she  was 
well  enough  to  be  permitted  to  see  any¬ 
body,  she  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Bal¬ 
doni.  She  had,  during  her  confinement,  had 
plenty  of  time  to  reflect  on  what  she  had 
witnessed ;  and  an  Italian  herself,  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger  she  would  incur, 
should  the  party  principally  concerned  sus¬ 
pect  her  acquaintance  with  his  fatal  secret, 
until  she  had  some  one  to  protect  her  from 
his  vengeance.  She  therefore  resolved  to 
preserve  an  unbroken  silence  on  the  subject 
till  the  return  of  the  heir.  Count  Neoclcs ; 
but,  not  doubting  that  the  casket  contained 
some  valuables  belonging  to  the  family,  she 
determined,  on  his  arrival,  to  disclose  what 
she  had  seen,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  a  meeting  with  Baldoni,  appre¬ 
hending  that  her  countenance  mifjht  involun- 
tarily  betray  her.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  less  welcome  than  his  visit,  the  more  so 
as  it  was  quite  unexpected,  and  she  had  no 
time  to  compose  her  spirits,  or  prepare  her 
countenance  for  the  interview.  He  spoke  to 
her  with  considerable  kindness — too  much, 
indeed  ;  for  jealousy  of  her  interest  with  the 
marquis  had  hitherto  made  him  rather  her 
enemy  than  her  friend,  and  the  altered  tone 
alarmed  much  more  than  it  encouraged  her. 
He  offered  to  supply  her  with  anytliing  she 
required  ;  bade  her  entertain  no  anxiety  with 
regard  to  her  future  subsistence ;  assuring 
her  that  although  the  marquis  had  left  no 
will,  he  would  communicate  to  Count  Neo- 
cles  his  father’s  intentions  in  her  favor,  and 
her  claims  on  the  family;  and  finally  left 
her,  promising  shortly  to  repeat  his  visit. 
And  what  rendered  this  sudden  accession  of 
good  will  the  more  suspicious  was,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  conversation  his  counte- 
nance  belied  his  words ;  no  benignity  was 
there,  no  sympathy,  no  pity.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  her  that  he  was  racked  with  anxiety, 
and  that,  while  he  was  speaking  to  her,  his 
eyes  sought  to  penetrate  her  soul ;  whilst 
she,  terrified  and  conscious,  could  not  sum¬ 
mon  courage  to  meet  his  glance. 

Baldoni,  on  his  part,  left  her,  convinced 
that  his  worst  fears  were  realized — Pepita 
knew  his  secret.  He  had  expected  no  less. 
He  had  been  foremost  in  the  search  for  her 
and  the  marquis,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  both  buried  beneath  the 
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ruins  :  the  one  he  knew  to  be  dead,  and  he 
felt  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  other,  till 
they  reached  the  spot  and  found  her  alive. 
Till  then,  he  had  not  believed  her  to  be 
in  that  room ;  nor,  in  his  haste  and  eager¬ 
ness  to  fly,  had  he  observed  the  rent  in  the 
wall  made  by  the  fallen  beam.  Struck  with 
dismay  when  it  w'as  ascertained  that  she  was 
there  and  alive,  Baldoni  had  immediately 
retreated,  lest  the  sight  of  him  should  have 
provoked  her  to  an  abrupt  disclosure  of 
Avhat  she  had  witnessed.  It  possibly  might 
have  done  so ;  as  it  was,  all  she  did  was 
to  point  to  the  adjoining  room,  exclaiming, 
“My  master ! — my  master  I”  And  then,  over¬ 
come  by  her  sufferings,  bodily  and  mental, 
she  fainted,  and  in  that  state  was  carried  to 
the  hospital. 

The  unwelcome  visitor  soon  returned  ;  and 
she  was  more  alarmed  than  before  when  she  | 
found  that  his  professions  of  kindness  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  more  special  form ; 
and  that,  whilst  his  stubborn  features  ex¬ 
pressed  hatred,  he  wished  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  w’as  in  love  with  her.  This 
was  worse  than  all ;  and  anxious  to  elude 
the  persecution  that  she  feared  awaited  her, 
Pepita  quitted  the  hospital,  and  sought  a 
refuge  with  a  sister  of  her  mother’s,  who 
had  a  son  called  Antonio,  a  fine  young  man, 
who  earned  his  bread  as  a  vine-dress«r.  An¬ 
tonio  had  lonjr  entertained  a  tendresse  for  his 
pretty  cousin ;  but  her  situation  at  the  castle, 
and  the  favor  in  which  she  stood  with  the 
marquis,  had  so  far  lifted  her  out  of  his 
level,  that  when  she  visited  the  cottage  she 
was  received  rather  as  a  superior  than  a 
relation.  Besides,  it  was  well  known  that 
Pepita  was  to  be  provided  for ;  Pepita,  in 
short,  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor  vine¬ 
dresser,  was  an  heiress,  and  far  above  his 
aim.  Now  she  was  as  poor  as  himself ;  and 
that  event,  which  to  her  was  the  most  severe 
misfortune,  first  awakened  his  heart  to  hope. 
Although  Antonio  had  never  told  his  love, 
Pepita  was  quite  as  well  aware  of  it  as  if  he 
had,  and  had  been,  even  in  her  most  pros¬ 
perous  days,  extremely  well  disposed  to 
return  it.  She  Avas  now  doubly  so  ;  there 
was  love  on  one  side  to  propel  her,  and  fears 
on  the  other.  Once  the  wife  of  Antonio, 
she  reckoned  on  being  free  from  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Baldoni,  and  she  would  have  some 
one  to  protect  her  from  his  vengeance  till 
the  return  of  the  new  master.  Young,  inno¬ 
cent,  and  simple,  and  residing  under  the 
same  roof,  it  was  not  long  before  the  priest 
was  spoken  to,  and  the  wedding-day  fixed. 
IIow  they  were  to  subsist  gave  them  little 
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concern.  In  that  mild  climate,  human  ne¬ 
cessities  are  with  less  difficulty  supjflied  than 
in  colder  countries,  where  more  substantial 
shelter  and  food,  together  with  fuel  and 
warm  clothing,  are  required.  Besides,  Pepita 
was  well  aware  that  she  could  gain  money 
by  her  voice  if  she  needed  it. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  making, 
she  scrupulously  avoitled  Baldoni,  and  she 
trusted  that  he  knew  nothinc:  of  her  move- 
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ments  ;  at  all  events,  he  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
termitted  his  pursuit,  and  she  almost  ven¬ 
tured  to  hope  that  her  alarm  had  been 
groundless.  But  she  Avas  mistaken  ;  Baldoni 
had  intermitted  his  pursuit,  which  had  been 
prompted  by  policy,  and  not  by  love,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  read  in  her  countenance  that  it 
was  worse  than  hopeless.  He  apprehended 
his  perseverance  might  only  have  served  to 
provoke  her  to  some  decisive  measures  against 
him,  and  therefore  he  forbore  ;  but  he  had 
his  eye  upon  her,  was  informed  of  all  her 
movements,  and  cunningly  penetrated  the 
motive  of  her  temporary  silence.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  he  hated  her,  and  her  husband 
no  less,  for  he  never  doubted  that  she  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  fatal  secret ; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  fear,  he 
Avould  probably  have  hesitated  little  to  take 
their  lives  could  he  have  done  it  without  dan¬ 
ger  to  himself ;  but  that  being  impossible, 
he  hit  upon  a  scheme  for  securing  his  own 
safety  a  thousand  times  more  barbarous. 

When  the  period  appointed  for  the  return 
of  the  marquis  approached,  Baldoni  one  day 
presented  himself  at  the  cottage  of  the  new¬ 
ly  married  pair,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
dated  from  Rome,  and  signed  Neocles  Co- 
lonna.  The  epistle  was  addressed  to  Bal¬ 
doni,  and  in  it  he  was  desired  immediately  to 
dispatch  Pepita  to  Rome,  Avhere  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  an  cngaorement  for  her  to  sing  at  one 
of  the  theatres  on  very  advantageous  terras. 
The  Avriter  then  gave  directions  as  to  hoAv 
she  was  to  traA’el,  adding,  that  if  she  had  any 
relation  Avho  could  accompany  her,  so  much 
the  better,  as  she  might  need  a  protector. 
“  Your  husband  Avill  accompany  you  of 
course,”  said  Baldoni. 

That  the  letter  was  a  forgery  seems  ncA’er 
to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  girl ;  and  to 
dispute  the  Avill  of  the  master  Avould  liaA’e 
been  out  of  the  question  ;  Avhilst  to  have  so 
conA'enient  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
Avith  the  count  at  a  distance  from  Baldoni 
Avas  very  agreeable  to  her.  As  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  no  misgivings  assailed  him,  for  he  Avas 
not  aAvare  of  any  reason  for  entertaining  any  ; 
she  having  prudently  resolved  not  to  make 
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him  the  confidant  of  her  dangerous  secret  till 
the  marquis’s  arrival.  B.aldoni,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  given  in  the  letter,  undertook 
to  arrange  everything  for  their  journey ;  and 
as  quickly  as  their  preparations  could  be 
made  they  started. 

In  due  time,  the  marquis  with  his  wife  and 
son  arrived  ;  the  latter  a  fine  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  Baldoni  shortly  afterwards  re¬ 
linquished  his  situation  in  tlie  family,  and 
went  to  reside  at  a  lonely  village  called  Tem- 
pesta,  where  he  associated  with  no  one  but 
his  own  household,  which  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  a  lovely  daughter,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  fond.  As  for  Pepita  and  her 
husband,  it  not  being  the  custom  to  interro¬ 
gate  great  people  about  such  matters,  no  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  respecting  them  ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  old  woman,  Antonio’s  mother, 
who  was  the  only  person  interested  in  their 
fate,  after  a  reasonable  interval  received  a 
letter  announcing  their  safe  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  also  their  extreme  satisfaction  at  their 
reception,  and  the  engagement  made  for 
them.  In  less  than  three  years  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  the 
old  woman  died  ;  but  as  she  had  nothing  to 
leave,  there  was  no  necessity  for  seeking  her 
heirs  ;  and  thus,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
no  more  being  heard  of  them,  Pepita  and  her 
husband  were  soon  as  much  forgotten  as  if 
they  had  never  existed. 

We  must  now  request  our  readers  to  im¬ 
agine  a  lapse  of  six  years.  Young  Count 
Agostino,  the  son  of  Neocles,  who  was  twelve 
years  of  age  on  his  return  from  France,  is 
now  a  noble,  handsome  youth  of  eighteen  ; 
romantic,  bold,  very  fond  of  sport,  and  a  cap¬ 
ital  shot.  Adored  by  his  father  and  mother, 
he  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  liberty ;  and  as 
there  was  very  good  shooting  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Tempesta,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  frequent  visits  in  that  quarter ;  on 
which  occasions  he  frequently  contrived  to  be 
benighted,  and  Baldoni’s  house  being  the  best 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  had  an  excellent  ex¬ 
cuse  for  makinj;  it  his  lodging.  The  fact 
was,  that  on  one  of  these  excursions  he  had 
met  with  Baldoni’s  beautiful  daughter,  Lucia; 
and  although  she  w’as  some  years  older  than 
himself,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Baldoni 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect  of  his 
daughter’s  charms,  and  instead  of  repressing, 
encouraged  the  attachment,  allowing  himself 
to  indulge  ambitious  hopes  of  a  union  betwixt 
the  young  people  ;  and  although  to  any  other 
person  such  a  project  would  have  appeared 
utterly  absurd,  Baldoni  had  his  own  private 
reasons  for  considering  it  bv  no  means  so 
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desperate  ?is  it  seemed.  It  is  also  not  to  be 
doubted  that  whilst  his  ambition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  paternal  affection  on  the  other, 
made  him  desire  the  match,  the  stings  of 
conscience,  which  did  not  prompt  him  to  res¬ 
titution,  were  yet  sufficiently  troublesome  to 
make  him  rejoice  in  an  occurrence  which 
would  enable  him  to  render  back  his  ill-got¬ 
ten  gains  to  the  family  he  had  injured,  by 
simply  making  his  daughter  heiress  of  bis 
hidden  treasures. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  the  late  marquis,  a 
mass  was  annually  performed  for  his  soul  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  eartlujuake  ;  and  this 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  evening  at  Tem¬ 
pesta,  in  an  old  chapel  belonging  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Colonna,  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  was  especially  dedicated  to  services 
for  those  w’ho  perished  by  sudden  accident, 
whether  by  land  or  winter.  However  little 
disposed  for  such  solemn  offices,  the  gay 
young  Agostino  was  expected  to  be  present 
at  these  rites ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of 
surprise  that,  weary  with  his  day’s  sport,  he 
should  be  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  sly 
nap  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  chapel,  than 
to  listen  to  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  chanted 
by  the  quavering  voice  of  the  family  chap¬ 
lain.  At  all  events  so  it  was  ;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  so  soundly  did  he  sleep,  that 
the  whole  congregation  defiled  out  of  the 
chapel  without  arousing  him.  Neither  did 
any  one  miss  him  ;  his  father  and  mother 
concluding  that  he  intended  to  remain  at 
Tempesta  to  shoot,  and  Baldoni,  at  whose 
house  he  had  slept  on  tlic  preceding  night, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  returned  to 
the  castle  with  his  parents. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  wffien  he  awoke, 
and  it  was  not  immediately  that  he  could  re¬ 
collect  where  he  was ;  and  when  he  did  so, 
and  comprehended  his  situation,  he  soon 
found  that  he  must  be  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  his  lodging  for  the  rest  of  the 
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night.  There  w’as  light  enough  from  the 
moon  to  enable  him  to  find  his  way  to  the 
door  ;  but  it  was  locked  ;  and  having  called 
as  loudly  as  he  could,  without  obtaining  any 
response,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst, 
and  settled  himself  once  more  to  sleep,  till 
the  sacristan,  coming  to  sweep  out  the  chapel, 
should  release  him  in  the  morning. 

He  had,  however,  scarcely  fallen  into  a 
state  of  forgetfulness,  when  he  was  once  more 
aroused  by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  altar; 
and  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he  was 
surprised  to  perceive  a  man  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  who  seem¬ 
ed  suddenly  to  rise  out  of  the  earth.  Amazed 
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and  alarmed,  for  the  young  man  was  without 
arms,  he  remained  silently  watching  the 
stranger,  who  first  stooped  down,  then  blew 
out  the  lantern,  and  finally,  with  a  stealthy 
step,  crossed  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  and 
went  out,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

Who  could  this  be  ?  and  what  could  he  be 
doing  there  ?  The  face  of  the  stranger  was 
undistinguishable  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  gait  that  put  him  in  mind  of 
Baldoni.  Now  although  Agostino  was  after 
a  manner  in  love  with  Lucia — that  is,  in  love 
with  her  as  great  lords  are  in  love  with  maids 
of  low  degree — he  was  far  from  admiring 
Baldoni,  whom  he  thought  a  gloomy,  forbid¬ 
ding  man,  and  whose  designs  on  himself  he 
had  penetrated ;  and  it  was  therefore  less 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive  some  evil  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  ex-steward,  than  to 
imagine  what  that  purpose  could  be.  In  vain 
he  puzzled  his  brain  to  discover  it ;  and  morn¬ 
ing  finding  him  quite  unsatisfied,  he  resolved 
that  the  matter  should  not  rest  there  ;  and 
as,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  further  investiga¬ 
tions,  it  was  necessary  to  be  silent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  had  occurred,  after  examining 
the  spot  where  the  man  had  emerged,  and 
finding  nothing  to  explain  his  appearance,  he 
climbed  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  opened  it, 
and  letting  himself  carefully  down  on  the 
outside,  made  his  way  back  to^  the  castle 
long  before  his  father  and  mother  were  out 
of  their  beds. 

On  the  following  night,  unseen  by  anybody, 
the  young  count  repaired,  well  armed,  to  the 
chapel,  to  which,  as  the  family  had  a  private 
key,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access. 
There,  in  concealment,  he  remained  till  dawn, 
without  seeing  anything  of  the  mysterious 
stranger.  For  three  successive  nights  he  met 
with  no  better  success,  by  whi(;h  time  he  not 
only  began  to  be  extremely  tired  of  his  stone 
pillow,  but  he  also  began  actually  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  seen  what  he  imagined  he 
had,  or  whether  the  whole  had  not  been  a 
vivid  dream.  For  several  ensuing  nights, 
therefore,  he  slept  quietly  in  his  bed  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  thoroughly  refreshed,  his 
spirit  of  adventure  returned,  and  his  curiosity 
urged  him  to  make  one  more  attempt.  It 
had  been  on  a  Saturday  night  that  he  had 
seen  the  stranger  ;  a  fortnight  had  now  elap¬ 
sed,  and  it  was  Saturday  again  ;  and  with  a 
strong  presentiment  of  success,  he  started 
once  more  for  the  chapel,  and  having  locked 
himself  in,  took  up  his  position  in  an  obscure 
corner  near  the  high  altar  ;  and,  sure  enough, 
shortly  after  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  heard 
a  key  turning  in  the  chapel  door,  and  pres- 
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ently  he  saw  the  same  individual  enter,  with 
a  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  basket  in  the 
other.  lie  walked  straight  up  to  the  altar, 
near  to  where  Agostino  crouched,  concealed 
by  a  pillar  ;  and  then  placing  his  lantern  and 
basket  on  the  steps,  he  stooped  down  under 
the  table,  and  took  something  which  Agos¬ 
tino  concluded  was  a  key,  since  he  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  opened  a  door  in  the  pillar 
adjoining  that  behind  which  the  young  man 
was  concealed,  and  entering  the  aperture, 
shut  it  after  him,  and  disappeared.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  returned,  with  the  basket 
still  on  his  arm,  locked  the  door,  replaced  the 
key,  blew  out  his  lantern,  and  left  the  chapel 
as  before.  Agostino  not  only  now  felt  him¬ 
self  secure  of  penetrating  the  mystery,  but 
he  was  also  satisfied  that  the  man  was  no 
other  than  Baldoni ;  and  for  the  first  time  a 
recollection  of  the  family  tradition  regarding 
the  secret  chamber,  and  the  treasures  it  was 
supposed  to  contain,  recurred  to  bis  mind. 
Baldoni  had  no  doubt  discovered  it,  and  was 
helping  himself  to  its  valuable  contents.  It 
was  a  grand  thing  at  eighteen  to  have  found 
out  this ;  and  it  would  be  still  grander  to 
complete  the  enterprise  himself ;  and  this  he 
resolved  to  do.  So  he  waited  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawned,  and  then  set  about  searching  for 
the  key,  and  the  door  to  be  opened  with  it ; 
but  neither  could  he  find,  nor  even  the  small¬ 
est  trace  of  them.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Go  to  Baldoni,  tell  him  what  he  had  seen, 
and  insist  on  a  confession  ?  But  how  force 
him  to  it?  He  was  a  dark,  silent,  resolute 
man,  and  might  prefer  dying,  and  taking  the 
secret  with  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  whole, 
Agostino  thought  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
wait  till  the  next  Saturday,  then  place  him¬ 
self  in  ambush,  and  just  at  the  moment  that 
Baldoni  had  opened  the  door  in  the  pillar, 
and  "was  entering  the  aperture,  to  place  a 
pistol  at  his  head,  and  stop  him  ;  and  to  this 
scheme  he  adhered. 

Accordingly,  when  the  night  came,  he  was 
at  his  post  betimes.  At  the  accustomed  hour 
the  chapel  door  opened,  and,  as  usual,  Bal¬ 
doni  advanced  to  the  altar,  stooped  down, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  pillar,  stretched  out 
his  arm  to  insert  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  Agostino  not  to  stir  till 
the  door  was  open ;  but  in  his  eagerness  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity,  he  moved  too  soon, 
and  the  instant  he  emerged  from  behind  the 
piller  that  concealed  him,  Baldoni,  -without 
pausing  to  see  who  the  intruder  was,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  bosom  and  fired  ;  whilst  at 
the  same  moment  the  young  count,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  action,  levelled  the  one  he  held  in  his 
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hand,  and  drew  the  trigger.  The  two  re¬ 
ports  were  simultaneous,  and  both  the  com¬ 
batants  fell.  On  the  following  morning, 
when  the  sacristan  entered  the  chapel,  he 
found  Baldoni  and  the  young  count  both  ap¬ 
parently  dead  on  the  floor  ;  beside  them  lay 
their  w’eapons,  an  empty  basket,  and  an  ex¬ 
tinguished  lantern.  News  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  marquis,  who  soon  arrived  with  a 
physician.  ‘  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
so  extraordinary  an  incident  nobody  could 
guess.  Why  they  should  have  been  in  the 
chapel  at  all,  and  still  more  why  they  should 
have  shot  each  other,  was  altogether  inexpli¬ 
cable.  Lucia  declared  that  she  had  no  idea 
that  her  father  was  anywhere  but  in  his  bed; 
and  that,  as  for  the  young  count,  he  had  not 
been  at  their  house  for  a  fortnight  or  more. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  conclusion  to  which 
everybody  inclined  was,  that  Baldoni  had 
quarrelled  wdth  the  count  in  consequence  of 
his  attentions  to  his  daughter,  and  that,  for 
some  incomprehensible  reason,  they  had  met 
there  to  discuss  the  question. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  everybody  was 
guessing  and  wondering,  the  physician  de¬ 
clared  that  Baldoni  w'as  dead,  but  that  Agos- 
tino,  though  wounded,  was  not  dangerously 
hurt,  and  was  suft'ering  chiefly  from  loss  of 
blood  ;  and  due  remedies  being  applied,  he 
was  erelong  restored  to  consciousness ;  but 
as  he  w’as  exceedingly  weak,  talking  was  for¬ 
bidden,  and  all  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  event  were  deferred  till  he 
was  stronger. 

In  the  mean  while  there  was  nobody  more 
perplexed  about  this  aftair  than  Lucia  her¬ 
self.  Whatever  the  w'orld  might  think,  she 
felt  assured  that  there  had  been  no  quarrel 
betwixt  Agostino  and  her  father  about  her  ; 
and  a  thousand  ciicumstances  recurred  to  her 
that  had  at  various  times  induced  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  w^as  some  strange  mystery 
connected  with  that  chapel.  In  the  first 
place,  she  was  well  aware  that  double  the 
quantity  of  provisions  they  consumed  were 
weekly  provided,  and  as  regularly  carried  out 
of  the  house,  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  as  her 
father  had  told  her ;  but  who  these  poor 
were  she  had  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Then,  as  for  lamp-oil,  the  quantity  that  was 
bought  and  disappeared  was  truly  astonish¬ 
ing  ;  added  to  which,  she  not  only  w^as  aw’are 
of  her  father’s  having  at  different  times  pur¬ 
chased  coarse  clothing  which  he  never  w’ore, 
but  since  her  mother’s  death  he  had  also  de¬ 
sired  her  to  procure  complete  suits  of  female 
attire,  and  even  baby-linen  of  the  same  or¬ 
dinary  description,  which  she  had  done  and 


delivered  to  him,  but  which  vanished  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner.  Many  slight  ob¬ 
servations  of  her  own  had  connected  these 
disappearances  with  the  chapel;  and  she 
never  went  into  it  without  casting  her  eyes 
around  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  clue 
to  the  mystery  ;  and  finally,  finding  none,  she 
concluded  that  some  political  offenders  or 
state  criminals,  whom  her  father  favored, 
were  concealed  in  the  vestry-room,  probably 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  marquis  ;  and  this 
last  opinion  was  strengthened  by  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sums  of  money  her  father  ex¬ 
pended,  though  whence  he  drew  his  funds 
she  did  not  know.  There  was  not  only  the 
amount  lavished  on  provisions,  oil,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  she  knew  that  he  had  lately  pur¬ 
chased  an  estate,  although  the  transaction  had 
been  conducted  with  great  secrecy. 

On  one  occasion,  too,  when  her  father  had 
been  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed  for  some 
days,  she  remarked  that  he  was  suffering 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  he  was  even  once 
on  the  point  of  disclosing  a  secret  of  import¬ 
ance  to  her.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  swear 
her  to  secrecy,  and  had  commenced  his  in¬ 
structions,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  she 
should  fill  a  basket  with  provisions  and  a  jar 
with  oil ;  but  there  his  communications 
stopped,  and  he  said  he  would  wait  to  see 
how  he  should  be  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  better ;  and  his 
health  continuing  to  amend,  she  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter,  whilst  an  attempt  she 
once  made  to  renew  the  conversation  was  too 
eminently  unsuccessful  to  admit  of  her  re¬ 
peating  it. 

Reviewing  all  these  circumstances,  Lucia, 
who  was  a  well-disposed  girl,  felt  extremely 
uneasy.  That  these  provisions  and  clothes 
were  for  soi^  concealed  fugitive  she  could 
scarcely  doubt.  In  those  days,  too,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  such  hidings  w’ere  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Supposing  such  to  be 
the  case,  the  supply  of  their  necessities  must 
now  fail  ;  she  trembled  to  think  what  might 
be  the  consequences.  Yet  whom  to  apply  to 
she  did  not  know.  She  would  have  selected 
Agostino;  but  in  the  first  place,  he  was  ill ; 
and  in  the  second,  she  naturtilly  concluded 
that  the  quarrel,  if  such  there  had  been,  must 
have  been  connected  with  this  secret. 

Thus  perplexed,  her  first  step  after  her 
father  was  interred  was  to  send  for  the 
sacristan  and  question  him  ;  if  there  were  any 
persons  above  ground  in  the  chapel,  he  must 
know  it.  However,  he  assured  her  there  were 
not ;  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  his  own 
suspicions  about  the  chapel  too.  He  was 
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not  altoQfetlier  ignorant  of  Baldoni’s  visits,  ' 
though  the  latter  had  made  it  worth  his 
while  to  be  silent ;  and  how  he  had  obtained 
the  key  with  which  he  entered  he  could  not 
tcdl.  The  sacristan  confessed  that  he  believ¬ 
ed  somebody  was  concealed  in  a  vault  be¬ 
neath  the  building,  but  the  entrance  to  it  he 
had  never  been  able  to  discover. 

“  They  will  be  starved,”  exclaimed  Lucia, 
if  we  cannot  find  it !”  And  terrified  at  this 
possibility,  she  resolved  to  take  the  curate 
of  the  village  into  her  confidence.  He,  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  incurring  too  much  responsibili¬ 
ty,  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the  marquis’s 
confessor  for  advice.  Now  it  happened,  on 
the  day  before  this  visit  of  the  curate’s  to 
the  castle,  that  Agostino,  being  considerabl}^ 
recovered,  and  able  to  speak  without  incon¬ 
venience,  had  described  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  his  being  wounded,  con¬ 
cluding  his  narrative  with  a  request  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
secret  passage  till  he  was  well  enough  to  ac¬ 
company  the  explorers. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  curate, 
however,  altered  the  case  ;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  Agostino  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  indicating  the  situation  of- the 
door,  but  where  was  the  key?  Baldoni  had 
certainly  had  it  in  his  hand  when  the  ball 
struck  him  ;  and  as  he  had  not  been  able  to 
move  from  the  spot,  the  chances  were,  that 
it  might  be  found  near  the  pillar,  and  with 
that  hope  the  two  priests  and  the  marquis 
started  for  Tempesta.  On  inquiring  for  the 
key,  the  sacristan  said  he  had  picked  up  a 
small  one  of  a  sinsfular  construction  on  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
not  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  had 
left  it  on  the  window-sill ;  and  there  they 
found  it. 

The  directions  they  had  received  from 
Agostino  enabled  them,  after  some  seeking, 
to  discern  a  small  round  hole  in  the  pillar, 
into  which  the  key  fitted,  and  immediately 
a  panel  slided  back,  and  discovered  a  flight 
of  steps,  which,  having  provided  themselves 
with  lights,  they  descended,  till  they  reached 
a  door  which  was  locked  ;  they  were  about 
to  send  for  instruments  to  break  it  open, 
w’hen,  observing  a  hole  like  that  in  the  pil¬ 
lar,  they  bethought  themselves  of  trying  the 
same  key  ;  the  experiment  succeeded  ;  and  a 
second  door  being  opened  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  they  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
chamber  about  twenty  feet  square.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  bed  and  several  articles  of  domestic 
use  ;  whilst  three  individuals,  huddled  to¬ 
gether,  with  haggard  features  and  sunken 


eyes,  sat  crouching  on  the  floor  in  the  dark. 
These  were  Pepita,  her  husband  Antonio, 
and  a  child  born  to  them  in  their  dismal 
captivity  ! 

The  poor  prisoners  were  so  reduced  from 
want  of  food,  and  their  senses  so  dulled  by 
their  lonor  confinement,  that  at  first  they  could 
hardly  comprehend  that  relief  had  reached 
them.  They  had  been  two  days  without 
food  or  light,  and  had  already  (juietly  re¬ 
signed  themselves  to  the  death  which  they 
believed  awaited  them.  They  were  im¬ 
mediately  conducted  above  ground,  where 
every  kindness  and  attention  was  shown 
them.  It  was  remarked  that  the  woman  was 
much  less  blunted  and  stupefied  than  the 
man,  the  influence  of  her  maternal  affections 
having  operated  favorably  by  supplying  her 
with  a  constant  source  of  interest. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  state  to  be  in¬ 
terrogated,  Pepita,  having  just  communica¬ 
ted  wliat  she  had  seen  on  the  day  of  the 
earthquake,  proceeded  to  mention  the  order 
she  had  received  to  join  the  marquis  at 
Rome ;  and  how,  under  the  guidance  of 
Baldoni,  they  had  started  on  their  journey, 
with  a  vettura  provided  by  him.  They  trav¬ 
elled  at  a  slow  rate  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
had  not  been  more  than  an  hour  on  the  road 
when  a  wheel  came  off,  and  they  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  descend,  and  take  shelter  in  a  sort  of 
grotto  or  hermitage  close  upon  the  shore, 
whilst  the  driver  Avent  to  fetch  somebody  to 
repair  the  carriage.  “  Here  we  Avaited  some 
time,”  continued  Pepita,  “  and  as  Ave  had 
started  in  the  evening,  night  soon  came  on, 
and  after  partaking  of  some  supper,  Antonio 
getting  uneasy  at  the  driver’s  absence,  Avent 
out  to  seek  him  ;  Avhilst  I,  feeling  excessively 
drowsy,  stretched  myself  on  the  floor  to  rest. 
How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  knoAv  ;  but  when 
I  aAA'oke,  I  found  myself  in  a  place  I  did  not 
recognize,  Avith  Antonio  lying  on  the  floor 
beside  me  fast  asleep.  There  Avas  a  lamp 
burning  on  a  small  table,  a  bed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  basket  of  provisions  and  Avine  Avith 
which  Baldoni  had  furnished  us  for  the 
journey,  standing  close  to  me.  I  tried  to 
Avake  my  husband,  but  could  not ;  and  being 
still  overcome  Avith  drowsiness,  I  turned 
round  and  Avent  to  sleep  again.  The  next 
time  I  aAvoke  it  Avas  he  that  had  aroused  me. 

“  ‘  Pepita,’  said  he,  ‘  Avhere  are  aa'C  ? 
What  has  happened  ?’ 

“‘I  do  not  know,’  ansAvered  I.  *We 
can’t  be  at  Rome  ;  can  Ave  ?’  For  my  head 
Avas  quite  confused,  and  I  did  not  remember 
well  anything  that  had  occurred  since  Ave 
left  home. 
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‘‘  My  husband’s  memory  was  very  much 
perplexed  too,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
recollected  how  I  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
old  hermitage,  and  before  he  was  able  to 
describe  to  me  what  had  happened  to  him. 

“  ‘  After  we  had  eaten  some  cold  meat,  and 
drank  some  wine  out  of  our  basket,’  said  he, 

‘  I  remember  going  out  to  look  for  Baldoni, 
but  I  could  not  find  him;  and  a  strange 
feeling  coming  over  me,  as  if  1  were  intox¬ 
icated,  I  returned  to  the  grotto,  where  I  saw 
vou  lying  asleep  on  the  floor.  I  believe  the 
wine  I  liad  drunk  had  given  me  a  relish  for 
more,  for  I  remember  opening  the  basket, 
and  applying  again  to  the  bottle.  I  must 
have  drunk  a  great  deal,  I  am  afraid,  for 
after  this,  I  cannot  clearly  recall  what  happen¬ 
ed  ;  only  I  think  the  Signor  Baldoni  came 
and  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  and 
that  he  would  take  us  to  a  better  place  to 
pass  the  night ;  but  which  way  he  took  me  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  suppose  in  the 
morning  we  shall  learn  where  we  are,  and 
pursue  our  journey.’ 

“  I  thought  so  too,”  continued  Pepita ;  “  and 
it  was  not  till  many  hours  had  elapsed  that 
any  suspicion  of  foul  play  entered  my  mind ; 
and  when  it  did,  I  did  not  dare  hint  my 
thought  to  Antonio,  till  at  length  he  himself 
began  to  be  uneasy.  Not  that  he  had  any 
suspicion  of  Baldoni;  but  many  strange 
stories  of  travellers  being  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  banditti  by  the  vetturinos  had 
reached  us,  and  he  was  afraid  we  had  fallen 
into  some  such  ambush.  As  for  my  own 
apprehensions,  I  confess  I  was  afraid  to  avow 
them ;  for  if  they  were  well-founded,  I  com¬ 
prehended  that  our  case  was  desperate  ;  for 
Baldoni  must  either  intend  to  take  our  lives, 
or  keep  us  in  perpetual  captivity,  in  order  to 
insure  his  own  safety. 

“  We  had  no  means  of  computing  time,  but 
we  fancied  about  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed  since  we  awoke  from  our  heavy  sleep, 
when  we  lirst  heard  the  sound  of  an  opening 
door  and  approaching  footsteps.  By  this 
time  our  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  we  w  ere  in 
the  dark  ;  but  our  visitor  had  a  lantern,  and 
I  saw  that  my  fears  were  verified — it  was 
Baldoni.  i  lie  brought  us  provisions  and  oil' ; 
but  when  we  asked  him  where  we  were,  and 
w'hereforo  imprisoned,  he  refused  to  tell  us. 
All  be  would  answer  w  as,  that  he  was  acting 
under  authority,  and  that  we  should  shortly 


be  released.  In  this  story  he  always  persist¬ 
ed  ;  and  sometimes  he  gave  us  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  freedom  was  at  hand,  lie 
said  that  we  were  to  go  by  sea,  and  not  to 
return  to  Italy  under  pain  of  deatli.  I 
believe  it  was  this  constant  hope  of  liberty 
that  kept  us  alive  through  all  these  tedious 
years.  We  never  wanted  for  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  nor  did  we  suffer  much  from  cold. 
Neither  did  any  incident  vary  our  sad  life, 
except  that  once  Baldoni  exceeded  the  usual 
period  of  liis  absence  by  about  twenty -four 
hours,  which  alarmed  us  very  much,  and 
himself  too,  I  believe  ;  for  after  that,  he 
always  brought  us  a  larger  quantity  of  pro¬ 
visions  in  case  of  any  accidental  impediment 
to  his  coming ;  and  it  is  to  this  precaution 
w^e  ow’e  it  that  we  are  now  alive.” 

The  history  of  the  melancholy  six  years 
passed  in  this  cruel  imprisonment  was  com¬ 
prised  in  these  few  words;  and  as  Baldoni 
himself  was  gone,  no  further  particulars  could 
be  collected.  These  vaults  w^ere  tlm  secret 
refuge  known  traditionally  in  the  family,  to 
which  Baldoni  had  found  the  clue  in  the 
casket.  The  amount  of  treasure  reported  to 
be  there  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  a 
considerable  sum  had  been  always  left  in  case 
some  sudden  danger  should  necessitate  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight,  and  of  this  Baldoni  had  pos¬ 
sessed  himself.  There  w  ere  three  entrances 
or  exits :  one  under  the  castle  ;  one  in  the 
old  hermitage  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the 
third,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  chapel. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
wdne  the  unfortunate  travellers  had  drunk 
was  drugged  ;  and  it  appeared  evident,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the  wretched 
man  had  intended  to  send  them  aw  ay  by  sea, 
after  alarming  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
deter  them  from  ever  attempting  to  return  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  removal, 
and  his  personal  apprehensions,  had  delayed 
the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions  till  he  was 
himself  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  his  sins ;  an 
event  which  would  hav^e  ensured  the  death 
of  the  poor  captives,  but  for  the  singular 
train  of  accidents  that  led  to  their  release. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  sufferers 
were  well  taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  ;  whilst  Lucia,  who  was  guiltless  of  her 
father’s  crimes,  was,  at  the  request  of  Agos- 
tino,  respectably  married,  and  sent  to  reside 
with  her  husband  to  Rome. 
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Amid  the  revolutions  which  have  shaken 
thrones  and  overturned  dynasties,  we  have 
not  entirely  escaped.  A  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  which  neither  the  experience  of  past 
ages  nor  the  caution  of  the  present  age  au¬ 
thorized  us  to  expect,  has  startled  the  tran¬ 
quil  waters  of  the  Cam  and  Isis.  Towards 
the  close  of  last  year,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  without,  and  the  partial  horror  of  some 
within  her  gates,  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  herself  pronounced  against* the  system 
which  she  had  so  long  maintained,  in  favor 
of  one  more  liberal,  and  more  wise,  and  in 
its  spirit  we  believe  more  ancient.  The  non- 
academic  world  is  aware  that,  under  the 
mysterious  operations  of  such  cabalistic 
words  as  Syndicates,  Graces^  Triposes,  an 
important  change  of  some  sort  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  Cambridge  into  the  academic 
system  of  England.  The  change,  translated 
into  ordinary  language,  is  in  substance  as 
follows :  In  the  first  place,  every  candidate 
for  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  mathematics  and  classics 
required  for  a  degree  at  present,  must  attend 
the  lectures  of  one  or  more  of  the  professors 
of  the  jnoral  or  natural  sciences,  during  one 
term  at  least,  and  must  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  professor  of  having  passed  a  satis¬ 
factory  examination.  In  the  second  place, 
two  new  Honor  Triposes  are  established — 
one  for  the  moral,  the  other  for  the  natural 
sciences ;  the  candidates  for  these  honors 
beins:  arransfed  in  three  classes,  accordincf  to 
their  aggregate  merits  in  all  the  subjects, 
with  particular  marks  of  distinction  in  each 
class  for  eminent  proficiency  in  particular 
subjects.  The  sister  University  is  preparing 
to  follow,  though  more  slowly,  and  at  a  little 
distance.  The  Oxford  scheme,  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  has  been  as  yet  only  par¬ 
tially  accepted  by  convocation,  was  a  little 
different  in  its  details,  but  its  principle  and 
object  were  the  same ;  each  University  pro¬ 
posing  to  retain  the  distinctive  elements  of 


its  previous  system,  at  the  moment  of  en¬ 
larging  them. 

Those  who  know  the  sentiments  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  always  promulgated 
on  this  important  subject,  need  not  be  told 
how  heartily  we  rejoice  in  the  realization  of 
a  scheme  of  the  principle  of  which  we  have 
been  the  constant  advocates,  and  how  san¬ 
guine  must  naturally  be  our  hopes  of  the 
advantages  which  the  proposed  change  ap¬ 
pears  to  promise.  The  alteration  looks  a 
simple  one,  and  is  so.  But  it  imports  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  of  society, 
something  more  is  required  in  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  than  mathematics  and  classics ;  and  it 
admits,  for  the  first  time,  the  professors,  by 
whose  learning  and  abilities  the  University 
has  hitherto  been  more  adorned  than  aided, 
into  their  just  influence  in  its  system  and  its 
defjrees. 

O  _ 

Hitherto,  the  university  education  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been,  like  the  saints  of  popery,  the 
idol  and  adoration  of  one  class,  the  reproach 
and  abhorrence  of  another.  While  the  for¬ 
mer  have  extolled  it  as  the  most  perfect 
consummation  of  human  teaching,  the  latter 
have  denounced  it  as  the  most  reckless  con¬ 
sumption  of  time  and  the  most  shameless 
waste  of  intellect.  The  one  class  has  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  uniformity  and  completeness  of 
a  system  which  blends  the  discipline  of  the 
reason  with  the  cultivation  of  the  taste — 
which  lays  its  substratum  in  the  rigid  rules 
of  an  inflexible  geometry  or  logic,  and  crowns 
the  edifice  with  the  gorgeous  decoration  of 
classical  lore — which  hardens,  and  braces, 
and  enriches  the  mind  by  a  combination  of 
studies  to  w'hich  no  rival  scheme  could  be 
compared,  and  for  which  no  substitute  could 
be  found.  The  other  derides  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  which  sends  forth  young  men  into 
the  world,  at  the  .age  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two,  utterly  and  completely  ignorant 
of  everything  but  Euclid  and  algebra  or  a 
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little  logic,  a  few  Latin,  and  fewer  Greek 
books ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  but  a 
scant  and  ragged  knowledge  even  of  these. 

As  usual,  the  truth  lies  between  the  zenith 
of  eulogy  and  the  nadir  of  disparagement. 
The  advantages  of  a  university  education 
have  been  too  highly  praised,  and  too  reck¬ 
lessly  vituperated.  Its  benefits  have  not  been 
so  great,  nor  its  shortcomings  so  monstrous, 
as  the  world  has  been  called  upon  to  believe. 
These  great  and  proud  establishments  have 
done  far  less  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England  than  they  might  have  done  ;  but 
the  majority  of  students  whom  they  have 
trained,  are  neither  barbarous  ignoramuses 
nor  contemptible  dunces — some  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  accomplished  of  men.  Their 
common  error  was  their  exclusiveness.  Mean¬ 
time  the  manner  in  which,  both  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  this  their  common  eiTor  was 
followed  out,  was  so  different,  that  two  such 
opposite  courses  could  scarcely  possibly  be 
right ;  and  the  reformations  now  in  progress 
are  as  much  of  an  admission  as  generous 
censors  will  require,  that  they  have  both 
been  wrong.  The  illiberality  of  one  Univer¬ 
sity  was  abundantly  reciprocated  by  the 
illiberality  of  the  other.  We  have  seen  high 
wranglers  wdio  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
have  construed  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  s 
Gospel ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also 
gazed  upon  first-class  men  who  could  not 
have  worked  a  rule-of-three  sum,  and  who  | 
would  have  been  perplexed  to  explain  how 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  the  third.  Beyond  this  there  was  little 
or  no  choice. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  senate 
house  assembled,  has  resolved  at  length  that 
the  time  was  come  when  its  circle  of  know¬ 
ledge  must  be  enlarged.  It  has  declared 
that  it  is  no  longer  fitting  that  it  should  limit 
its  instruction  to  mathematics  or  even  to 
classics  or  mathematics  only.  We  may  grant 
what  IS  so  often  contended  for — that  there 
is  no  better  discipline  for  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties,  than  the  elements  of  geometry  ;  and  no 
better  exorcise  for  patient  diligence,  or  more 
necessary  introduction  to  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  than  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration  and  analysis — that 
there  is  no  language  at  once  so  precise  and 
so  copious,  so  exuberant  in  the  diction  of  the 
most  fertile  imagination,  or  so  minute  in  the 
shadowings  of  the  most  delicate  subtlety,  as 
the  language  of  which  the  force  was  not 
exhausted  by  Demosthenes,  nor  the  pro¬ 
fundity  fathomed  by  Aristotle,  nor  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  beauty  reached  by  Plato ;  and  that 


— when  every  modern  tongue  has  been 
learned,  and  everj’^  modern  writer  studied, 
from  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Scott — still  men  will  find  much 
to  enchant  and  astonish  them  in  that  language 
in  which  Socrates  chastised  the  sophists,  and 
Demosthenes  defied  the  Macedonian.  If  it 
were  given  to  all  the  sons  of  men  to  rusti¬ 
cate  in  parochial  competence  or  bucolic  ease, 
to  drink  port  wine  and  assist  at  quarter  ses¬ 
sions,  or  to  grow  grey  and  oleaginous  in  col¬ 
leges — then  we  might  witness  with  com¬ 
placency  the  dedication  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  life  to  this  combination  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  delightful — Euclid  and  Euri- 
pides.  Peacock  and  Plato,  the  Dynamics  of 
Whewell  and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
But,  alas !  Art  is  long  and  life  is  short.  The 
men  whom  English  fathers  and  mothers  send 
up  to  Cambridge  every  year,  want,  some  of 
them  the  capacity,  and  many  the  taste  for 
this  twofold  labor.  Unattracted  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  degree,  and  incapable  of  mastering  the 
requisites  for  an  honorable  degree,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  sink  into  a  slough  of  despond, 
whence  they  emerge  into  the  unhonored 
ranks  of  the  “  pol.”  Three  years  have  taught 
them  four  books  of  Euclid  and  a  smattering 
of  mechanics,  a  very  little  Greek  and  Latin, 
and — nothing  in  the  world  besides.  The 
history  of  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford,  sub¬ 
stituting  only  a  preference  in  favor  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  logic  for  the  precedence  given  at 
Cambridge  to  mathematics,  w'as  otherwise 
substantially  the  same.  The  same  species 
of  reform  would,  therefore,  apply  equally  to 
both  cases. 

Is  this,  then,  the  dilemma  in  which  an 
English  gentleman  ought  to  find  himself  on 
leaving  his  University?*  Should  he  be  at 


*  There  must  always  be  an  alternative  risk  in 
education;  the  risk  of  its  being  either  narrow  or 
superficial.  The  difficulty  was  severely  felt  in 
framing  the  sclieme  of  subjects  for  examination  at 
the  London  University.  Take  the  case  of  France  ; 
M.  Arago  and  the  Ecole  Pohitechniqne  were  by  no 
means  adequate  representatives  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  great  people,  without  the  addition  of  M.  (Uiizot 
and  the  College  de  France.  Take  our  case  in  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  other  hand;  the  condition  of  whose 
learning  Dr.  Johnson  once  conceived  that  he  de¬ 
scribed  by  saying,  that  everybody  had  a  mouthful, 
but  nolxxly  a  bellyful.  There  is  Ha  pendens  at  this 
very  moment  between  Professor  Blackie  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pillans  on  the  present  state  of  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities;  especially  their  Humanity  classes.  Of 
another  essential  branch  of  University  Reform — 
the  removal  of  academical  tests — we  spoke  so  lately, 
that  we  need  not  now  revert  to  it.  Few  things  can 
be  more  disheartening  generally  than  the  jealousy — 
not  to  say  worse — with  which  our  different  religious 
i  denominations  regard  each  other ;  and  the  sense  of 
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best  profoundly  versed  in  mailiematics  or 
classics,  and  ignorant  of  all  earthly  things 
else?  or  very  possibly  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing,  classics  and  mathematics  included? 
Ought  this  to  be  his  condition  on  bracing 
himself  for  the  tussle  and  jostle  of  life  ?  Is 
he  thus  to  enter  the  turmoil  and  collision  of 
a  busy,  rapid,  and  multifarious  society,  which 
is  compounded  of  elements  the  most  various, 
— agitated  by  ideas  the  most  antagonistic, 
and  liable  to  impressions  the  most  fitful  ?  Is 
he  at  the  very  best  to  bring  from  the  sacred 
grove  into  the  competition  and  worry  of 
society,  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  high 
analysis,  or  the  graces  of  Greek  and  Latin 
composition  ?  Or  may  he  bury  beneath  the 
hood  of  a  L.  A.  a  Cimmerian  ignorance  of 
all  subjects,  ancient  and  modern,  classical 
and  conventional?  Y'et  such  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  position 
which  every  laudator  tempoiis  acti  has  to 
defend  in  theory — and  often  illustrates  by 
example.  ’ 

The  Honorable  Mortimer  Plantagcnet  is 
the  representative  of  a  family  which  dates 
from  the  Conquest,  was  distinguished  in  the 
Crusades,  and  submitted  to  the  degradation 
of  a  peerage  in  Charles  II. ’s  time.  The 
Honorable  Mortimer  was  sent  to  Eton  in  his 
twelfth  year,  where  he  w’on  the  heart  of  his 
school-fellows  by  his  wit,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  masters  by  his  Latin  verses.  No  one 
so  smart  as  he  at  a  repartee  ;  no  ope  so  clever 
at  longs  and  shorts.  He  would  knock  off 
his  thirty-si.x  elegiacs,  or  his  fifty  hexameters, 
while  he  was  fielding  at  cricket  or  kneeling 
at  chapel.  He  had  a  playful  fancy,  a  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  and  a  happy  phraseology ;  his 
verses  were  elegant,  and  his  ideas  poetical. 
He  was  indolent,  but  not  unambitious.  Th# 
distinctions  which  were  attainable  without 
much  labor  he  had  industry  sufficient  to 
court.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  studies  to  the 
business  of  school.  He  read  history  with 
diligence  and  eflect ;  he  spoke  in  the  debating 
society  with  fluency  and  propriety.  He  left 
Eton  for  Oxford,  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth¬ 
ful  hope,  and  the  aspiration  of  friendly 
promise.  Ex  illo  finer e.  His  attention  had 
been  aw'akened  to  the  duties  of  his  present 
and  prospective  positions.  He  felt  by  this 
time  that  he  w^as  ignorant  in  every  branch  of 
natural  and  moral  science,  and  he  thirsted 
for  information.  But  Oxford  offered  no  in- 


this  is  never  made  more  painful,  than  when  we 
think  of  the  mischief  done  by  it  in  narrowing  the 
usefulness  of  our  places  of  education,  from  the 
universities  of  the  realm  down  to  the  lowest  parish 
or  even  ragged  school 
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centive  to  his  ambition,  no  light  to  his 
ignorance.  Modern  history  and  political 
economy  were,  indeed,  lectured  on ;  but  there 
was  no  examination  in  them,  no  degree.  For 
a  time  he  strove  to  repair  the  negligence  of 
his  Alma  Mater  by  his  own  industry.  But 
the  conflict  was  too  great,  for  one  endowed 
with  only  moderate  perseverance  and  beset 
by  many  temptations.  For  w’ant  of  encour¬ 
agement  in  subjects  which  might  have 
strengthened  and  steadied  his  light  and  popu¬ 
lar  nature,  Plantagenet  gradually  sank  into 
the  herd  who  are  contented  to  leave  0.\ford 
with  a  “  pol  ”  degree,  and  the  small  erudition 
which  that  degree  implies.  He  has  never 
recovered  the  loss  of  those  two  years — worse 
than  wasted  at  Christ  Church.  He  has 
become  idle,  useless,  and  a  roue.  He  has  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  does  no  good  with 
it.  If  he  is  put  on  a  committee,  which  has 
to  investigate  subjects  of  finance,  he  is  non¬ 
plussed  ;  for  he  is  innocent  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  arithmetic.  If  he  is  placed  on  one 
where  questions  of  practical  science  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  he  is  equally  perplexed  ;  for  he  does 
not  know'  a  lever  from  a  w'edge,  nor  has  he 
heard  of  the  laws  of  motion.  Even  on 
topics  with  which  as  a  school-boy  he  was 
familiar,  he  is  now'  silent  and  oblivious.  The 
age  has  outgrown  him  ;  and  he  has  the  sense 
to  see  it.  He  sits,  therefore,  a  mute  and  in¬ 
glorious  senator,  half  conscious  of  the  blun¬ 
ders  and  misstatements  which  buzz  around 
him,  but  incapable  of  refuting  or  exposing 
them ;  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  clever 
school-boy  converted  into  an  idle  man  and  a 
useless  politician.  No  wonder  the  more  he 
feels  that  he  was  capable,  under  other  man¬ 
agement  of  being  made  something  of,  if  he 
should  so  much  the  more  keenly  reproach 
the  svstem,  under  which  he  is  aware  that  he 
has  been  thrown  aw  ay. 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  from  the 
sister  University.  The  Rev.  Theophilus 
Mudge  was  the  son  of  a  country  parson, 
w'ho  had  formerly  been  Fellow'  of  St.  John’s. 
In  his  fifth  year,  he  w'as  solemnly  devoted 
to  the  University.  His  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  Latinity  w'as  made  before  he  had  turned 
five ;  he  was  in  “  yEsop’s  Fables”  before  he 
was  quite  eight ;  at  ten  he  was  inducted 
into  the  first  book  of  Euclid  ;  and  it  was  his 
estimable  parent’s  boast  that  he  had  been 
made  to  write  out  every  proposition  in  it,  at 
I  least  a  dozen  times,  before  he  attained  the 
age  of  eleven.  At  fifteen  he  was  inoculated 
with  differential  calculus.  At  eighteen  he 
entered  his  father’s  college,  brimful  of 
formula)  and  idioms  which  he  had  gotten  by 
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rote,  and  bent  upon  two  objects ;  first,  a 
good  degree  ;  next,  a  fellowsliip.  lie  rose 
early  and  read  late.  He  wrote  out  expres¬ 
sions  as  long  as  Mr.  C.  Anstey’s  speeches, 
without  understanding  them ;  and  he  trans¬ 
lated  Greek  throug:h  a  brick  wall.  lma<;i- 
nation  and  invention,  whether  in  classics  or 
mathematics,  was  a  stranger  to  his  soul. 
He  could  have  walked  on  his  head  sooner 
than  he  could  have  done  a  problem.  He 
never  composed  a  line  in  Greek  or  Latin 
which  had  a  spark  of  vigor  in  it.  He  pro¬ 
duced  what  he  had  crammed  from  llymers, 
from  Whewell,  from  Peacock,  and  from 
Heor/,  with  mechanical  correctness.  He 
was  familiar  with  Viger ;  and  knew  by  heart 
all  the  private  history  of  ha.  and  oVw<:,  and 
all  the  etiquette  of  the  subjunctive  and  opta¬ 
tive  moods.  He  wrote  out  his  book- work  in 
as  short  a  time  as  any  man  of  his  college ; 
and  translated  Thucydides  with  that  awk¬ 
ward  accuracy  which  none  but  English 
scholars  could  admire,  and  few  even  of 
English  masters  teach.  He  had  his  reward. 
He  became  eighth  wrangler,  and  added  to 
this  the  dignity  of  a  second  class.  His 
college  elected  her  ossified  scholar  to  a  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  in  process  of  time  sent  him 
down  to  pray  and  preach  among  the  wool- 
combers  and  corn-factors  of  Ijumbleborough- 
on-the-hill.  Here  he  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  and  rude  but  sharp- 
witted  population,  which  knew  not  Greek 
and  w’orshiped  Cobden.  The  municipal 
dij^nitaries  had  all  gotten  their  learning  at 
the  parish  school,  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
and  the  Bumbleborough  Reform  Association. 
Their  leading  orators  w’ere  a  corn-chandler 
and  a  preacher  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  one 
harangued  about  the  bloated  i/aristocracy, 
who  were  supported  by  the  “  hodioits  statute 
of  Primo'jenilure the  other  prayed  with 
pious  rancor  against  “  them  bishops  who 
were  fed  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people  !” 
Mudge  w’as  looked  on  as  a  great  gun  when 
he  arrived ;  and  vigorous  churchmen  of  a 
plethoric  habit  and  gilt  buttons  winked  their 
conviction  that  he  would  silence  the  Ily- 
perides  of  the  Five  Points  Club,  and  the 
Jeremiah  of  the  Tabernacle.  Rut  Mudge 
W’as  helpless  and  contemptuous.  He  heard 
much  that  was  false  paraded  as  fact,  and 
much  that  was  illogical  laid  dow’n  as  argu¬ 
ment.  But  Mudge  had  never  cared  for  any 
of  these  things,  and  knew'  nothing  about 
them.  He  w’as  as  ignorant  as  the  most 
obstreperous  of  his  assailants,  but  he  was 
less  impudent.  So  he  suffered  the  noisy 
assertions  of  garrulous  folly  to  pass  without 
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rebuke ;  the  shameless  impudence  of  brag¬ 
gart  ignorance  to  triumph  unrefuted ;  the 
Church  to  be  libelled  ;  and  the  language,  as 
well  as  history  of  England  to  be  abused, 
without  an  effort  to  resist,  or  the  chance  of 
resisting  with  success.  His  glory  has  de¬ 
parted  from  him  ;  his  cause  and  his  Church 
tremble  under  his  auspices ;  and  even  Bum¬ 
bleborough  respects  no  longer  his  high 
degree !  In  this  case  the  world  at  large, 
we  may  be  sure,  is  much  of  the  mind  of 
Bumbleborough,  and  looks  with  deserved 
suspicion  at  a  system  where,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Mudges  can  succeed  in  car¬ 
rying  away  its  emoluments  and  honors. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  results,  the  old 
University  system  had,  doubtless,  many  ex¬ 
cellences.  It  was  a  gentlemanly  education. 
When  contracted  within  the  narrowest  limits 
of  an  ordinary  course,  it  yet  contained  enough 
to  convince  the  most  idle  or  conceited  stu¬ 
dent  of  his  ignorance ;  when  carried  to  the 
utmost  limit  that  competition  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  honors  admits,  it  laid  the  very  broad¬ 
est  and  strongest  foundation  for  future  read¬ 
ing  and  research.  A  man  who  had  studied 
every  branch  of  mathematics,  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry  and  algebra,  to  the 
heights  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  brought  to 
the  labors  of  after  life  a  mind  which  (if  it 
were  not  exhausted  or  weakened)  was  singu¬ 
larly  matured  for  the  reception  and  digestion 
of  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  human  learning.  Nor  could  any  man 
who  has  given  that  attention  to  ancient  his- 
tory  and  philosophy,  which  is  implied  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  first  class  at  Oxford,  be 
supposed  deficient  in  the  power  of  applying 
logic  or  discriminating  facts.  So  far,  for 
certain  students,  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  system  hitherto  in  vogue  at  either 
University  may  be  said  to  have  been,  if  not 
the  very  best,  yet  one  of  the  best  imagin¬ 
able.  It  fell  in  with  their  vocation.  But 
for  the  mass  of  existing  students,  under 
existing  conditions,  it  was  palpably  inade¬ 
quate,  and  ill  adapted.  The  education  was, 
as  we  admit  and  as  its  advocates  boast,  in 
many  respects  a  gentlemanly  education.  It 
helped  to  impart  a  grace  and  a  refinement  to 
the  mind  of  our  professional  classes.  When 
successful,  it  made  the  Englishman  .essen¬ 
tially  a  different  person  from  the  American 
of  the  same  station.  Were  the  greater  part 
of  its  recipients  destined  to  lounge  all  their 
time  in  academic  bowers  or  sylvan  piiks — to 
read  Theocritus  and  Spenser  by  purling 
brooks,  or  Plato  and  Berkeley  in  cloistered 
shades — or  even  to  dream  away  a  life  of 
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literary  or  scientific  ease  in  tlie  snug  parson¬ 
age  of  some  sequestered  hamlet — then  it 
would  be  in  harmony  not  only  with  the 
tastes  of  their  youth  but  also  with  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  their  after  years.  It  would  be  the 
first  stiige  of  a  pleasant  and  flowery  path ; 
the  graceful  entrance  into  the  temple  of  con- 
templatve  repose.  But  this  is  not  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  many  Englishmen.  Comparatively 
few  are,  or  ought  to  be,  clerical  sinecurists  ; 
fewer  are  born  to  the  acres  and  the  dignity 
of  country  squires.  A  more  rugged  and  not 
less  useful  road  lies  before  the  majority  of 
them  when  they  leave  the  college.  They 
have  to  be  fashioned  into  lawyers,  doctors, 
schoolmasters,  journalists,  merchants,  agents, 
actuaries,  and  government  clerks.  For  an 
infinitesimal  portion  only  are  reserved  the 
honors  and  responsibilities  of  diplomatic  and 
political  careers.  Now  how  do — or  rather, 
how  have  the  Universities  been  accustomed 
to — teach  men  to  discharge  these  duties  ? 
Literally  not  at  all. 

Of  all  the  vulgar  errors  promulgated  by 
authority,  or  accepted  by  credulity,  none  is 
more  capable  of  refutation  by  experience 
than  the  belief  that  the  old  university  in¬ 
struction  was  the  best  conceivable  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  for  the  labors  of  active  and 
professional  life.  Yet  when  any  captious 
critic  presumed  to  question  the  policy  of 
oflerinjr  their  students  so  small  a  choice  out 
of  the  daily  increasing  stores  of  modern 
learning,  he  was  clamored  down  with  pro¬ 
testations  of  the  excellence  of  the  svstem. 
“  Ours  is  not  a  professional  education.  That 
is  our  boast.  We  give  not  a  special,  but  a 
general  education ;  we  do  not  profess  to 
make  men  lawyers,  doctors,  theologians,  or 
statesmen,  but  to  give  them  the  means  by 
which  they  can  make  themselves  so.”  If 
this  were  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  worth 
something  ;  though  many  could  ill  atford  to 
begin  at  such  a  distance  from  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  But  is  it  so  ?  that  is,  is  it  so, 
in  the  sense  necessary  for  the  present  argu¬ 
ment — for  justification  of  the  employment  of 
mathematics  and  classics,  as  the  sole  and 
exclusiv’e  means  of  preparatory  training  ? 
Their  special  value,  each  in  its  own  way  and 
for  its  own  class  of  minds,  nobody  denies. 
In  all  cases,  where  they  agree  with  the 
intellectual  constitution,  they  will  form  a 
sound  substratum  for  more  professional  pur¬ 
suits.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  Eng¬ 
land — still  more  that  of  other  countries — 
will  not  allow  us  to  insist  on  their  absolute 
necessity ;  or  indeed  to  maintain  that  they 
might  not  be  advantageously  replaced  by 


courses  in  which  they  would  occupy,  one  or 
both,  a  comparatively  trifling  space.  But 
the  true  answer  is,  that  if  intended  as  a  mere 
general  preparatory  training  of  the  intellect, 
these  studies  should  plainly  have  been  begun 
and  ended,  or,  at  all  events,  intermingled 
with  other  studies,  at  an  earlier  period.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  it  is 
too  late  to  he(jin  the  acquisition  of  useful 
or  practical  knowledge.  Men  are  then  of 
full  age  by  law,  and  emancipated  from  the 
legal  control  either  of  parents  or  guardians. 
The  great  majority  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  labors  and  duties  of  professions  or  other 
responsible  avocations,  and  at  once  expected 
to  take  a  part  in  the  real  business  of  life ; 
and  allowed  to  engage,  at  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  in  its  sports  and  dissipations.  But 
even  as  a  preparatory  training,  is  the  actual 
benefit  ever  found  to  justify  these  high  pre¬ 
tensions?  Is  there  any  man  alive  who  can 
say,  not  with  truth  but  even  with  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  best  or  most  laborious  scholars 
and  mathematicians  of  the  University  are  the 
best  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  or 
statesmen  of  England  ?  The  very  reverse  is 
the  plain,  even  if  it  be  not  the  acknowledged, 
fact.  The  law  of  England,  the  existing 
representative  of  the  black-letter  of  former 
days,  not  long  ago  might  have  been  quoted 
as  an  exception — as  far,  at  least,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  study  of  mathematics  is  concerned. 
Senior  wranglers,  within  living  memory,  con¬ 
stituted  its  great  luminaries.  But,  even  in 
this  department,  the  prestige  of  the  wrangler 
has  of  late  years  been  destroyed.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  at  present  among  the 
most  eminent  leaders  in  Westminster  Hall, 
any  whose  academical  career  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  studies,  or  crowned  with  honors, 
either  mathematical  or  classical.*  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  academical  distinctions  have 


*  We  would  not  draw  too  wide  an  inference  from 
these  premises,  as  fiir,  at  least,  as  regards  the  law. 
Two  sorts  of  ability  are,  more  or  less,  in  request  in 
English  j)ractice,  though  in  very  different  propor¬ 
tions:  the  one  is,  the  talent  for  addressing  juries; 
the  other,  skill  in  preparing  the  pleadings,  and  in 
arguing  points  of  law.  “  Hortensius,  the  advo¬ 
cate,”  is  aware  that  forensic  eloquence  has  never 
been  naturalized  in  England ;  it  is  suspected,  in¬ 
deed,  of  being  opposed  to  the  constitution  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  wliat  is  characteristically  considered  a 
legal  mind.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  chief 
intellectual  professions — in  law  and  medicine  as 
much  almost  as  in  the  Church — success  depends 
upon  too  many  other  causes  besides  ability,  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  positive  conclusion  from  that  single  test. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest 
amount  of  business,  even  at  the  Bar,  is  really  given 
to  the  most  capable  men. 
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latterly  been  thrown  into  the  background 
in  the  professional  and  public  life  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  gone  lengths  which  indeed  sur¬ 
prise  us. 

The  field  too  for  other  training  widens 
every  year.  And  there  is  one  department  of 
this  probably  boundless  field — that  of  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy,  of  which  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  great  man,  whom 
Cambridge,  at  least,  will  receive  as  an  au¬ 
thority,  wrote  as  follows ; 

“  Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need 
some  alchemist  to  help  me,  who  calls  upon  men  to 
sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;  quitting 
and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren 
virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study 
of  many  sciences,  especially  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Physic,  books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals, 
wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not 
been  altogether  wanting;  for  we  see  spheres, 
globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been 
provided  as  appurtenances  to  Astronomy  and 
Cosmography,  as  well  as  books  ;  we  see  likewise 
that  some  places  instituted  for  Physic  have  an¬ 
nexed  the  commcKlity  of  gardens  for  simples  of 
all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command  the  use  of 
dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these  do  resjK'ct 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly 
be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing  of  na¬ 
ture,  except  there  be  some  allowance  for  expenses  I 
about  experiments  ;  whether  they  be  experiments 
appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Daedalus,  furnace  or 
engine,  or  any  other  kind  ;  and  therefore  as  secre¬ 
taries  and  spials  of  princes  and  States  bring  in 
bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow  the 
spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in 
their  bills ;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 
And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignation 
to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of  hun¬ 
ters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might 
compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better  do 
they  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature.” 

Thus  wrote  Lord  Bacon — giving  that 
homage  to  the  genius  of  inductive  science, 
which  others  since  his  time  have  paid  ex¬ 
clusively  to  particular  forms  of  book-learning. 
What  we  object  to,  is  the  exclusiveness 
which  would  proscribe  either.  Cambridge 
has  still  to  provide  a  laboratory. 

Whatsoever  subject,  whether  it  be  physics 
or  morals,  politics  or  law,  may  occupy  a 
man’s  mind,  (if  he  has  been  moderately 
educated,  and  has  ordinary  intelligence,)  we 
believe  he  will  teach  himself  to  reason  on  it, 

accurately  as  if  he  had  Aldrich  by  heart, 
or  could  write  out  all  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  all  the  lemmas  of  Newton.  The 
laboratory,  the  anatomy  school,  the  museum, 
and  the  library  of  manuscripts,  are  each  to 
their  respective  enthusiasts  schools  of  mental 


discipline  and  ratiocinative  induction.  There 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  many  men  with 
strongly  original  tastes  and  individual  tenden¬ 
cies  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
universities  themselves  have  enhanced  this 
difficulty,  by  smothering  the  love  of  all 
science  and  all  literature  but  of  one  or  two 
kinds,  at  the  very  age  when  the  mind  is  the 
most  susceptible  and  ambition  the  most 
powerful. 

But  if  it  is  agreed,  as  it  will  be,  that 
education  is  for  the  mass — o»  croXXoi — who 
have  no  particular  taste  or  power  for  any  one 
science,  and  who  require  to  be  broken  in  be¬ 
fore  they  can  learn  anything  with  effect,  our 
argunaent  is  not  weakened  by  the  admission. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  universities  to  teach. 
To  teach  effectively,  they  must  teach  as 
agreeably  as  may  be.  The  student  must  not 
be  repelled  by  the  unnecessary  asperity  and 
superlluous  deformity  of  his  mental  discipline. 
The  course  should  be  made  as  smooth,  as 
pleasant,  and  as  picturesque  as  is  consistent 
with  a  healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect. 
There  are  indeed  men  stupid  enough  to  be 
insensible  to  the  amenities  of  literature,  and 
every  kind  of  knowledge.  But  these  very 
stupid  men  are  as  rare  as  the  very  brilliant 
men  ;  and  surely  such  stupidity — or  idleness 
resembling  stupidity — is  likely  to  be  confirm¬ 
ed  by  an  exclusive  system  of  rugged  and 
repulsive  studies.  If  a  man  be  so  indolent 
or  dull  that  his  nature  can  find  no  response 
to  the  call  which  literature  and  the  moral 
sciences  would  seem  to  make  on  every  human 
being — if  natural  philosophy  reveals  to  him 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  in  vain,  he  will 
probably  take  even  still  less  inte.’^est  in  the 
equation  to  the  parabola,  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  mass  in  equilibrium,  or  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  enthymeme  and  a  syllogism.  But 
if  a  man  who  does  take  an  interest  in  the 
former  subjects  be  told  that  his  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  rewarded,  on  condition  that  he 
show  some  proficiency  in  the  latter,  he  will 
make  it  his  business  to  know  both.  lie  may 
cram,  indeed,  in  either  case ;  but  in  the  one 
he  crams,  and  something  more ;  in  the  other, 
he  only  crams.  Adopt  whatever  system  you 
will,  and  iiave  whatever  examinations  you 
choose,  there  will  be  some  things  learned  by 
rote,  and  some  men  who  will  learn  nothing. 
A  wise  system  will  reduce  these  figures  to 
their  lowest  limit.* 


*  One  of  the  jp-eat  advantages  which  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  proposed  change,  is  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  lessen  the  number  of  that  very  numerous 
and  important  class,  the  thorouglUy  “non-reading 
men.”  But  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  There 
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For  this  reason  we  hold  the  objection  to 
be  valueless,  that  men  will  desert  their  Greek 
and  Latin,  their  logic  and  mathematics,  for 
the  subjects  of  the  New  Schools  and  Tri¬ 
poses.  The  provisions  of  the  Cambridge 
graces  rebut  this  presumption.  When  Ox¬ 
ford  shall  proceed  with  the  experiment,  she 
will  evidently  adopt  similar  precautions. 
Mathematical  and  classical  honors  preclude 
the  contingency  which  is  apprehended.  The 
penius  loci  forbids  it.  The  old  place  will  still 
foster  the  old  studies.  But  to  those  studies 
— whether  partially  or  completely  pursued — 
scholars,  for  the  future,  are  promised  op¬ 
portunities  and  encouragement  for  adding  a 
combination  of  such  fixed  and  progressive 
sciences  as  modern  history,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  political 
economy.  Euclid  and  mechanics  at  one 
university,  and  logic  at  the  other,  may  still 
be  the  principal  basis  of  education.  That 
which  attracts  is  to  be  appended  to,  and  not 
substituted  for,  that  which  we  are  supposing, 
in  the  cases  in  question,  to  repeal.  If  there 
is  any  good  remaining  in  these  old  founda¬ 
tions  of  learning  (and  we  admit  there  is  the 
greatest,  and  should  protest  most  vehemently 
against  their  being  refused  their  due  con- 
sideration)  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  any 
University  disciples  of  the  new  learning 
should  be  tempted  to  overlook  them  ;  while 
the  barrenness  of  the  ancient  tree  will  be 
relieved  by  the  fertility  of  the  modern 
branches.  Men  of  the  world  will  recognize 
m  their  material  fruits  a  value  which  they 
never  would  concede  to  the  profoundest  ab¬ 
stractions  or  the  most  beautiful  literature  of 
the  schools ;  and  scholars  will  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  n  is  possible  to  know  Greek  and 
mathematics,  tuid  at  the  same  time  know 
something  more. 

The  time  has  cor^e,  when  an  ordinary  Ox¬ 
ford  scholar,  in  addiiion  to  his  Aldrich  and 
Greek  Testament,  m\ist  have  some  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  accurately  the  import 
of  those  mystic  terms  “  pump,”  “  lever,” 
“  pulleys,”  “  galvanism,”  Ac.  Ac. ;  or  of 
that  strange'  language  -which  deals  in  the 

will  always  be  a  residuum,  whom  no  improvements 
in  academical  education  can  ever  reacli  These 
parties  might,  however,  in  many  cases,  obtain  oon- 
hiderable  benefit  from  a  limited  residence  at  the 
university,  though  they  could  have  no  title  to  tlie 
distinction,  which  ought  to  be  implied  in  its  de¬ 
grees.  But  that  they  should  have  a  cliance  of  ob 
taining  the  collateral  benefits  we  are  thinking  of, 
other  reforms  than  those  of  the  lecture-room  are  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary:  reforms  in  the  discipline  of 
the  universities,  and  above  all,  (though  of  course 
they  are  closely  connected,)  reforms  in  the  expense. 


symbols  “rent,”  “value,”  “exchangeable 
value,”  “  labor,”  “  currency,”  “  taxes  ;”  and 
a  w'rangler  or  a  chancellor’s  medallist  will 
have  no  excuse  for  asking — as  w’e  have  heard 
medallists,  wranglers,  and  fellows  of  Trinity 
ask — “  Had  the  treaty  of  L'trecht  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  ?” 
or,  “  Was  not  the  Iri.sh  ‘Pale’  in  Ulster?” 
The  scholar  who  has  shown  a  familiarity  with 
the  “  EcchsiazuscB^  of  Aristophanes  will  be 
induced  to  extend  his  acquaintance  to  the 
“  Femmes  Savanlcs'*  of  Moliere  ;  and  the 
time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  “  De 
Officiis”  and  the  “  De  Oratore”  will  yield  an 
ampler  return  than  a  knack  of  turning  periods 
or  remembering  idioms,  w'hen  the  student  has 
been  encouraged  to  follow  up  these  treatises 
by  examining  the  w’orks  of  Gains  and  the 
pandects  of  Justinian.  Thus,  on  the  existing 
basis  of  classical  learning  may  be  laid  the 
structure  of  a  legal  discipline — a  discipline 
which,  reposing,  not  as  it  does  now,  upon  the 
fragmentary  and  fortuitous  scrapings  of  a 
pleader’s  chambers  or  an  attorney’s  office, 
but  on  the  universal  principles  of  moral  law 
— may,  in  time,  emancipate  the  profession  of 
English  jurisprudence  from  the  obloquy  of 
an  illiberal  empiricism,  and  the  imputation  of 
a  crude  technology.  Had  our  lawyers  always 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  learninjr  in  the 
comprehensive  studies  of  an  enlightened  uni¬ 
versity — had  they  been  taught  there  not  the 
microscopic  details  of  practice  and  technical¬ 
ity,  but  the  axioms  and  the  theorems  of  that 
noble  code,  which,  originall}"  derived  from 
the  moral  sense  of  a  s^reat  lecrislative  race, 
has  permeated  and  inspired  the  common  law 
of  Eiigland  and  the  statute-book  of  every 
civilized  nation  in  the  -world — w'C  mig-ht  have 

^  ,  O 

had  more  luminaries  on  the  Bench  as  illus¬ 
trious  as  Holt  and  Mansfield,  and  have  been 
spared  the  reproaches  which  have  been  not 
unjustly  heaped  on  the  prolix  captiousness  of 
English  practitioners.  Such  reproaches  are 
soon,  we  trust,  about  to  be  washed  away. 

At  anv  rate — whatever  be  the  lejjal  or 
jihysical  studies  partially  admitted,  if  we 
must  not  say  welcomed,  on  the  Isis — we 
hope  that  an  Oxford  classman  will  not 
much  longer  have  just  cause  for  repining — 
as  “  a  Country  Schoolmaster”  does — when 
he  contrasts  the  standard  of  his  university 
examination  with  that  of  the  training  college 
at  Ihattersea.^'  The  innovation  may  find 

*  We  certainly  share  the  “Country  School¬ 
masters”  admiration  of  the  examination  papers 
set  in  this  in.stitution.  Comprising,  as  tliey  do, 
questions  in  the  elementary  points  of  geometry, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  church  history, 
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favor  with  some  who  would  have  otherwise 
discouraged  it,  when  we  remind  them  of 
the  opinion  expressed  some  years  ago  by  so 
distinguished  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as 
Sir  J.  Herschel.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Rev'.  Dr.  Adamson,  asking 
for  his  advice  upon  the  course  he  should  re¬ 
commend  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  foreign 
settlements.  The  recommendation  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  well  worthy 
of  a(1option  now.  Mr.  Cameron  has  adopted 
it  in  India. 

“  A  good  practical  system  of  public  education 
ought,  in  iny  opinion,  to  bo  more  real  than 
formal ;  I  mean,  should  convey  much  of  the 
positive  knowledge,  with  as  little  attention  to 
mere  systems  and  conventional  forms,  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  avoiding  solecisms.  This  principle, 
carried  into  detail,  would  allow  much  less  weight 
to  the  study  of  languages,  especially  of  dead 
languages,  than  is  usually  considered  its  due  in 
our  great  public  schools  ;  where,  in  fact,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  one  and  only  object  of  education.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  attach  great  importance 
to  all  those  branches  of  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  whose  possession  goes  to  constitute 
an  idea  of  a  well-informed  gentleman;  as,  for 
example,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  world  we  inhabit — its  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  mineral  productions,  and  their  uses 
and  properties,  as  subservient  to  human  wants. 
Its  relation  to  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  its 
natural  and  political  subdivisions;  and  last,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  nature  and  propensi¬ 
ties  of  man  himself,  as  developed  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  the  biography  of  individuals;  the 
constitutions  of  human  society,  including  our 
responsibilities  to  individuals  and  to  the  social 
body  of  which  we  are  members.  In  a  word,  as 
extensive  a  knowledge  as  can  be  grasped  and 
conveyed  in  an  elementary  course  of  the  actual 
system  and  laws  of  nature,  both  physical  and 
moral. 

“  Again,  in  a  country  where  free  institutions 
prevail,  and  where  public  opinion  is  of  conse¬ 
quence,  every  man  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legis¬ 
lator  ;  and  for  this  his  education  (especially 
when  the  government  of  the  country  lends  its  aid 
and  sanction  to  it)  ought  at  least  so  far  to  pre- 
I>are  him,  as  to  place  him  on  his  guard  against 
those  obvious  and  popular  fallacies  which  lie 
across  the  threshold  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  subject  with  which  human  reason  has  any 


Scripture  history,  English  history,  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  we  doubt  whether  one  half  vwv  croXX'Ijv 
s^t  Oxford  or  Cambridge  couhl  answer  them  credit¬ 
ably  olf-hand.  The  “Country  Sclundmaster”  is  a 
Zealous  Oxonian;  and  complains  bitterly,  that  in 
the  course  of  many  years  he  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  himself  from  Oxford  with  an  assistant  com¬ 
petent  to  instruct  his  boys  in  the  elements  of 
natural  science. 


thing  to  do.  Every  man  is  called  upon  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  deemed 
superfluous  that  some  portion  of  every  man’s 
education  should  consist  in  informing  him  what 
they  are.  On  these  grounds,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy — of  jurisprudence — of  trade  and 
manufactures  —  is  essentially  involved  in  the 
notion  of  a  sound  education.  A  moderate  ac¬ 
quaintance  also  with  certain  of  the  useful  arts, 
such  as  practical  mechanics  or  engineering — 
agriculture — dniftmanship — is  of  obvious  utility 
in  every  station  of  life;  while  in  a  commercial 
country,  the  only  remedy  for  that  proverbial 
short-sightedness  to  their  best  ultimate  interest, 
which  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of 
every  mercantile  community  on  earth,  seems  to 
1)6,  to  inculcate  as  a  part  of  education,  those 
broad  principles  of  free  interchange  and  recip¬ 
rocal  profit  and  public  justice,  on  which  the 
whole  edilice  of  permanently  successful  enter¬ 
prise  must  be  based. 

“  The  exercise  and  development  of  our  reason¬ 
ing  faculties  is  another  grand  object  of  education ; 
and  is  usually  considered,  in  a  certain  sense 
justly,  as  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  judicious 
course  of  mathematical  instruction ;  while  it 
stands,  if  not  opposed  to,  at  least  in  no  natural 
connection  vvitli,  the  formal  and  conventional 
departments  of  knowledge,  (such  as  grammar  and 
the  so-called  Aristotelian  logic.)  It  must  be  re¬ 
collected,  however,  that  there  are  minds  which, 
though  not  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  yet 
manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical 
studies,  which  are  estimative,  not  calculating^,  and 
which  are  more  impressed  by  analogies,  and  by 
apparent  preponderance  of  general  evidence  in 
argument,  than  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
where  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side,  and  no 
show  of  reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other. 
The  mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of 
a  question,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  strictly 
mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side 
capable  of  being  maintained  otherwise  than  by 
simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great  questions 
which  arise  in  busy  life  and  agitate  the  world, 
are  stoutly  disputed,  and  often  with  a  show  of 
reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the  shrewdest 
,  at  a  loss  for  a  decision. 

“This,  or  something  like  it,  has  often  been 
urged  by  those  who  contend  against  what  they 
consider  an  undue  extension  of  mathematical 
studies  in  our  Universities.  Rut  tho»e  who  have 
urged  the  objection,  have  stopped  sliort  of  the 
remedy.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  f.ll  this 
enormous  blank  in  every  course  of  education 
which  has  hitherto  been  acted  on,  by  a  due  pro¬ 
vision  of  some  course  of  study  and  instruction 
which  shall  meet  the  difficulty,  by  showing  how 
valid  propositions  are  to  be  drawn,  not  from  pre¬ 
mises  which  virtually  contain  them  in  their  very 
word.s,  as  in  the  case  with  abstract  propositions 
in  mathematics,  nor  from  the  ju.xtaposition  of 
other  propositions  assumed  as  true,  as  in  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  but  from  the  broad  con^ideI- 
ation  of  an  assemblage  of  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  brought  under  review.  This  is  the  scope 
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of  the  inductive  philosopliy  —  applicable,  and  ' 
which  ought  to  he  applied  (though  it  never  yet 
has  fairly  been  so)  to  all  the  complex  circum¬ 
stances  of  human  life ;  to  politics,  to  morals,  and 
legislation ;  to  the  guidance  of  individual  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  of  nations.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  this  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  now  to  decide  on  the  normal  course  of 
instruction  to  be  adopted  in  your  College.  Let 
them  have  the  glory — for  glory  it  will  really  be — 
to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  placing  the  Novum  Organum  for  the  first 
time  in  the  hands  of  young  men  educating  for 
active  life,  as  a  text  book,  and  a  regular  part  of 
their  College  course.  It  is  strong  meat,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  manly  nutriment ;  and  though  imper¬ 
fectly  comprehended,  (as  it  must  be  at  tliat  age 
when  the  College  course  terminates,)  the  glimps¬ 
es  caught  of  its  meaning,  under  a  due  course  of 
collateral  explanation,  will  fructify  in  after  life; 
and,  like  the  royal  food  with  which  the  young 
bee  is  fed,  w'ill  dilate  the  frame  and  transform 
the  whole  habit  and  economy.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  made  the  highest  book  for  the  mo^t  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  University  reform 
now  in  progress,  as  an  innovation.  But  we 
beg  to  remind  our  conservative  academi¬ 
cians  that  it  is  more  strictly  a  return  to  an 
old,  than  the  introduction  of  a  netv  principle. 
At  least,  it  is  but  a  performance  of  the  old 
promise  of  the  Universities.  The  first  tw  o 
lines  of  the  Cambridge  Calendar  inform  us 
that  “  The  University  of  Cambridge  is  a 
society  of  students  in  all  and  eVery  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.”  Even  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  contracted  definition  which,  in  the 
fourteentli  century,  was  given  to  “  arts,”  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  arts  w'ere  even 
then  held  to  be  auxiliary  and  preparatory  to 

the  other  faculties.  To  this  dav  the  orig- 
•  •  •  •  ^  ® 
inal  faculties  exist  distinct  from  that  of 

arts.  A  corps  of  twenty-rive  professors  is 
now  in  force  to  represent,  besides  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Mathematics,  the  archaic  ele¬ 
ments  of  academical  teaching,  huv,  physic, 
i  and  theology ;  together  with  those  adop- 

1  tions  of  a  later  age  and  new  necessities, 

[  history,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  political 

economy.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
the  scope  and  pretension  of  the  University 
really  is  to  “  instruct  in  all  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.”  All  that  w^as  required  to 
perfect  this  design,  was  development  and 
academic  enforcement.  The  material  and 
outline  already  existed ;  to  mould  them  to 
use,  and  shape,  and  beauty,  demanded  only 
arrangement,  cohesion,  and  completion. 
Given  professors,  schools,  lectures,  there 
remained  to  be  added  examinations,  prizes, 
and  academical  emoluments. 


To  those  who  still  fondly  look  back  upon  ( 

the  University"  examinations  of  the  last 
century  as  the  model  and  standard  of  what  I 

an  academical  diploma  should  imply,  w’e  j 

would  suggest  the  following  considera-  i 

tions :  The  studies  of  the  last  centiny,  as 
far  as  they  were  a  divergence  from  an  older 
scheme — a  scheme  probably’’  w'ell  adapted  to 
its  own  times — were  a  divergence  due  rather  i 

to  indolence  and  indifference  than  to  any 
well-constituted  design.  Producing,  as  they 
undoubtedly  did,  many  men  of  high  attain¬ 
ments,  and  some  of  varied  learning,  they 
forced  upon  the  majority  an  involuntary  and 
reekless  idleness.  Cambridge,  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  University’’,  encouraged  no  study 
but  mathematics,  and  did  this  expressly 
as  a  mental  discipline  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
conducted  it  in  such  a  manner — so,  at  least, 
the  most  distinfruished  men  of  science 

o 

throughout  Europe  have  asserted — as  to 
have  retarded  mathematical  progress  and 
discouraged  mathematical  investigation. 

Two  Colleges — King’s  and  Trinity — alone 
kept  alive  the  love  of  ancient  literature. 

To  the  monopoly"  of  a  severe  geometry  w’as 
sacrificed  every  other  exercise  and  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind.  There  was  no 
theological  study,  and  no  theological  attain¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  study  of  history  ;  none 
of  moral  science  ;  none  of  chemistry  ;  none 
even  of  experimental  philosophy!  We 
speak  of  the  general  run  of  men.  Of  course 
there  were  all  along  illustrious  exceptions, 
as  there  will  be  in  all  neglectful  systems 
and  neglected  classes.  Limited  as  was  the 
arena  of  competition  for  honors,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  “  pol  ’’  was  stunted  indeed.  A 
little  arithmetic,  a  couple  of  books  of  Euclid, 
and  Paley’s  Evidences,  comprised  all  that 
was  required  for  a  B.  A.  degree.  Oxford 
has  been  in  this  respect  even  worse  than 
Cambridge.  The  consequences  were  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  country 
was  inundated  with  clergymen  and  squires 
unsuited  for  their  respective  stations.  The 
want  of  know'ledge,  and  the  indifference  to 
that  want,  which  were  exhibited  by  men  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  have  reacted 
fearfully  on  the  ignorance,  credulity,  and 
barbarism  of  the  lower. 

The  education  of  the  upper  classes  is 
strikingly  improved  within  the  hist  tw’enty 
years  —  miraculously"  within  the  last  half 
century.  This  has  been  partly  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  old  Universities 
themselves  ;  partly",  and  more  than  is  gen¬ 
erally-  acknowledged,  by"  some  of  the  public 
schools  ;  partly  also  by  rival  and  ambitious 
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institutions,  like  the  London  and  Durham 
Universities  ;  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  by 
the  impossibility  of  standing  any  longer  still, 
in  the  midst  of  an  advancing  world.  The 
basis  of  instruction  was  already  laid  with 
sutUcient  breadth  and  solidity.  The  evil  is, 
that  it  is,  or  rather  was,  nothing  but  basis. 
Men  were  treated  as  if  they  were  school¬ 
boys,  and  so  treated  long  after  the  age  of 
boyhood  had  gone  by.  The  objects  and 
subjects  of  a  life  into  which  they  were 
necessarily  about  to  enter,  were  kept  studi¬ 
ously  from  their  ken  and  contemplation. 
Destined  to  jostle  and  contend  in  a  society 
which  perpetually  throws  up  rough  antago¬ 
nists  with  more  or  less  of  intellect  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  with  every  degree  of  pre¬ 
sumption,  assurance,  and  ambition,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  man,  braced  though  he  might  be  by 
the  “iron  discipline  of  an  intle.xible  geo¬ 
metry,”  or  imbued  with  the  most  exquisite 
appreciation  of  Greek  or  Roman  philoso¬ 
phy,  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  so  completely  at  sea 
in  all  matters  of  progressive  interest — so  un¬ 
lettered  in  all  the  antecedent  history  of  any 
great  social  question — that  he  shrank  in 
despair  from  a  contest  in  which  the  vigor  of 
his  mind,  had  it  been  also  enriched  with 
practical  and  useful  knowledge,  must  have 
insured  him  a  victory  over  the  petulance  of 
conceit  and  the  flippancy  of  agitation. 
Henceforward,  let  us  hope  the  Cambridge, 
and  soon  we  trust  also  the  Oxford,  graduate 
will  be  in  some  measure  qualifled  by  his 
college  career  to  enter  on  the  functions  of 
his  “  faculty  to  contend  successfully  with 
ignorance  and  presumption ;  to  disabuse 
prejudice,  to  refute  error,  and  to  Illuminate 
the  darkest  dens  of  bigotry  with  a  torch 
lighted  at  the  altars  of  science  and  human¬ 
ity.  Henceforward,  let  us  hope,  England 
will  owe  to  her  splendid  and  time-honored 
institutions,  a  long  race,  not  only  of  scholars, 
divines,  and  mathematicians,  but  also  of 
chemists  and  geologists,  jurists  and  political 
economists. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express  our 
gratitude  that  no  honor  in  mathematics  or 
classics  has  been  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  competition  for  the  honors  in  the  new 
Cambridge  triposes.*  Any  qualification  of 

*  Formerly  the  requisites  for  a  Junior  Optime 
(the  mathematical  degree  necessary  to  qualify  a 
candidate  for  the  Classical  Tripos)  were  indefinite 
and  fortuitous.  Diey  are  now  defined;  but  em¬ 
bracing,  as  they  do,  Dynamics  and  portions  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  they  may  be 
considered  too  high  a  standard  for  the  minimum  of 


that  kind  would  have  defeated  what  we  con¬ 
sider  the  great  advantage  of  this  part  of  the 
design.  And  now  that  the  “  pol  ”  exami¬ 
nation  has  been  so  much  enlarged  in  compass 
and  improved  in  quality,  we  would  ask  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  why  it  should 
insist  on  enforcing  such  a  condition  as  a 
Junior  Optime’s  degree  for  classical  honors  ? 
What  can  ever  be  the  good  of  making  a 
score  of  men,  who  have  no  aptitude  for 
mathematical  studies,  cram  a  medley  of 
propositions  from  J\€wton,  Conic  Sections^ 
and,  stranger  still.  Differential  Calculus  ? 
It  is  no  disciplining  of  the  mind,  but  sheer, 
undiluted,  unconcealed  cram.  There  is  no 
disguising  the  fact ;  for,  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  and  shame.  Surely,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Euclid,  plane  trigonometry,  and 
elementary  mechanics,  now  exacted  from 
the  “  pol,”  ought  to  be  considered  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  rigorous  “  mental  preparation  ”  for 
the  lighter  amusements  of  translating  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Aristotle. 

It  now  remains  with  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  carry  out  in  honesty  and  good 
faith,  the  principle  of  instructional  reform. 
That  those  who  have  given  the  impulse  in 
either  University,  will  do  their  best  to  direct 
and  perpetuate  it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  to 
them,  admonition  at  our  hands  would  be 
impertinent  and  vain.  We  would,  however, 
deferentially  submit  to  their  consideration, 
in  the  first  place,  the  impropriety  of  harass¬ 
ing  the  neophytes  of  the  new  triposes  with 
manifold  and  vexatious  University  examina¬ 
tions.  Whatever  preparatory  examinations 
are  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a 
certain  progress,  had  best  be  left,  we  think, 
with  each  college  over  its  own  members,  and 
with  each  professor  in  his  own  department. 
In  the  second  place,  the  University  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  success  of  the  new  system 
will  mainly  depend  on  their  encouraging,  by 
prizes  and  fellowships,  the  students  who 
distinguish  themselves  under  it.  It  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage,  were  government 
to  invite  them  to  recommend  to  its  notice, 
as  is  done  in  Prussia  and  France,  those 
whose  accomplishments  and  talents  seem  to 
qualify  them  eminently  for  a  civil  career,  or 
for  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  science. 

Lastly,  we  would  beg  them  to  consider  a 
suggestion  which  emanated  from  the  learned 

mathematical  honors.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  men  who  have  tolled  to  make  them¬ 
selves  good  scholars,  should  be  obliged  to  swallow 
five  or  six  mathematical  subjects,  wdiich,  fifty  years 
ago,  w’ould  have  been  sufficient  to  secuie  a  wran¬ 
gler’s  degree. 
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Dean  of  Ely,  viz :  that  the  period  of  residence 
previous  to  an  ordinary  degree  should  be 
curtailed  to  two  years ;  and  that  classical 
and  other  honors  should  be  contended  for 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  as  now.  This 
arrangement  would  drop  the  curtain  on  that 
ridiculous  farce  yclept,  “  The  Little  Go.” 

We  close  our  remarks  with  a  cordial  offer 
of  our  thanks  to  both  Universities — to  Oxford 
for  the  attempt,  to  Cambridge  for  the  per-' 
formance.  It  is  especially  to  its  honor  that 
it  did  not  shrink  from  the  task,  or,  as 
has  been  unwisely  thought,  the  peril  of  set¬ 
ting  the  example  of  an  internal  reform. 
Cambridge  has  done  much,  before  now,  to 
deserve  the  thanks  of  England.  In  the  worst 
ages  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  servility — 
in  the  ages  of  the  fagot,  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  the  boot — in  the  reign  of  Henry  and  in 
the  reign  of  James — she  supplied  learned  and 
valiant  men  to  plead  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  senate  and  the  forum,  or  seal  it  on  the 
scaffold.  Her  most  eminent  sons  have  been 
the  luminaries  of  the  \vorld.  The  world 


has  seen  but  one  Bacon,  one  Newton,  and 
one  Milton ;  and  Cambridge  has  the  honor 
of  their  rearing.  Her  name,  accordingly,  is 
identified  with  the  holiest  and  grandest  tro¬ 
phies  won  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  human  knowledije.  That  she  has  not  at 
all  times  been  equal  to  herself,  nor  in  all 
things  consistent  with  herslf,  will  be  readily 
forgiven  by  all  who  do  not  resent  temporary 
shortcomings,  and  arc  not  ungrateful  for 
imperishable  services.  What  she  has  left 
undone  might  be  palliated  by  what  she  has 
done  well.  And  in  this  her  latest  act  she 
has  shown  her  greatness  most  especially,  in 
doffing  the  majesty  of  a  consecrated  fame, 
and  the  brightness  of  immemorial  traditions, 
to  accoutre  herself  for  the  instruction  of  an. 
age,  which  has  yet  to  learn  that  utility  is 
consistent  with  beauty,  action  with  reflection, 
and  the  energy  of  an  industrial  epoch  with 
the  treasured  elo(juence  of  the  academy,  and 
the  remembered  melodies  of  the  Ilyssus! 
May  she  prosper  as  she  deserves,  and  as  all 
her  best  friends  wish  ! 


THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION. 

BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  JAMES  GRAY. 


They  flit,  they  come,  they  go, 

The  visions  of  the  day ; 

They  change,  they  fade,  they  glow, 
They  rise,  they  die  away. 

And  all  within  the  scope 
Of  one  poor  human  breast, 

"Where  joy,  and  fear,  and  hope, 

Like  clouds  on  heaven’s  blue  cope. 

Can  never  be  at  rest. 

They  press,  they  throng,  they  fill 
The  heart  where  they  have  birth  ; 

Oh  pour  them  forth  to  thrill 
Thy  brethren  of  the  earth ! 

In  circles  still  they  swim, 

But  outward  will  not  go ; 

The  lute-strings  cage  the  hvmn. 

The  cup  is  full,  full  to  the  brim, 

Yet  wall  not  overflow'. 

"When  will  the  lute  be  stricken 
So  that  its  song  shall  sound  ? 

When  shall  the  spring  so  quicken 
That  its  streams  shall  pour  around  ? 
Wo  for  the  struggling  soul 
That  utterance  cannot  find. 

Yet  longs  wathout  control 
Through  all  free  space  to  roll. 

Like  thunders  on  the  wand  ! 


The  painter’s  pencil  came 
The  struggling  soul  to  aid. 

His  visions  to  proclaim 
In  colored  light  and  shade ; 

But  though  so  fair  to  me 
His  handiwork  may  seem. 

His  soul  desponds  to  see 
How  pale  its  colors  l>e 
Before  his  cherished  dream. 

So  from  the  sculptor’s  hand 
To  life  the  marble’s  wrought; 
But  he  can  understand 

How  lovelier  far  his  thought. 
The  minstrel’s  pow'er  ye  ow  n, 

His  lyre  with  bays  ye  bind; 

But  he  can  feel  alone 
How  feeble  is  its  tone 
To  the  music  of  his  mind. 

So  strife  on  earth  must  be 

Between  man’s  power  and  will ; 
For  the  soul  unchecked  and  free 
We  want  a  symbol  still. 

Joy  w  hen  the  fleshy  veil 
From  the  spirit  shall  be  cast. 
Then  an  ung.arbled  tale 
That  cannot  stop  or  fail 
Shall  genius  tell  at  last  I 
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WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


DV  GEORGE  GILFILLAX. 


“He  was,”  says  some  one  of  Rousseau, 
“a  lonely  man — his  life  a  long  solilcKjuy.” 
And  the  same  words  may  be  applied  to  the 
“sole  king  of  Rocky  Cumberland,”  the  lord 
of  Rydal  Mount,  the  sultan  of  Skiddaw,  the 
warlock  of  Windermere,  William  Words¬ 
worth.  He  has  indeed,  mingled  much  with 
men,  but  reluctantly ;  and  even  while  amidst 
them,  his  spirit  has  preserved  its  severe 
seclusion.  He  has  strode  frequently  into 
society,  but  with  an  impatient  and  hasty 
step.  It  is  this  lofty  insulation  which  marks 
out  Wordsworth  from  the  eminent  of  his  era. 
While  they  have  been  tremulously  alive  to 
every  breath  of  public  praise  or  blame,  and 
never  so  much  so  as  when  pretending  to 
despise  the  one  and  defy  the  other;  he  has 
maintained  the  tenor  of  his  way,  indifferent  to 
both.  While  his  name  was  the  signal  for 
every  species  of  insult — while  one  Review 
was  an  incessant  battery  against  his  poetical 
character,  and  another,  powerful  on  all  other 
topics,  returned  it  only  a  feeble  reply  on  this 
— while  stupidity  itself  had  learned  to  laugh 
and  sneer  at  him — while  the  very  children 
of  the  nursery  were  taught  to  consider  his 
rhymes  as  too  puerile  even  for  them,  he 
remained  unmoved ;  and  leaving  poor  Cole¬ 
ridge  to  burst  into  tears,  the  majestic  brow 
of  Wordsworth  only  acknowledged  by  a 
transient  frown  the  existence  of  his  assailants. 
And  now’  that  his  name  is  a  household  word, 
and  that  his  works  have  found  their  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  w’c  believe  that  he 
has  never  once  been  betrayed  into  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  undue  complacency — that  he  feels 
himself  precisely  the  man  he  was  before — 
that  he  moves  in  his  elevated  sphere  as 
“native  and  endued”  unto  its  element;  and 
that  the  acclamations  as  w’ell  as  the  abuse  of 
the  public  have  failed  to  draw  him  forth 
from  the  sublime  solitudes  of  his  own  spirit. 

And  we  do  think  that  this  manly  self-ap¬ 
preciation  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  of 
true  greatness.  We  find  it  in  Dante,  daring. 


in  his  gloomy  banishment,  to  make  himself 
immortal,  by  writing  the  “Inferno.”  We 
find  it  in  Milton,  “  in  darkness,  and  with 
dangers  compassed  round,”  rolling  out  never¬ 
theless  the  deep  bass  notes  of  his  great  poem 
as  from  some  mighty  organ,  seated  in  his 
own  breast.  Wc  find  it  in  Rums,  confessing 
that,  at  the  plough,  he  had  formed  the  very 
idea  of  his  poems  to  which  the  public  after¬ 
wards  set  its  seal.  We  find  it  not  in  Ryron, 
who,  while  professing  scorn  for  the  finest 
contemporary  specimens  of  his  species,  nay, 
for  his  species  in  the  ab^>tract,  was  yet  noto¬ 
riously  at  the  mercy  of  the  meanest  creature 
that  could  handle  a  quill,  to  spurt  venom 
against  the  crest  of  the  noble  Childe.  But 
we  do  find  it  in  Wordsworth,  and  still  more 
in  Scott,  the  one  sustaining  a  load  of  detrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  a  burden  of  popularity, 
with  a  calm,  smiling,  and  imperturbable 
dignity.  The  author  of  the  “  Excursion” 
has  indeed  been  called  an  egotist ;  but  while 
there  is  one  species  of  egotism  which  stamps 
the  weak  victim  of  a  despicable  vanity,  there 
is  another  which  adheres  to  a  very  exalted 
order  of  minds,  and  is  the  needful  defense  of 
those  who  have  stout  burdens  to  bear,  and 
severe  sufi’erings  to  undergo.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  this  grand  sense,  was  an  egotist 
when  he  said,  “  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  kept  the  faith.”  Dante  was  an  ego¬ 
tist.  Luther  was  an  egotist.  ^lilton  was  an 

o  ^ 

egotist;  and  in  this  sense  Wordsworth  is  an 
egotist  too. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  his  burden 
and  his  mission  ?  It  is  seen  now  not  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  pedler  poems — the 
sacrifice  of  great  powders  to  petty  purposes — 
the  indulgence  of  a  weak,  though  amiable 
eccentricity  ;  or  the  mere  love  of  being  singu¬ 
lar  at  the  expense  of  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  But  many  still,  we  fear,  are  not  aware 
of  its  real  nature  and  importance.  Words¬ 
worth’s  mission  has  been  a  lofty  one,  and 
loftily  fulfilled — to  raise  the  mean,  to  dignify 
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the  obscure,  to  reveal  that  natural  nobility  has  not  tlie  swell  of  the  thunder,  nor  the 
which  lurks  under  the  russet  gown  and  the  dash  of  the  cataract — it  is  the  echo  of  the 
clouted  shoo  ;  to  extract  poetry  from  the  “  shut  of  eve” — 
cottage,  and  from  the  turf-fire  upon  its 

hearth,  and  from  the  solitary  shieling,  and  “  When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laborer’s  eye.” 
from  the  mountain  tarn,  and  from  the  gray 

ancestral  stone  at  the  door  of  the  deserted  His  versification  has  not  the  “  sweet  and 
mansion,  and  from  the  lichens  of  the  rock,  glorious  redundancy”  of  Spenser,  nor  the 
and  from  the  furze  of  the  melancholy  moor,  lofty  rhythm  of  Milton,  nor  the  uncertain 
It  is  to  “  hang  a  weight  of  interest” — of  melody  of  Shakspeare,  nor  the  rich  swelling 
brooding,  and  passionate,  and  poetical  feeling  spiritual  note  of  Shelley,  nor  the  wild,  airy, 
upon  the  hardest,  the  remotest,  and  the  and  fitful  music  of  Coleridge,  nor  the  pointed 
simplest  objects  of  nature — it  is  to  unite  strength  of  Byron — it  is  a  music  sweet  and 
gorgeousness  of  imagination  with  prosaic  simple  as  the  running  brook,  yet  profound 
literality  of  fact — it  is  to  interweave  the  in  its  simplicity  as  the  unsearchable  ocean, 
deductions  of  a  subtle  philosophy  with  the  His  purpose  is  to  extract  what  is  new,  beau- 
“  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  And  tiful,  and  sublime,  from  his  own  heart; 
how  to  the  waste  and  meaningless  parts  of  reflecting  its  feelings  upon  the  simplest 
creation  has  he,  above  all  men,  given  a  voice,  objects  of  nature,  and  the  most  primary 
an  intelligence,  and  a  beauty  !  The  sweet  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  And  here  lies 
and  solitary  laugh  of  a  joyous  female,  echo-  the  lock  of  his  strength.  It  is  comparatively 

ing  among  the  hills,  is  to  his  ear  more  easy  for  any  gifted  spirit  to  gather  oft’  the 

delightful  "than  the  music  of  many  forests,  poetry  creaming  upon  lofty  subjects — to  e.x- 
A  wooden  bowl  is  dipped  into  the  well,  and  tract  the  imagination  which  such  topics  as 
comes  out  heavy,  not  merely  with  water,  but  heaven,  hell,  dream-land,  faery-land,  Grecian 
with  the  weight  of  his  thoughts.  A  spade  or  Swiss  scenery,  almost  involve  in  their  very 

striking  into  the  spring  ground  moves  in  the  sounds ;  but  to  educe  interest  out  of  the 

might  of  his  spirit.  A  village  drum,  touched  every-day  incidents  of  simple  life — to  make 
by  the  strong  finger  of  his  genius,  produces  every  mood  of  one’s  mind  a  poem — to  find 
a  voice  which  is  poetry.  The  tattered  cloak  an  epic  in  a  nest,  and  a  tragedy  in  a  tattered 
of  a  poor  girl  is  an  Elijah’s  mantle  to  him.  cloak — thus  to  “  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cow- 
A  thorn  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  “known  to  slip’s  ear” — to  find  “  sermons  in  stones,” 
every  star  and  every  wind  that  blows,”  bend-  and  poetry  in  everything — to  have  “  thoughts 
ing  and  whispering  over  a  maniac,  becomes  too  deep  for  tears”  blown  into  the  soul  by 
a  banner-staff  to  his  imagination.  A  silent  the  wayside  flower — this  is  one  of  the  rarest 
tarn  collects  within  and  around  it  the  sad  or  and  most  enviable  of  powers.  And  hence 
terrible  histories  of  a  sea;  and  a  fern-stalk  Wordsworth’s  song  is  not  a  complicated  har- 
floating  on  its  surface  has  the  interest  of  a  mony,  but  a  “  quiet  tune” — his  instrument 
forest  of  masts.  A  leech  gatherer  is  sur-  not  a  lyre,  but  a  rustic  reed — his  poetic  po- 
rounded  with  the  sublimity  of  “  cloud,  gorse,  tation  not  Hippocrene,  but  simple  water  from 
and  whirlwind,  on  the  gorgeous  moor.”  A  the  stream — his  demon  no  Alecto  or  Tisi- 
ram  stooping  to  see  his  “  wreathed  horns  phone,  but  a  sting-armed  insect  of  the  air — 
superb,”  in  a,  lake  among  the  mountains,  is  his  emblem  on  earth  not  the  gaudy  tulip  nor 
to  his  sight  as  sublime  as  were  an  angel  the  luscious  rose,  but  the  bean-flower  with 
glancing  at  his  features  in  the  sea  of  glass  its  modest,  yet  arrowy  odor — his  emblem  in 
which  is  mingled  with  fire.  A  fish  leaps  up  the  sky  not  the  glaring  sun,  nor  the  gay  star 
in  one  of  his  tarns  like  an  immortal  thing,  of  morning,  nor  the  “  sun  of  the  sleepless. 
If  he  skates,  it  is  “across  the  image  of  a  melancholy  star,”  nor  the  “star  of  Jove,  so 
star.”  Icicles  to  him  are  things  of  imagina-  beautiful  and  large” — it  is  the  mild  and  lonely 
tion.  A  snowball  is  a  Mont  Blanc ;  a  little  moon  shining  down  through  groves  of  yew 
cottage  girl  a  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  more ;  upon  pastoral  graves. 

a  water-mill,  turned  by  a  heart-broken  child.  The  mind  of  Wordsworth  is  a  combination 
a  very  Niagara  of  woe  ;  the  poor  beetle  that  of  the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  and  the 
we  tread  upon  is  “  a  mailed  angel  on  a  bat-  personal.  His  intellect,  though  large  and 
tie  day ;”  and  a  day-dream  among  the  hills,  powerful,  does  not  preside  over  the  other 
of  more  importance  than  the  dates  and  faculties  with  such  marked  superiority  as  in 
epochs  of  an  empire.  Wordsworth’s  pen  is  the  case  of  Milton,  the  most  intellectual  ot 
not  a  fork  of  the  lightning — it  is  a  stubble-  all  poets  ;  but  it  maintains  its  ground,  and, 
stalk  from  the  harvest  field.  His  language  unlike  the  reasoning  faculty  of  miuiy  men  of 
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genius,  never  submits  to  a  degrading  vassal- 
age.  Destitute  of  Milton’s  scholastic  training, 
it  has  evidently  gone  through  the  still  severer 
crucible  of  a  self-taught  and  sublime  meta¬ 
physics.  His  imagination,  again,  is  not  rich 
and  copious  like  Spenser’s,  nor  is  it  omnivo¬ 
rous  and  omnific  like  Shakspeare’s,  nor  uni¬ 
formly  gigantic  like  Milton’s,  nor  is  it  the 
mere  handmaid  of  the  passions  like  Byron’s, 
nor  voluptuous  and  volatile  like  Moore’s,  nor 
fastidious  like  Campbell’s,  nor  fantastic  like 
Southey’s.  It  is  calm,  profound,  still,  ob¬ 
scure,  like  the  black  eye  of  one  of  his  own 
tarns.  The  objects  he  sets  before  us  are 
few ;  the  colors  he  uses  are  uniform  ;  the 
tone  is  somewhat  sombre,  but  the  impression 
and  intensity  with  which  they  stamp  them¬ 
selves  on  the  view  are  immense.  A  sonnet 
with  Wordsworth  often  goes  as  far  as  an 
ordinary  epic ;  a  single  line  does  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  canto.  This  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  however,  is  only  occasional — it  is  spon¬ 
taneous,  not  involuntary,  and  alternates  with 
a  fine  diffusion,  so  that,  while  at  one  time  he 
compresses  meaning  into  his  w'ords  as  with 
the  Bramah  press  of  Young,  at  anotlier  his 
poetry  is  as  loosely  and  beautifully  dispread 
as  the  blank- verse  of  Wilson  or  Graham. 
But  that  w'hich  undoubtedly  gives  to  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  its  principal  power  is 
its  personal  interest.  His  works  are  all  con¬ 
fessions,  not  of  crimes,  (unless  to  love  nature 
too  well  be  a  sin,)  but  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  poetical  temperament.  He  retains  and 
reproduces  the  boyish  feelings  which  others 
lose  with  their  leading-strings;  he  carries 
forward  the  first  fresh  emotions  of  childhood 
into  the  powers  and  passions  of  manhood — 
he  links  the  cradle  to  the  crutch  by  the 
strong  tie  of  his  genius.  Nothing  which  re¬ 
minds  him  of  his  own  youth — which  awakens 
some  old  memory — which  paints  on  an  airy 
canvass  some  once  familiar  face — which 
vibrates  on  some  half-forgotten  string,  comes 
amiss  to  Wordsworth.  His  antiquity  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  his  own  biith;  his 
futurity  to  extend  to  the  day  of  his  own 
funeral.  His  philosophy  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  sentence,  “  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man.” 

If  we  were  to  try  to  express  our  idea  of 
Mordsworth’s  poetry  in  a  word,  we  might 
call  it  microscopic.  Many  apply  a  telescope 
to  nature,  to  enlarge  the  great;  he  employs 
a  microscope  to  magnify  the  small.  Many, 
m  their  daring  flights,  treat  a  constellation 
with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  it  were  a  bunch 
of  violets;  he  leans  over  a  violet  with  as 
much  interest  and  reverence  as  if  it  were  a 
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star.  Talk  of  the  Pleiades !  “  Lo,  five  blue 
eggs  are  gleaming  there,”  to  him  a  dearer 
sight.  He  turns  to  the  works  of  nature  the 
same  minutely  magnifying  lens  as  Pope  to 
the  works  of  art.  The  ditierence  is,  that 
while  the  bard  of  Twickenham  uses  his  mi¬ 
croscope  to  a  lady’s  lock,  or  to  a  gentleman’s 
clouded  cane,  the  poet  of  Windermere  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  a  mountain  daisy  or  a  worn-out 
spade. 

In  speaking  of  Wordsworth’s  writings,  we 
must  not  omit  a  juvenile  volume  of  poems, 
which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which  we 
believe  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how 
late  his  genius  w'as  of  flowering,  and  how  far 
in  youth  he  was  from  having  sounded  the 
true  depths  of  his  understanding.  We  have 
somewhere  read  extracts  from  it,  which  con¬ 
vinced  us,  that  at  an  <ige  when  Campbell 
wrote  his  “  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  Pope  his 
sparkling  “  Essay  on  Criticism,”  Keats  his 
“  Hyperion,”  Wordsworth,  so  far  from  being 
a  like  miracle  of  precocity,  could  only  pro¬ 
duce  certain  puerile  prettinesses,  with  all  the 
merit  which  arises  from  absence  of  fault,  but 
with  all  the  fault  which  arises  from  absence 
of  merit. 

The  “  Lyrical  Ballads”  was  the  first  effu¬ 
sion  of  his  mind  which  bore  the  broad  arrow 
of  a  peculiar  genius ;  the  first  to  cluster  round 
him  troops  of  devoted  friends,  and  the  first 
to  raise  against  him  that  storm  of  ridicule, 
badinage,  abuse,  and  misrepresentation, 
which  has  so  recently  been  laid  forever. 
And,  looking  back  upon  this  production 
through  the  vista  of  years,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  it  should  so  have  struck  the  mind  of  the 
public.  Poetry  was  reduced  to  its  beggarly 
elements.  In  the  florid  aft'ectation  of  Dar¬ 
win,  and  the  tame,  yet  turgid  verse  of  Hay- 
ley,  it  was  breathing  its  last.  Cowper, 
meanwhile,  had  maddened  and  died.  It  was 
not  surprising,  that  in  the  dreary  dearth 
which  succeeded,  a  small  bunch  of  wild 
flowers,  wdth  the  scent  of  the  moors,  and 
the  tints  of  the  sun,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
dew'  upon  them,  shot  suddenly  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  should  attract  imme¬ 
diate  notice;  that  while  they  disgusted  the 
fastidious,  they  should  refresh  the  dispirited 
lovers  of  truth  and  nature ;  that,  while  the 
vain  and  the  worldly  tore  and  trampled  them 
under  foot  with  fierce  shouts  of  laughter,  the 
simple-hearted  took  them  up  and  folded 
them  to  their  bosoms ;  and  that  while  the 
old,  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Pope  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  threw'  them  aside  as  insipid,  the  young, 
inspired  by  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French 
,  Revolution,  and  flushed  by  its  golden  hopes, 
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caught  and  kissed  them  in  a  transport  of 
enthusiasm.  Such  a  bunch  were  the  “  Lyri¬ 
cal  Ballads,”  and  such  was  their  reception. 
Destitute  of  all  glitter,  glare,  pretension, 
they  were  truly  “wildings  of  nature.”  Not 
that  they  mirrored  the  utmost  depth  or 
power  of  their  author’s  mind — not  that  they 
gave  more  than  glimpses  of  the  occasional 
epic  grandeur  of  the  “  Excursion,”  or  the 
Miltonic  music  of  the  “  Sonnets  ;” — but  they 
discovered  all  the  simplicity,  if  not  all  the 
strength  of  his  genius.  They  were  like  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  rich  honey-comb  of  his  mind. 
Their  hiults  we  seek  not  to  disguise  or  palli¬ 
ate — the  wilful  puerility,  the  babyish  sim¬ 
plicity  which  a  few  of  them  affected — but 
still,  as  lonij  as  Derwentwater  reflects  the 
burning  west  in  her  bosom,  and  Windermere 
smiles  to  lier  smiling  shores,  and  the  Lang- 
dale  Giants  “parley  with  the  setting  sun,” 
shall  men  remember  Harry  Gill,  chattering 
forever  more  ;  and  Ruth  with  the  water-mills 
of  her  innocence,  and  the  “  tumultuous  songs” 
of  her  frenzy  ;  and  Andrew  Jones,  with  his 
everlasting  drum;  and  the  Indian  mother, 
with  her  heart-broken  woes ;  and  last,  not 
least,  glorious  old  Matthew,  with  his  merry 
rhymes  and  melancholy  moralizings. 

The  next  poetic  production  from  his  pen 
was  entitled,  “Poems,  in  two  volumes.”  And 
here,  interspersed  with  much  of  the  childish¬ 
ness  of  the  Ballads,  are  some  Strains  of  a  far 
higher  mood.  Here  we  meet,  for  instance, 
with  the  song  of  Brougham  Castle,  that 
splendid  lyric  which  stirs  the  blood  like  the 
first  volley  of  a  great  battle.  Here  too,  are 
some  of  his  sonnets,  the  finest  we  think,  ever 
written,  combining  the  simplicity,  without 
the  bareness  of  Milton’s,  the  tender  and  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  Warton’s,  with  qualities 
which  are  not  prominent  in  theirs — originality 
of  sentiment,  beauty  of  expression,  and  lofti¬ 
ness  of  tone. 

Passing  over  his  after  effusions — his  “  Peter 
Bell”  and  the  “  Warroncr,”  two  thincfs  re- 
sembling  rather  the  wilder  mood  of  Coleridge 
than  the  sobriety  of  their  actual  parent,  and 
his  “  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,”  a  production 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  subject  or  author, 
though  relieved  by  gleams  of  real  poetry, 
and  the  “  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,”  with 
this  single  remark  that  of  all  the  severe  criti- 
cisms  inflicted  on  Wordsworth,  the  review  of 
this  particular  poem  in  the  Edinburgh  stands 
facile  prinreps  for  glaring  injustice  ;  and  his 
series  of  “Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,”  a 
most  original  and  happy  thought,  which  we 
would  like  to  see  applied  to  other  streams, 
as  the  Tay,  the  Earn,  the  Nith,  the  Dee,  Ac. 


— passing  over  one  smaller  poem  of  exqui* 
site  beauty  on  the  “  Eclipse  in  Italy,”  and 
with  still  more  reluctance  “  Laodamia,”  the 
most  chaste  and  classic  of  his  strains,  and 
which,  says  one,  “might  have  been  read 
aloud  in  Elysium  to  the  happy  dead,”  we 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  huge 
half-finished  pile  called  the  ‘‘  Excursion,”  the 
national  monument  of  its  author’s  mind. 

It  professes  to  be  part  of  a  poem  called 
the  “  Recluse.”  So  many  witty,  or  would- 
be  witty  things,  have  been  said  about  this 
profession  by  so  many  critics  and  criticasters, 
that  we  have  not  a  single  joke  to  crack  on 
the  subject.  The  magnitude  of  the  entire 
poem  is  to  us,  as  well  as  to  them,  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery.  Its  matter  is  a  topic  more 
attractive.  We  remember  asking  De  Quin- 
cey  if  he  had  seen  the  “  Recluse,”  and  why 
it  was  not  given  to  the  world?  He  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  had  read,  or  heard  read, 
large  portions  of  it ;  that  the  principal  reason 
for  its  non-publication  as  yet  was,  that  it 
contained  (who  would  have  expected  it !) 
much  that  was  political,  if  not  personal,  and 
drew  with  a  strong  and  unflattering  hand 
some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day. 
He  added  that  it  abounded  with  passages 
equal  to  anything  in  the  “  Excursion,”  and 
instanced  one,  descriptive  of  France  during 
the  Revolution,  contrasting  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  its  vine-covered  valleys  and  sum¬ 
mer  landscapes  with  the  dark  and  infernal 
passions  which  were  then  working  like  lava 
in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  as  magni¬ 
ficent. 

So  much  for  the  “  Recluse,”  which  the 
people  of  the  millennium  may  possibly  see. 
The  “Excursion,”  professing  to  be  only  part 
of  a  poem,  was,  nevertheless,  criticised  as  a 
finished  production,  and  condemned  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  finished  production  it  certainly 
is  not.  Cumbrous,  digressive,  unwieldy, 
abounding  with  bulky  blemishes,  not  so  witty 
as  “  Candide,”  nor  so  readable  as  “  Nicholas 
Nickleby” — these  are  charges  which  must 
be  allowed.  But  after  granting  this,  what 
remains  ?  Exquisite  pathos,  profound  philo¬ 
sophy,  classic  dignity,  high-toned  devotion, 
the  moral  sublime.  The  tale  of  Margaret 
opens  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
The  account  of  the  first  brilliant  sun-burst 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  sublime.  The 
description  of  the  church-yard  among  the 
mountains,  with  its  tender  memories  and 
grass-green  "raves,  would  float  many  such 
volumes.  But  far  the  finest  passage  is  that 
on  the  origin  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  And 
yet  we  never  feel  so  much,  as  when  reading 
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it,  the  greater  grandeur  which  our  system 
possesses  from  its  central  principle,  the  Lenity 
of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  a  doctrine  which  col¬ 
lects  all  tlie  scattered  rays  of  beauty  and 
excellence  from  every  quarter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  condenses  them  into  one  august 
and  overpowering  conception  ;  which  traces 
back  the  innumerable  rills  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  ocean  of  an  infinite  mind,  and 
thus  surpasses  the  most  elegant  and  ethereal 
polytheism  infinitely  more  than  the  sun  does 
the  ‘‘cinders  of  the  element.”  However 
beautiful  the  mythology  of  Greece,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Wordsworth — however  instinct  it 
was  with  imagination — however  it  seemed  to 
breathe  a  supernatural  soul  into  the  creation, 
and  to  rouse  and  startle  it  all  into  life — to 
fill  the  throne  of  the  sun  with  a  divine  tenant 
— to  hide  a  Naiad  in  every  fountain — to 
crown  every  rock  with  its  Oread — to  deify 
shadows  and  storms — and  to  send  sweeping 
across  “old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy 
waste  ”  a  celestial  emperor — it  must  yield, 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  thought  of  a  great 
one  Spirit,  feeding  by  his  perpetual  presence 
the  lamp  of  the  universe  ;  speaking  in  all  its 
voices  ;  listening  in  all  its  silence  ;  storming 
in  its  rage ;  reposing  in  its  calm  ;  its  light  the 
shadow  of  his  greatness ;  its  gloom  the 
hiding-place  of  his  power;  its  verdure  the 
trace  of  his  steps ;  its  fire  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils ;  its  motion  the  circulation  of  his 
untiring  energies ;  its  w^armth  the  eflluence 
of  his  love ;  its  mountains  the  altars  of  his 
worship  ;  and- its  oceans  the  “  mirrors”  where 
his  form  “glasses  itself  in  tempests.”  Com¬ 
pared  to  this  idea,  how  does  the  fine  dream 
of  the  Pagan  Mythos  tremble  and  melt  away 
— Olympus,  with  its  multitude  of  stately 
celestial  natures,  dwindle  before  the  solitary, 
immutable  throne  of  Jehovah — the  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  shrink 
before  the  single  sentence,  “  Hear,  0  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ” — and  Words¬ 
worth’s  description  of  the  origin  of  its  mul¬ 
titudinous  gods  look  tame  beside  the  mighty 
lines  of  Milton ; 

“  The  oracles  are  dumb ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Huns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine, 

Can  no  more  divine 

U  ith  hollow  shriek  the  sleep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  tlie  prophetic 
cell. 

He  feels  from  Judah’s  land 

The  dreadful  Infant’s  hand. 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne. 


Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Dare  longer  now  abide ; 

Nor  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine. 

Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Codhead  true. 

Can  in  his  swaddling-bands  control  the  damned 


Shall  we  rob  ourselves  of  the  varied  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  “  Excursion,”  because  one  of  the 
dramatis  persoiuc  is  a  pedler,  and  because 
the  book  was  originally  a  quarto  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  size  ?  No.  Wordsworth  is  like  his 
own  cloud,  ponderous,  and  moveth  alto¬ 
gether,  if  he  move  at  all.  His  excursions 
are  not  those  of  an  ephemeron,  and  disdain 
duodecimos.  We  dare  not  put  this  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  his  genius  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  “Paradise  Lost;”  but  there  are  passages 
in  both  which  claim  kindred,  and  the  minds 
of  the  twain  dwell  not  very  far  apart. 
Having  no  wish  to  sacrifice  one  great  man  to 
the  manes  of  another — to  pull  down  the 
living  that  we  may  set  up  the  cold  idol  of  the 
dead — we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  if 
Milton  was  more  than  the  Wordsworth  of 
the  seventeenth,  Wordsworth  is  the  Milton 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  his  later  and  smaller  poems,  the 
best,  perhaps,  is  his  “  Ode  on  the  Power  of 
I  Sound.”  It  is  a  little  labored  and  involved, 
but  the  labor  is  that  of  a  giant  birth,  and  the 
involution  is  that  of  a  close-piled  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Up  the  gamut  of  sound  how  docs 
he  travel,  from  the  sprinkling  of  earth  on 
the  coffin-lid  to  the  note  of  the  eagle,  wdio 
rises  over  the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  singing 
his  own  wild  song;  from  the  Ave  Maria  of 
the  pilgrim  to  the  voice  of  the  lion,  coming 
up  vast  and  hollow  on  the  winds  of  the  mid¬ 
night  wilderness  ;  from  the  trill  of  the  black- 
bird  to  the  thunder  speaking  from  his  black 
orchestra  to  the  echoing  heavens  ;  from  the 

“  Distress  gun  on  a  leeward  shore, 

Repeated,  heard,  and  heard  no  more,” 

to  the  murmur  of  the  main,  for  well 

“The  towering  headlands  crowned  witli  mist. 
Their  feet  among  the  billow.s,  know 
Tiiat  ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist 

from  the  faintest  sigh  that  stirs  the  stagnant 
air  of  the  dungeon,  to  the  “  word  which 
cannot  pass  away,”  and  on  which  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  are  suspended.  This  were, 
but  for  its  appearance  of  having  effort,  a 
lyric  fit  to  be  placed  beside  Shelley’s  “  Ode 
to  Liberty,”  and  Coleridge’s  “  France.”  Ap¬ 
propriately,  it  has  a  s^vell  of  sound,  and  a 
pomp  of  numbers,  such  as  he  has  exhibited 
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in  no  other  of  his  poems.  And  yet  there 

are  moods  in  which  we  w’ould  prefer  his 
“  We  are  Seven,”  or  one  of  liis  little  poems 
on  Lucy,  to  all  its  labored  vehemence  and 
crudded  splendor. 

We  have  never  seen  the  “  old  man  elo¬ 
quent,”  but  can  well  picture  him  to  our 
fancy.  Yonder  he  stands,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  fine  wood  near  his  cottaore,  readinij 
a  portion  of  the  Recluse  to  the  echoes ! 

“Ah,  Bard,  tremendous  in  sublimity. 

Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood. 
Wandering  alone,  witli  finely  frenzied  eye. 
Beneath  some  vast,  old,  tenjpest-swinging  wood. 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood, 
Tlien  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy.” 

He  has  a  forehead  broad  and  high,  and 
bent  under  the  weight  of  brooding  thought ; 
a  few  gray  hairs  streaming  over  it ;  an  eye 
which,  when  still,  seems  to  “see  more  in 
nature  than  the  eyes  of  other  men,”  and 
when  roused  beams  forth  with  preternatural 
meaning ;  a  face  furrowed  with  thought ;  a 
form  bent  with  study ;  a  healthy  glow  upon 
his  cheek,  which  tells  of  moorland  walks  and 
mountain  solitude ;  a  deep-toned  voice ;  he 
e.xcels  in  reading  his  own  poetry ;  is  temper¬ 
ate  in  his  habits ;  serene  in  his  disposition ; 


has  been  fortunate  in  his  circumstances  and 

family  connexions ;  has  lived,  and  is  likely  to 
die,  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  His  religion 
is  cheerful,  sanguine,  habitual ;  and  we  need 
not  say  how  much  it  has  done  to  color  his 
poetry  and  to  regulate  his  life. 

It  is  much  to  have  one’s  fame  connected 
vitally  with  the  imperishable  objects  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  so  with  Burns,  who  has  written 
his  name  upon  Coila’s  plains,  and  rivers,  and 
woods,  in  characters  w’hich  shall  never  die. 
It  is  so  with  Scott,  who  has  for  monument 
the  “  mountains  of  his  native  land,”  and  the 
rustling  of  the  heather  of  Caledonia,  as  a 
perpetual  pibroch  of  lament  over  his  ashes. 
So  we  believe  that  the  memory  of  the  great 
man  whose  character  we  have  been  depict¬ 
ing,  is  linked  indissolubly  with  the  scenery 
of  the  Lakes,  and  that  men  in  far  future 
ages,  when  awed  in  spirit  by  the  gloom  of 
Helvellyn — when  enchanted  by  the  paradisal 
prospects  of  the  vale  of  Keswick — when 
catching  the  first  gleam  of  the  waters  of 
Windermere — or  when  taking  the  last  look 
of  Skiddaw,  the  giant  of  the  region — shall 
mingle  with  every  blessing  they  utter,  and 
every  prayer  they  breathe,  the  name  of 
William  Wordsworth. 


THE  LOVING  STARS! 


Beaitiful  are  ye,  stars  of  night, 

Shining  above  on  your  thrones  of  light, 

Over  a  world  of  sorrow! 

Heralds  of  peace  and  love  to  those. 

Wearied  and  sad  with  their  weight  of  woes, 
Ushering  them  at  the  midnight’s  elose. 

Into  a  sunnier  morrow  ! 

Xo  marvel  that  men  in  times  of  old, 

Many  a  destiny  should  unfold. 

Writ  in  vour  gentle  beaming! 

The  thoughtful  spirit  ean  wing  its  way, 

Far  in  the  region  of  each  ray. 

Leaving  the  world  and  its  changeful  day, 
Of  paradise  sweetly  dreaming  ! 

The  hearth  may  lack  its  accustomed  guest, 
And  we  may  mourn  for  a  friend  at  rest, — 
But,  gazing  awhile  above  us — 

In  the  jewels  of  night  we  yet  could  trace, 
The  lines  familiar  of  each  dear  face. 

Who  from  yon  heavenly  dwelling-place. 
Still  in  their  glory  love  us ! 
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J'icnnn  in  1848.  Bv  the  Hon.  Henut  J.  Coke.  With  affair  Mr.  .Astor  was  the  hero  of  the  drama  ;  in  Mr. 

Illustrations  by  \Veld  Taylor.  Ross’s  narrative  the  man  of  millions  apiiears  in  any¬ 

thing  but  an  amiable  light.  All  the  disasters  of 

Mr.  Coke  arrived  in  Vienna  on  the  9tli  of  October  '  tl.e  expedition  are  attributed  to  his  parsimony,  pet- 
in  last  year ;  two  days  after  the  formidable  move-  ;  ulance,  and  ignorance.  Mr.  Ross  was  himself  too 
ment  in  that  capital  took  place.  He  remained  ;  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme  to 
there  during  the  crisis  ;  and  here  we  have  the  sim-  |  admit  of  his  being  a  fair  judge  of  his  superior’s  mo- 
ple  record  of  what  he  saw  and  suffered,  llie  author  :  tives;  but  such  strong  facts  as  are  here  put  forth, 
IS  unpretending  in  manner  and  in  matter.  He  !  speak  in  a  language  which  needs  no  comment  to 
s.ays  nothing  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  revolt,  heighten  their  damnatory  effects, 
and  once  crowned  it  with  a  temporary  success ;  |  It  is  not  our  province  to  dwell  upon  the  demerits 
nothing  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection — who  ;  of  Mr.  Astor  ami  his  mode  of  commercial  coloniza- 
commumled  ami  who  obeyeil ;  what  ideas  were  in  tion.  The  shores  of  the  Columbia,  on  which  he 
the  ascendant — what  the  jHJople  said  and  thought,  failed  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement,  are 
hoped  and  feared,  during  the  struggle.  If  he  knew  now,  under  lK?tter  auspices,  resounding  with  the 
nothing  of  these  matters,  why  write  a  book  on  the  axe  and  the  hammer  of  a  new  set  of  ailventurers; 
subject;  and  publish  it  under  a  title  which  suggests  !  a  State  will  by  and  by  grow  up  in  those  magnificent 
so  much  more  than  its  pages  contain?  There  is  regions;  Astor’s  expeditii»n  will  then  become  a  part 
still  a  go<Kl  deal  of  mystery  about  that  October  of  a  natiim’s  hi-itorv ;  and  this  work  of  Mr.  Ross  will 
outbreak :  and  the  event  iUelf  was  one  of  those  become  an  historical  document.  But  in  the  mean 


curious  episodes  in  history  which  will  possess  a  ! 

Cawerful  interest  for  the  future  student  of  our  ages. 

ut  Mr.  Coke’s  is  not  the  book  which  the  reading 
public  will  require.  He  gives  no  general  view — no  , 
connected  account  of  the  whole  affair.  He  tells  only 
what  he  saw;  and,  unfortunately  for  his  reader, Mr.  ; 
Coke  saw  very  little — and  tliat  little  hardly  worth  ' 
a  record  | 

The  book  has  consequently  neither  head  nor  tail ;  , 
it  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  It  is  not  so  much  ! 
about  Vienna  as  alxiut  Mr.  Coke.  The  author  is 
his  own  hero,  always  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
picture — even  in  the  illustrations.  All  the  events 
seem  to  move  round  him  quite  naturally.  Such  ob¬ 
scure  persons  as  General  Bern,  the  student  Herr 
Haug,  Robert  Blum,  dc.,  are  never  mentioned  by 
the  chronicler ;  Mr.  Coke  alone  occupies  the  stage. — 
Literary  Gazette. 


Adi'cnturea  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or 
Columbia  River ;  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Expe¬ 
dition  fitted  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor  to  establish 
the  Faeific  Fur  Company  with  an  Account  of 
some  Indian  Tribes  on  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific. 
By  Alexander  Ross,  one  of  the  Adventurers. 

The  wrirds  Astor  and  .\storia  are  familiar  to  most 
English  readers.  Few  will  require  to  be  told  that 
Ast»»r  is  the  name  of  a  princely  merchant  of  New 
\^rk — a  German  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
Lnited  States  by  adoption — and  that  Astoria  was 
the  name  of  a  colony  which  he  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  about  thirty  years 
The  genius  of  Washington  Irving  has  rendered 
the  story  of  this  unfortunate  settlement  familiar  to 
the  public — but  the  romancer  has  dealt  with  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  license  of  his  craft ;  here,  for 
the  first  time  we  have  a  complete  account  of  the 
matter  in  sober  prose.  And  what  an  extraordinary 
story  it  is !  In  Washington  Irving’s  version  of  the 


time  its  chief  inte:  est  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  a  life  of 
adventure  which  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
The  book  is  as  full  of  instruction,  however,  as  of 
amusement ;  and  the  latter  ingredient  is  so  ample 
that  we  fancy  few  will  lay  it  down  who  have  once 
taken  it  up  till  the  closing  is  reached. — Athemeum. 


Kavanagh  ;  a  Tale.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow. 

Professor  Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  lias  at¬ 
tempted,  in  this  little  hook,  imported  by  Jlr.  Wiley, 
to  render  a  prose  story  the  vehicle  of  poetical 
truths.  These  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  ev- 
ery  page  of  “  Kavanagh  ;”  but  the  author  has  been 
not  quite  successful  in  the  metlium  chosen  for  their 
ilevelopment.  The  story,  which  is  in  itself  slight,  is 
generally  suspended  to  make  way  for  the  specula¬ 
tions  which  it  should  have  embodied.  The  persons 
are  abstract  and  shadowy  ;  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  his  portraits  real,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been 
over-literal  in  his  transcript.  Characterization  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  the  predominance  of  one  or 
two  striking  features  ;  while  here  the  distinctness  of 
the  actual  is  impaired  by  too  great  minuteness  in 
its  reproduction.  Indeed  the  province  of  Art  is  not 
to  reproduce  a  reality,  but  to  depict  the  mental  im¬ 
pression  which  it  leaves.  He,  for  instance,  who 
would  catch  the  general  effect  of  a  buikling  must 
not  stand  so  near  it  as  to  perceive  the  crevices  in 
the  mortar.  That  which  is  specific  in  any  object 
must  be  secured  by  subordinating  to  it  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  common  to  other  objects  of  the  same 
class.  F’rom  a  disregard  of  this  principle,  indi¬ 
viduality  of  portraiture  has  been  lost  in  the  work 
before  us;  and  what  is  occasionally  natural  and 
felicitous  often  degenerates  into  the  trivial.  It  ig 
fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  early  pages  of  the 
story  are  those  which  this  error  chiefly  affects. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  genial  and 
tender  feeling,  so  much  happy  suggestion,  exquisite 
fancy,  and  descriptive  beauty  in  the  volume  as  to 
overbalance  its  defects  of  construction. — Athaucum. 


A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Coiintrif.  By 
the  Rev.  Robeut  A  ms  Willmott. 

Mr.  Willmott  i.s  one  of  those  cheerful  pietists  who 
regard  Nature  as  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  good¬ 
ness.  His  mind  instinctively  refers  the  l>eauties  of 
creation  to  their  beneficent  Author ;  and  from  each 
jileasant  sight  and  sound  lie  meets  with  in  liis  rural 
walks,  he  gathers  some  new  ground  of  ho|)e  and 
thankfulness,  or  accession  of  faith.  We  never  met 
with  any  author  who  more  completely  realized  the 
idea  of  .Paley,  that  when  the  mind  is  once  thorough¬ 
ly  imbued  with  a  conviction  of  overruling  Deity,  the 
world  becomes  one  vast  temple,  hymning  his 
praise.  If  any  one  would  learn  what  charm  of 
cohiriug  is  given  to  the  scenes  of  nature  by  religious 
feeling,  and  what  joy  of  heart  they  then  inspire,  let 
him  contrast  sketches  like  these  of  Mr.  Willmott 
with  the  dreary  facts  and  unprofitable  theories  of 
the  material  philosopher. 

Mr.  W'illmott  possesses  a  cultivated  as  well  as  a 

fiious  mind.  His  understanding  is  as  enlightened  as 
lis  heart  is  warm.  When  he  is  in  a  gossiping  vein 
he  s]ireads  before  the  reader  the  wealth  of  a  mind 
richly  stored  with  poetic  images  ;  with  fine  allusions 
to  natural  beauties,  anti  with  enough  of  literary  an¬ 
ecdotes  to  conifiose  a  new  “  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture.”  It  is  one  of  his  great  merits  that  he  always 
lets  his  ideas  flow  in  a  natural  train,  so  that  the 
channel,  instead  of  resembling  a  straight  canal,  has 
the  bends  and  windings  of  a  lovely  stream  running 
through  a  varied  and  smiling  country. — Britannia. 


Enrol  Letters,  and  other  Eecordu  of  Thought  at 

Lclmrc.  Written  in  'the  intervah  of  more 

hurried  Literary  Labor.  By  N.  Parker  Willis. 

It  is  “  with  intention,”  (as  they  say  in  France,) 
that  we  follow  Mr.  Willis  in  his  specification  of 
the  contents  of  this  lively  and  poetical  miscel¬ 
lany.  Once — twice — thrice,  (for  aught  we  know,) 
have  some  among  them  been  already  published. 
The  “  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge,”  for  instance, 
appeared  in  this  country  many  years  ago ;  w’e  have 
seen  other  jK)rtions  of  the  volume  in  other  places ; 
w’hich  facts  warn  us  against  quoting  such  graceful 
and  gossiping  passages  as  make  this  book  a 
pleasant  companion  for-any  Lady  Grace  who  keeps 
up  her  prototype’s  wholesome  habit  of  “sitting 
under  a  great  tree.”  Male  loungers  might  possibly 
demand  something  more  of  “  bone  and  muscle,” 
in  the  speculations  upon  which  their  minds  love 
to  feed  during  hours  of  “retired  leisure.”  But 
wdiy  should  not  there  be  Letters  in  all  hues  to  all 
readers,  and  for  all  seasons — thought  and  poetry 
assisting?  And  thought  and  poetry  are  both, 
within  certain  limits,  at  the  service  of  Mr.  W’^illis, 
who  stands  in  need  only  of  bracing  processes  to 
produce  permanent,  in  the  place  of  ephemeral,  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  light  literature  of  America. — lAte- 
rary  Gazette. 


Coningshy.  By  B.  D’Israeli,  M.  P. 

The  most  popular  novel  of  modern  day  is  here 
presented  to  the  public  in  one  neat  volume,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  in  the  most  captivating  style 
of  Chalon.  In  noticing  the  intent  of  the  work,  and 
8|>eaking  of  its  success,  Mr.  D’Israeli  tells  us  that 
“three  considerable  editions  w'ere  sold  in  this 
country  in  three  months.  It  was  largely  circulated 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
fifty  thousand  copies  were  required  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  fifth  year  of  its  life  the 
author  has  been  called  upon  to  prepare  the  fifth 
edition  of  a  work  for  some  time  out  of  print.”  The 
sale  of  the  present  edition  wdll  probably  surpass 
that  of  all  the  others  put  together;  it  will  pass 
from  the  circulating  library  to  the  family  b(X)k- 
shelf,  as,  apart  from  its  purpose  and  the  merit  of 
the  story,  its  Avitty  and  brilliant  reflection  of  that 
lustre  of  society  Avhich  commenced  with  1840,  will 
be  studied  with  pleasure  when  the  ideas  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  time  liave  passed  away. — Britannia. 
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